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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Local Authority Acts—Silencers on Gas-Engines. 


THE most noteworthy provision appearing in the Acts of 
local authorities passed during the present session of Par- 
liament in which gas supply is dealt with, is one contained 
in the measure promoted by the St. Helens Corporation. 
In these days one would have imagined that no gas-engine 
would be employed by a manufacturer without an effective 
silencer fitted to the exhaust. But apparently at St. Helens 
there have been difficulty and annoyance in this connection; 
and therefore the Corporation have secured power in their 
Act of this session to make the use of effective silencers 
obligatory on the exhaust of internal combustion engines, 
with a penalty attaching for infraction of the enactment. 
The clause now obtained (which applies to aJl internal com- 
bustion engines, whether or not supplied from the borough 
gas-mains) also authorizes the Corporation to inspect and 
test the silencers. Possibly the trouble has arisen through 
the introduction in the borough of engines of higher power 
than formerly ; for while in the case of gas-engines of the 
ordinary powers in largest use, effective silencers have long 
been available, in engines of considerable power the pro- 
vision for silencing has not been so effective as could be 
desired in the interests of freedom from annoyance in resi- 
dential or shopping localities. Engine designers and makers 
have worked diligently at the problem; and silencers have 
been devised for large power engines that are an improve- 
ment, and yet, with the best of them, there is occasionally 
an irritating noise that would not be regarded as contribut- 
ing to the amenities of a residential neighbourhood. This, 
of course, does not apply to the size of internal combustion 
engines such as are usually found under supply from the 
town-gas mains. It is only a question of time and experi- 
ence that will cause the silencers for the large power engines 
to be on the same plane of effectiveness as those for the 
lower power engines. A further provision in the same Act 
is directed to ensure, with the aid of penalties for default, 
that steam or gas shall not be discharged from engines or 
boilers, and condensing water above a temperature of 
110° Fahr. shall not be ejected, so as to be an annoyance 
to the public. 

It is noticeable too in the present Acts how the views of 
Parliament and those of municipal promoters vary as to the 
period of repayment of loans. Of course, local authorities 
like to have repayment spread over long periods, which, 
having regard to the life of the subject, is not always wise 
finance. Parliament is not prepared to subscribe to the 
policy of present ease in the matter of repayment to the 
detriment of the future or of the successors of the present 
generation of administrators and ratepayers. Inthe case of 
the Margam District Council Act, for the repayment of the 
loan required for the purchase of the part of the Aberavon 
Corporation gas undertaking within the Margam area, the 
Council asked for a period of forty years; but the period 
granted is thirty years. Tor money to be expended on land 
and new works, forty years was the term asked for repay- 
ment, and the request has been granted. But then we find 
in the case of the Marple District Council Act that only 
thirty years have been granted (while fifty years were asked 
for) for the repayment of the loan required by them for new 
gas-works; and for land a period of sixty years has been 
allowed. This separation of works construction and land 
purchase differentiates the case from that of Margam, in 
which the money authorized to be expended on both land and 
new works is in one item, for which the repayment period 
1s forty years. The Rotherham Corporation for the sum of 
money required for the general purposes of their gas under- 
taking sought a repayment period of forty years, but thirty 
years is the allowance. It will be seen from this that the 
attempts to obtain longer repayment periods is not proving 
Successful. Better terms, it is generally held in municipal 











circles, can be obtained through the Local Government 
Board; but there are signs that Parliament is inclined to 
have a little more control over municipal borrowings through 
the Board, and possibly Parliament will also see fit in time 
to modify the old formula in Municipal Acts which limits 
generally the maximum period to sixty years within which 
the Board may allow repayment by stating maximum terms 
for the repayment of loans for different purposes. 

Among miscellaneous matters, in all the local authority 
Acts (as in all the company Acts of the session) dealing 
with the subject, Parliament has unconditionally allowed 
the illuminating standards of gas to be brought down to 
14 candles as tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner. 
This should influence those companies who are considering 
the question of applying, in connection with the projected 
Joint Bill, for the use of the latest burner approved—and 
extensively approved—by Parliament as the standard one. 
Stand-by clauses have been granted to the gas departments 
of those local authorities who asked for the power—in the 
cases of Rotherham and St. Helens, the clauses apply to 
premises in which either a private gas plant or electricity is, 
or both are, installed. The fittings clause that the parlia- 
mentary authorities lately decided should be imposed upon 
local authority gas and electricity undertakings when fittings 
supply powers were sought is now appearing in the Acts. 
In one case (Marple), the clause is found to its full extent— 
empowering the supply of such fittings, but arranging that 
the work shall only be done through a contractor, providing 
also that the receipts from this auxiliary business shall be at 
least equal to the expenditure. 1nasecond case (Margam), 
only the financial provisions of the clause appear, the 
obligation to have the work executed by.a contractor being 
omitted. As we have said before, thankful must be those 
local authorities already in possession of full fittings powers, 
without any of these stipulations attaching. ‘These are 
among the features that are particularly noticeable in the 
review of the session’s Acts of local authorities published 
in other columns this week. 


A Reconstructed Retort-House at Sheffield. 


Tue members of the Manchester Institution visited Sheffield 
last Saturday. For both the technical and commercial men 
of the gas industry, Sheffield is a place to go to—for pro- 
fessional purposes, if for nothing else. The city has the 
good fortune to possess a Gas Company who tread on the 
very heels of an exceptional municipal authority in the 
matter of lowness of gas prices; and therein is the certifica- 
tion of excellent technical and commercial administration, 
both past and present. The central feature of the visit on 
Saturday was the inspection of a reconstructed retort-house 
at the Neepsend station, which important piece of work has 
been carried out by the Engineer (Mr. John W. Morrison, 
M.Inst.C.E.) ; and the members heartily congratulated him 
upon what they saw. Mr. Morrison is—like the Managing- 
Director, Mr. Hanbury Thomas—an economist (while 
keeping a close hold on efficiency) of a very strict order. 
In capital expenditure an economy has always been prac- 
tised at Sheffield that has produced incalculable economy, 
through the gas supply, for the industries and people of 
Sheffield. This reconstructed house is a case in point. 
The Neepsend station has had three retort-houses at work— 
the two smallest of them having had a productive capacity 
of 1,400,000 cubic feet and 2,500,000 cubic feet, and the 
remaining one a capacity of 6,000,000 cubic feet. Now, by 
the scheme which Mr. Morrison propounded—of reconstruct- 
ing the 24 million cubic feet house, increasing its capacity 
to 5 million cubic feet, and throwing out of use for gas- 
producing purposes the smallest house, and devoting it to 
other service—he at once raises the total capacity of the 
works by 1,100,000 cubic feet, and brings in the train of the 
alteration several works’ economies and an enhanced pro- 
ductivity in relation to the quantity of material used. The 
advance of knowledge in gas manufacture has put a large 
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measure of economy within the grasp of those who care to 
take it when opportunity allows; and this retort-house at 
Sheffield is an excellent illustration of it. 

In the constructional part of Mr. Morrison’s paper, gas 
engineers will find several useful hints. ‘The designer of 
the work has given himself the liberty of indulging in 
heavy charge work to his heart’s content; and in various 
respects he has not clung religiously to many of the methods 
pursued by his compeers. He wants from this house, in 
addition to a good gas make, a large and hard coke, suitable 
for foundry purposes, in order to meet the competition of the 
coke-oven product; and he has had retorts put in that will 
carry heavy charges. Under twelve-hour working, he uses 
17 cwt. charges of coal, which are handled by Arrol-Foulis 
hydraulic charging-machines, capable of working up to 18 cwt. 
charges. Then the pusher adopted is the Hunter-Barnett. 
The retorts are of brick and tile gonstruction. An interest- 
ing hint is given as to the building of the rings of the arches 
of the benches to prevent them dropping, as has been found 
to occur when the rings are constructed of three courses of 
44-inch deep brickwork. The arches in this case are com- 
posed of only two rings of fire-bricks; the inner ring being 
composed of bricks g in. deep by g in. long, and a backing 
ring 44inches deep. A good word is said for Mr. James W. 
Helps’s adjustment for centring the lids of retort mouth- 
pieces. The large use mentioned in the paper of Mr. George 
Helps’s sealing and unsealing arrangement for dip-pipes is a 
testimonial of no mean value. From the constructional and 
working point of view, the paper is rich in succinctly stated 
hints and practices. We are glad to find this, because there 
is ample ground for approving the conveying, through de- 
scriptive papers of this kind, experiences with special devices 
that have proved their value. There can be little patience 
among practical technical men with those engineers who 
habitually decline to mention special devices with which 
they have had good experience, for the lame reason that 
doing so savours of trade advertisement. If such a reason 
always stood in the way of spreading information as to 
experiences in the industry, then of a truth we should make 
tortoise-like progress. 

A retort-house on the scale of this one cannot be recon- 
structed without the engineer responsible gives some con- 
sideration to vertical retort systems. Mr. Morrison did so; 
and large horizontal retorts and heavy charges won his pre- 
ference. This is interesting. The fact and a few remarks 
interjected in the substance of the paper seem to constitute 
a challenge to the vertical retort advocates. And yet Mr. 
Morrison boldly at the same time shows them the chinks in 
his armour. He givestwo main reasons for his choice. The 
first is that he required a large hard coke suitable for foundry 
use ; and the second that the initial cost per ton of coal car- 
bonized of his large retort horizontal system is (at £81 per 
ton working on the eight-hour system, and £85 per ton 
working on the twelve-hour system) some 4o per cent. less 
than a vertical retort system would have been. These are 
two substantial reasons; but while we hold no brief for any 
one system—horizontal or vertical—it is quite easy to see, 
taking into account the rest of the paper, the points upon 
which Mr. Morrison may be assailed by those who are per- 
suaded as to the superiority of the vertical retort. He will 
be told that, as regards large hard coke, this can be obtained 
with an intermittently-worked vertical system, perhaps even 
better than it could be with a continuous system. As to the 
initial cost of verticals exceeding by 40 per cent. that of the 
reconstructed horizontal house, Mr. Morrison may be asked 
whether there is not such a thing as the 40 per cent. proving 
a very remunerative investment.’ We can imagine vertical 
retort men—continuous and intermittent alike — falling 
heavily upon the costs for labour (albeit Sheffield pays high 
wages), and upon the average of g tons of coal per man per 
day, while 20 to 30 tons are the claims per man under the 
vertical systems. 

We can also see the vertical men placing their fingers 
upon such points as a ground area of 5900 square feet per 
100 tons of coal carbonized; upon the gas make per ton 
being lower, even with Yorkshire and Derbyshire coals, 
than they have secured; upon the ammonia results being no 
better than under the old horizontal system; upon the per- 
centage of inert gas shown by the analysis as compared 
with published analyses of the gas from the systems they 
advocate; and the authors of one vertical system may point 
to the lower fuel account secured by it than by Mr. Morrison’s 
new settings. Accumulating these various economies, the 
vertical retort advocate may be inclined to ask Mr. Morrison 





if they would not in the aggregate more than repay interest 
on the 40 per cent. additional capital expenditure ; or, to put 
the matter the other way, whether the additional 40 per cent. 
would not have been a profitable investment. Mr. Morrison 
has indubitably replies to all these points; for he is not the 
man to shrink from recommending an additional initial 
expenditure if he is persuaded that it would pay. He has 
not—under his special circumstances, as the President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt) and 
Mr. Samuel Glover put it in the discussion—been persuaded 
in this instance. For our own part, we have only suggested 
points that have occurred to us, in endeavouring to occupy, 
for the nonce, the position we fancy a vertical retort man 
would take up in scrutinizing the paper. We are among 
the firm believers in a distant contribution to carbonizing 
history by the horizontal retort with heavy charges. 


Gas Companies’ Standard Burner Bill. 


As a result of a further meeting of representatives of gas 
companies who have not yet been empowered to use the 
“* Metropolitan” No. 2 burner as their standard in testing, it 
has, we may now definitely say, been decided to promote a 
Joint Bill to secure to the companies who take part in the 
promotion the right tothe burner. It cannot yet be said how 
many companies will be co-operating in this application to 
Parliament. Those who have definitely resolved to do so 
represent an annual make of 2500 million cubic feet of gas ; 
but this, of course, does not represent the total number of 
companies that it is expected will join. As will be seen by 
a statement referring to the matter in another column, a 
rather ingenious basis of contribution to the cost of pro- 
moting the Bill has been devised. There is, of course, no 
time now to waste in loitering round about the question of 
whether or not there shall be participation. It is not one 
that should require much consideration from either the point 
of view of advantage to the concern and consumers, or from 
the point of view of the prospect of the Joint Bill’s success. 
On this latter point, we cannot say more than we have pre- 
viously done. It is unquestionable that the Legislature has 
now decided that the illuminating power of gas should be 
tested by the best burner of the day, capable of educing 
from the gas the greatest amount of light; and it will never 
go back upon that. It now behoves every statutory gas 
company working to an antiquated test-burner, as well in 
their own interest as in those of their consumers, to avail 
themselves of this (probably the last) chance of the advan- 
tages now offered of joining in the combined promotion 
referred to above. 


Coal Storage: Its Adequacy for the Times. 


It is curious how old technical subjects come up occa- 
sionally, have a little career among current polemics, and 
then sink once more practically into oblivion, and the most 
approved current practices continue. In the matter (say) of 
coal storage, we are now, in new gas-works’ construction, 
almost universally following common lines and types, unless 
the site—through, for instance, large differences in level, 
peculiarity of shape, or some such reason—demands that 
coal storage shail have special treatment. Usually now- 
adays the coal-store runs parallel with the charging side 
of the retort-house, or abuts on to the house endwise ; and 
the differences between many modern coal-stores are con- 
sequently only found in capacity, and in the method of 
handling the coal into and out of store. But though we 
are apt to fall into common types in the manner of providing 
storage, and in the methods of depositing in and removing 
from store, it is useful to at times have the special subject 
brought to discussion so that the conviction may not be per- 
petually nursed that from the established order of things 
there can be no improving departure. 

Therefore such papers are refreshing as that read by Mr. 
E. A. Harman, before the Manchester Gas Institution oa 
Saturday last, reviving as it does the subject of coal 
storage, and diverting attention for a brief space from 
matters that are prominently in mind. But Mr. Harman 
had nothing very new to introduce on the subject; he did 
not profess that he had, He does not, however, think 
that sufficient consideration has been given to the subject. 
If one looked to the paper for guidance as to what Mr. 
Harman actually preferred in the way of coal storage pro- 
vision, one would not be greatly enlightened. ¥ or, on the 
one hand, we have him recommending storage in coal bins 
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or bunkers, though these represent costly construction ; 
while, on the other hand, he tells us that there is little ill- 
effect for gas-making purposes upon coal by exposure to the 
weather, and that he has found, with coal stocked for some 
time, the rate of deterioration diminishes to almost wil. 
Technical avowal on this point is so varied that it is safe to 
say there will be a large contrary opinion; and it will be 
submitted that the character of the coal itself, and the size 
of the stacks, have much to do with the question of the qualita- 
tive loss by exposure. But there again Mr. Harman has 
had an extensive experience with many varieties of coal (at, 
and prior to, Huddersfield) to give support to his own belief. 
Notwithstanding, the reader who studies his paper for 
knowledge as to what specific course to pursue—to cover, 
or not to cover—would leave it disappointed. For his argu- 
ment after reading would naturally be that if exposure does 
not materially deteriorate coal for gas-making, then why, 
if a tidy works and ease of stock-taking are about the only 
advantages of special stores, spend capital on housing the 
coal? But we think Mr. Harman, without positively com- 
mitting himself, intends to convey that his inclinations are 
on the side of proper covered storage for coal ; and he would 
have it in the shape of coal bins or bunkers. 

The capital cost of stores arranged in the form of bins is 
somewhat heavy ; and upon their design depends largely the 
expenditure involved in storing and transferring from the 
bins to retorts. Mr. Harman has a good deal to say about 
the stresses and so forth that come upon the walls of such 
structures. But this is a subject that might be dealt with 
ad infinitum ; for so many factors come into play that no 
rules can be applied until the whole of the general features 
of a storage scheme are known. It is not a question of the 
areas and depths and the out-thrust of the coal alone. Other 
matters come into consideration—whether, for instance, the 
walls of the bins will be carrying any superstructure; and 
the method of delivering the coal into store, whether by loco- 
motive and waggons, or conveyors of any description. We 
remember on one occasion seeing a coal-store divided into 
bins in which the division walls had been constructed with 
considerably less resisting power to lateral stresses than the 
outer walls. Inservice, it frequently happened that, for con- 
venience, coal was taken out of the end bins; and when these 
were empty and the inner ones full, the division walls between 
the full and empty ones were doing the duty of outer walls, and 
they suffered considerably in the matter of stability. But 
while the capital cost of a bunker store is heavy, there are 
the advantages that one can readily calculate the amount of 
coal in stock; and in the event of spontaneous combustion, 
there are the checks to a spread of the heating, and the coal 
in the bin affected can be promptly removed to the retorts. 
In this connection, Mr. Harman adds to the experience as 
to the possibility of the ventilation of stored coal being ac- 
tually contributory to the promotion of spontaneous combus- 
tion rather than be a means of prevention, and mitigatory of 
the chances of such casualty. 

The topic, however, of supreme importance in connection 
with coal storage is its adequacy under the greater current 
risks of a stoppage of supply. Location in relation to the 
coal-fields was at one time the dominant consideration in 
the proportioning of coal storage to requirement. But the 
labour question bids fair to wrest from location the right to 
be considered the main factor in resolving upon the measure 
of storage. Mr. Harman does not, though it is important, 
include as a consideration the resolve of the labour world to 
maintain as the chief weapon in their armoury the right to 
strike, and to strike promptly and broadly, and so with most 
deadly effect. Under the old normal labour conditions, the 
flattening of the gas-load line between day and night and 
summer and winter, might have lessened the importance of 
the consideration of storage ; the militant conditions of the 
labour world to-day will be the counteracting force that will 
keep the question from falling into the category of the 
superfluous. Consider, for example, the present position. 
Here are the railway men dissatisfied with the Railway 
Commissioners’ report. Just as was expected, the unionist 
views are so warped on the question of justice that nothing 
a of the Unions’ demands appears likely to satisfy, 
“OWever eminent and disinterested the tribunal delivering 
Judgment upon them. They want to be claimants and final 
arbiters ; nothing less. Large sections of railway labour 
are, So it is said, already agitating for another national rail- 
Way strike to enforce compliance with their demands. Some 
authorities Say they will not be so fanatical as to take sucha 
Serious plunge again foratime. The railway companies, it is 





also declared, have been fortifying themselves against sur- 
prises. The conflicting rumours veil with uncertainty the 
future in regard to transport. Then there are the threats of 
the coal-miners, if they cannot get all they require, to take a 
vote of the men towards the end of November also on the sub- 
ject of anational strike. The railway men and coal-miners on 
strike simultaneously would make a combination assault on 
the country from the mischief of which it would take a long 
time to recover if continued for any period. If the present 
position in the labour world does not indicate the serious 
question that the measure of coal storage is to-day, then we 
do not know what can do so. 

The general subject of coal is of the utmost importance 
to the gas industry; yet coal is the material that is least dis- 
cussed at the technical meetings of the gas profession. The 
industry uses, including the non-statutory concerns, for gas- 
making alone, something like 17 million tons of coal annu- 
ally; the statutory ones requiring no less than 15} million 
tons. Thus, at the very foundation of the interests of the 
industry lies coal. Mr. Harman’s paper cannot therefore be 


dismissed as one treating of a topic of no very particular 
moment. 


House Governors and Governing. 


Tuts is a subject that is receiving increasing attention, 
and deservedly so; but not the universal consideration that 
its importance demands. Higher pressures in the district 
mains, and the variable requirements of consumers through 
their diverse uses of gas, make the matter one that should 
not be neglected. On the occasion that Mr. T. Price read, 
at the meeting of the Southern Association about a year ago, 
a paper on “ District Pressures,” Mr. Charles Carpenter 
made a contribution to the discussion which every gas engi- 
neer who has not already done so would do well to read now. 
He referred to the question as being “ wide and important ;” 
and he stated his deliberate conviction, which his remarks 
showed was the outcome of a full consideration of the many- 
sided subject, that what would be done on the large scale, 
before many years passed, would be the general application 
of governors to the consumers’ services. This is an obliga- 
tion that is imposing itself, with growing irresistibility, on gas 
suppliers, and will have to be dealt with by those techni- 
cally responsible for meeting, in the best possible manner, 
the altered, and still altering, conditions of gas distribution 
and use. What is wanted is a governor on every consumer’s 
service that, whatever his demand at any one time, will give 
him a constant pressure in his house pipes. The require- 
ment carries us beyond the Southern paper and discussion, 
which are now supplemented by the paper that Mr. W. 
Carmichael Peebles read recently before the Western Dis- 
trict of the Scottish Junior Association (p. 114), and the one 
that Mr. J. G. Clark read before the Southern Junior Asso- 
ciation last Friday night, and which is published in the 


_present issue of the “ JouRNAL.” 


Before referring to a common conclusion in these two 
instructive papers, we are bound to admit that the con- 
stancy, within practicable limits, of district pressures is not 
a condition that has been aimed at so universally as is 
desirable. Mr. Peebles, in his paper, pointed to some in- 
stances in Scotch towns where there were extraordinary 
extremes between the day and night pressures. By ex- 
tremes, illustration can be emphasized ; but such extremes, 
we of the gas industry know full well are not common prac- 
tice. Our good friends and well-wishers the electricians, 
however, are paying the gas industry the compliment of con- 
sidering—in, of course, their own interests—the question 
of the effect on the efficiency of gas consumers’ appliances 
of variations of pressure ; and they welcome and adopt such 
instances of bad practice as cited by Mr. Peebles as being 
general, and suggest their ignorance of the truth that the 
extremes, if they respectively apply uniformly to day and 
night supply, are not so injurious to efficiency as they 
imagine them to be, from the fact that the purposes for 
which the gas is mainly used in the day time are not those 
for which it is chiefly employed at night time. However, 
this is a point that they have added to their sheaf of argu- 
ments hostile to the use of gas; and in their lectures and 
propaganda work, they speak and write with true, droll 
electrical exaggeration of gas pressures varying with such 
remarkable lightning speed that, when a consumer has lit a 
gas-burner, a gas-fire, a gas-cooker, or a gas-ring, and ad- 
justed the tap to obtain the effect desired, before he or she 
has more than turned his or her back, the pressure may be 
changed to such a degree that the effect desired has been, 
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as by magic, converted to an effect not desired. Suchlike 
fiction, of course, will not have any weight with lay intelli- 
gences educated by experience in these matters. At the 
same time the gas industry cannot ignore the much reiterated 
hyperbole of their competitors, and that is a reason to add 
to the greater one of the responsibility of gas suppliers to 
furnish their commodity in a manner that will give the 
highest possible duty to the consumers, why this subject 
of constant pressure in the consumers’ house pipes should 
receive more attention than hitherto. 

To obtain uniformity of pressure on the consumers’ side of 
the meter, under any conditions of district pressure that are not 
for these days abnormally low, is not, as our electrical friends 
would encourage gas consumers to think, an insuperable 
matter. The discussionof the question, both by Mr. Peebles 
and Mr. Clark, of the form of governor that is most generally 
suitable for the diverse demands of consumers’ premises is 
opportune and conclusive. Mr. Peebles asa manufacturing 
expert, and Mr. Clark as an expert who regards matters 
scientifically from the gas supplier’s point of view, in rela- 
tion to the highest attainable efficiency of consumers’ appli- 
ances, both, from their different standpoints, arrive at the 
same conclusion. Volumetric governors are all right for 
individual appliances, or for maximum consumption ; but 
for the varying requirements of the consumer, the constant 
pressure governor is, for the reasons stated in the papers, 
the one that both favour for general application. The effi- 
ciency of these appliances, under variable consumptions, is 
demonstrated by useful diagrams in Mr. Clark’s paper. We 
heartily recommend the writings on the subject of both Mr. 
Peebles and Mr. Clark to the consideration of gas engineers 
generally. They will carry enlightenment where there has 
hitherto been neglect of a subject which, as we have already 
remarked, is growing in importance. 








Libel Action against the “Journal.” 

Since February last, the “ JournaL” bas had held over it an 
action for libel in respect of an article, headed “ Mantle-Making 
at Home,” that appeared in the issue for Jan. 31 (p. 285). At the 
time the article was written, we had no knowledge editorially that 
the Incandescent Supply Syndicate, of 2, Gray’s Inn Road, was 
run by a man named Louis Dosteel. This individual commenced 
an action for libel. Why he did so, we have not to-day any clear 
notion, as, although he alleged we had done him some grievous 
wrong, which entitled him to damages, when the matter came 
before Mr. Justice Bucknill on Friday, Dosteel was neither repre- 
sented nor did he respond when his name was called. Judgment 
was then entered for the “ JourNAL,” with costs. We are sorry 
the case collapsed in this way, as we were prepared in every 
way to justify our statements and criticism. We will not, how- 
ever, use the opportunity for now enlarging upon them, as we 
could do. We have done our part in the exposure; and in doing 
this, how far Dosteel was libelled is best declared by his non- 
appearance in Court. We have one further regret; and it is that 
the words our Counsel (Mr. S. C. N. Goodman) used before Mr. 
Justice Bucknill, as reported to-day in our “ Legal Intelligence,” 
will not have wide circulation in the section of the community in 
which Dosteel carries on his operations. 


Commercial Corruption. 


A meeting was held at the Mansion House last Tuesday, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, and at the instiga- 
tion of the Secret Commissions and Bribery Prevention League, 
with a view to making better known the provisions of the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act, 1906. As our readers are aware, since 
Jan. 1, 1907, when the Act first came into force, it has been a 
crime, an indictable misdemeanour, punishable with fine or im- 
prisonment, corruptly to give or receive a bribe in the way of 
business. A resolution calling for national support to aid in edu- 
cating public opinion upon the matter was unanimously adopted. 
We cannot say, however, that the meeting was altogether an im- 
pressive one, or that the speeches showed any wide grasp of the 
subject, or were calculated to rivet public attention upon the evils 
of trade bribes. It seemed to be generally felt that the prelimi- 
nary procedure now required by the Act before a prosecution can 
be commenced—namely, the fiat of the Attorney-General—was a 
hindrance to the working efficiency of the Act, and that it should 
be amended in this respect. Though this safeguard, inserted to 
prevent frivolous or malicious prosecutions, may very likely now 





be unnecessary, we do not quite see how its removal is likely to 
render easier the bringing of offenders to justice and punishment. 
The substantial difficulty {of course, in the way of numerous prosecu- 
tions under the Act, is that of obtaining sufficient and clear evidence 
upon which a jury or magistrate could act. The natural secrecy 
of the offence, both by briber and bribed, makes it exceedingly 
difficult to gather evidence of the offence having been committed. 
But it is well that all and sundry should have it clearly brought 
home to them that every such transaction is a breach of the 
criminal law, and renders offenders liable to pains and penalties, 
It is undoubtedly in the best interests of all connected with the 
gas industry that there should be a fair competitive field and 
no favour; and that the slightest suspicion of any commercial 
corruption should be unhesitatirgly condemned and ruthlessly 
stamped out. 











GAS COMPANIES’ (STANDARD BURNER) BILL, 1912 


Decision to Proceed with the Promotion. 


A meeting of representatives of gas companies now using 
for testing purposes other burners than the “ Metropolitan” 
argand burner No. 2 was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
last Wednesday, to further consider the question of the promotion 
of a Standard Burner Bill in the ensuing session of Parliament. 


On the motion of Mr. H. A. Strips (Portsea Island Gaslight 
Company), who presided, seconded by Mr. THomas Wess (Sun- 
bury Gas Consumers’ Company), it was resolved— 

That the resolution passed at the meeting held on the 5th October, 
IgiI, as to the contribution of an initial sum of £21 by each of the 
promoting companies be, and is hereby, rescinded. 

That this meeting resolve to promote, in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, a joint bill to empower the promoting companies to use 
the ‘* Metropolitan ” argand burner No. 2. 

That the basis of contribution by each promoting company towards 
the cost of such promotion be as follows :— 

On the first 150 million cubic feet of annual make (with a minimum 
of 60 millions) 1s. 6d. per million per £100 cost. _ 

On any further quantity—i.e., between 150 and 300 millions—1od. 
per million per £100 cost. 

On any further quantity—i.e., between 300 and 500 millions—6d. 
per million per £100 cost. ae 

On any further quantity—i.e., between 500 and 1000 millions—3d. 
per million per £100 cost. i 

On any further quantity over 1000 millions, 4d. per million per 
£100 cost. 

This scale to be subject to a proportionate adjustment in respect of 
any variation in the aggregate make of the promoting companies. 

Mr. Stibbs, in a letter to us, explains that the scale was compiled 
on the assumption that the cost would be £750 for nine specific 
companies, with an aggregate make of 2300 millions, and was 
adopted—* Subject to a proportionate adjustment in respect of any 
variation in the aggregate make of the promoting companies.” 

Any communications from companies desiring to join in the 
promotion should be addressed to the Parliamentary Agents, 
Messrs. R. W. Cooper and Sons, 5, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


—_— 


Death of Mrs. William Belton.—We regret to learn that Mr. 
William Belton, of the Shrewsbury Gas Company, has sustained 
a severe bereavement by the death, on the aist inst., of his wife, 
who had for some time been in failing health. 

Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers. 
—The autumn meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Hotel Cecil on the oth prox., under the presidency of Mr. H. C. 
Head, of Winchester. We learn from the Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer (Mr. W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick) that there will 
be two papers for discussion—one by Mr. James Paterson on 
“The Liming of Coal in Gas Manufacture;” the other by Mr. 
P. C. Cleasby, on “ New Carbonizing Plant at Guildford. 

Masonic.—At the annual meeting last Thursday, at Grantham, 
of the Provincial Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of Lincoln- 
shire, W. Bro. and Comp. R. G. Shadbolt was appointed to the office 
of Provincial Grand Second Principal,“ H.” At theregular meeting 
of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719, held last Wednesday at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, the W.M. (W. Bro. Cyril G. Davis) made the 
pleasing announcement that two of the members of the Lodge— 
W. Bro. Arthur Valon, P.M., and W. Bro. Reginald W. Foster, 
P.M.—had been selected for “ London Rank.” 

Calorific Power of Paris Gas.—Early in the present year, a 
communication was made to the Physical Society of France on 
the subject of some important investigations into the calorific 
power of Paris gas carried out by M. Lauriol, the Chief Engineer 
of the Municipal Gas Department, with the assistance of M. Sainte- 
Claire Deville, the eminent Engincer-Chemist of the Paris Gas 
Company, and M. Girard, the Chief of the Paris Municipal a 
ing Laboratory, and his staff. The communication ee 
the Society’s “ Journal” for September, and it has been reprin sa 
in pamphlet form, and a copy, courteously arp to 22 
Opportunity may be taken to notice it more fully in a subseque 
issue. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 338.) 


Tue Stock Exchange last week had quite a happy time—such as 
one must look back some months to find its equal. Every market 


(except the American, which was saddened by the Government 
anti-Trust action) was buoyant and gay, untouched by any de- 
spondency as to Moroccan affairs abroad and Labour questions 
at home. The Turco-Italian war seemed a quantité négligeable. 
So prices rose nicely, and none more so than our long-afflicted 
Consols. The opening on Monday gave little promise of coming 
brightness; and things mostly were dullish. Rails were rather 
weak; and Americans more so. But the later hours were better ; 
and the gilt-edged group came out strong. These were again the 
best of the markets on Tuesday; and Consols were active and 
rising. Rails were heavy, but amended later on; Americans 
showed weak points; and Foreign were uneven. Wednesday 
was bright and quite active. Government issues continued their 
triumphal march. Rails were really strong and full of rise, 
Americans improved, and all Foreign were good—except Chinese. 
On Thursday, the general cheerfulness was well maintained. 
Consols led an advance in Government issues. Rails improved 
materially, and Foreign were firm. Friday was another strong 
day ; the best things making further good rises, especially where 
“bears ” were short of stock. Consols rose 3. Rails continued 
strong, and Foreign were steady ; but American had a sharp set- 
back. On Saturday, business was active beyond the average, 
and the markets generally were in good case. Consols closed at 
787 to 79} —a rise of 3 inthe week. In the Money Market, there was 
an abundant supply to meet all Stock Exchange and other de- 
mands, and rates for short loans and discount closed easy. Business 
in the Gas Market was barely equal to the average in point of 
activity ; but there was no shrinkage for lack of support. On the 
contrary, everything was as firm as a rock, and several issues 
advanced in value. In Gaslight and Coke, the ordinary showed a 
fairly numerous array of transactions at unchanged prices—that 
is to say, within the limits of 104} and 105}. In the secured 
issues, the maximum changed hands at 853 to 86}, the preference 
at 103} to 104,and the debenture at 81 and 813. In South Metro- 
politan, there were but few transactions; and these were at 116 
free to 117. Commercials were not much dealt in; the 4 per cent. 
showing three deals at 110} to 1114, and the 3} per cent. one at 
105}. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Alliance and 
Dublin realized 81 and 813, Brentford new 202, British 454, and 
South Suburban 120. On the local Exchange, Liverpool “A” 
was done at 219. In the Continental companies, Imperial was 
very quiet, but firmer; transactions ranging from 184} to 185}—a 
rise of 3. Union realized g1} and 91} (a rise of 2), European 
from 19,°; to 20 (a rise of 4), and Tuscan 9. Among the under- 
takings of the remoter world, Bombay was marked at 63, Cape 
Town debenture at 813, Primitiva at 72 and 74, ditto preference 
at from 5% to 5,°,, San Paulo at 10}%, and ditto preference at 
12}—a rise of }. 


- 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Charitable Purpose of the Lamp Makers—Price Reductions and the 
Collapse of the Gas Industry—Our Last Argument—Professor 
Fleming’s Precautions—Costs and Foundations—Marylebone 
Contractors’ Allegations—Big Work at Hastings. 

Wuenever there is a fresh reduction in the price of metallic fila- 

ment lamps, there are perfervid electricians who forecast the im- 


mediate collapse of the gas industry. The crumbling-up process 
is, we are informed, just about to recommence, because for 
various Causes—causes as varied as the sources of statement—the 
makers of metallic filament lamps have seen fit to reduce their 
prices. It will be a wonderful sight to see the great goliath of a 
gas industry falling to pieces because a few pence have been taken 
off the price of electric metallic filaments. However, the like pre- 
diction has been so frequently made in the same quarters, and still 
the gas industry has very unkindly gone on expanding, that we will 
wait a bit before giving any credence to the new prophecy. How- 
ever, the lamp manufacturers state the causes that have invested 
them with the ability to make the further reductions in metallic 
filaments; and they also modestly mention the reason why they 
have exercised their ability. The improvements in manufacture 
and the greater skill of the operatives in reducing lamp breakages 
have, the manufacturers say, enabled them to lower the price of 
the lamps; and the reason for taking the step is the desire to 
make “aconcerted move . . to assist the electric lighting 
industry in its fight against gas.” But does the electric lighting 
industry require assistance rendered to it in the magnificently 
Magnanimous tone in which it is offered by the manufacturers— 
as though they were making some considerable contribution to a 
charitable object ? 

If we read aright the remarks of “ Meteor” in the “ Electrical 
Times,” and those of the gentleman in the “ Electrician” who 
occasionally indulges in prophecy as to what the covetous 
electrical industry is going to do with the business of the gas 
Industry, there was no need for the manufacturers to take this 
self-sacrificing step to enable electric lighting the better to fight 
§as. Why “ Meteor” says “it is already ’—that is to say, prior 








to these reductions in price—“ being generally recognized that 
electric light is now cheaper than gas.” Then why the need to 
supplement such a generally recognized fact by reducing the price 
of metallic filament lamps? Really we do not see another point, 
and that is why a reduction of a few pence in the price of lamps 
will, as ‘“‘ Meteor ” declares, be “ unpalatable” to the gas industry. 
Then we have the writer in the “ Electrician’ making this weighty 
remark : “If the concerted efforts of supply authorities and elec- 
trical contractors are anything to go by, we shall have gas lighting 
out-dated in a few years.” Again, the writer of “ Installation 
Topics” in the “ Electrical Times” observes: “ Reduced lamp 
prices assist materially in the fight against gas. We are winning 
all along the line; and the harder the victory is pressed home, the 
more complete it will be.’ So we goon. Over all this small elec- 
trical talk, comes the steadier voice of the lamp manufacturer 
declaring “ we are doing this to assist the electric lighting industry 
in its fight against gas.” That is a sensible statement, though 
its eleemosynary tone will grate somewhat on the ears of the 
recipients of the manufacturers’ favours. Manifestly the lamp 
manufacturers are keenly alive to the fact that the gas industry 
requires a good bit of fighting. So they have reduced to 3s. the 
high-voltage lamps (200 to 250 volts)—say, between 32 and 55 watt 
lamps, or 25 to 42 candle power—while the low-voltage lamps 
(100 to 130 volts) have been brought down in price to 2s. 6d. 
for the ordinary candle powers. The high-voltage lamps were 
formerly 3s. gd. to 4s. Spherical globed lamps will be charged 
an additional 3d. each. There must be some reason for this 
undue haste in reducing the prices at this time, after the retailers 
have stocked themselves for the winter’s trade. Why did not the 
manufacturers take the step before? Reading their statement as 
to assisting the electricity supply industry, it may fairly be sup- 
posed the latter stood urgently in need of the assistance, in spite 
of the pretence of the wielders of the pens electrical. 

While on the subject of prices, we have a circular before us 
that has apparently gone the round of the electrical trade, signed 
by the Manager of the Osram lamp department of the General 
Electric Company, Limited. It refers to the “ wonderful inven- 
tion” of a 16-candle power 200-260 volt metallic filament lamp, 
which was on view at, and mentioned in our notice of, the Electrical 
Exhibition. The optimistic Osram Lamp Manager states that 
(presumably in view of this “ wonderful invention ”’) “ gas light- 
ing may now be regarded as completely superseded—the last 
argument in its favour having vanished.’”’ Why we understood 
quite a long time ago from the electrical talk that is intended for 
the ears of the public (which is quite different from that heard in 
private) that gas had not an argument left long before this 16- 
candle power lamp saw the light of day. There are people who 
are asking of what real practical good to the electrical industry 
is a 16-candle power lamp, except for decorative purposes, when 
people are asking for more light; and, when a 16-candle power 
electric lamp is surrounded by a globe to reduce the glare, it does 
not look like a source of illumination of any high utility. But 
the gas industry bears its burdens lightly. Quite a long time 
since, it was said to be in the last ditch fighting a battle with a 
sanguinary opponent. Now gas lighting has lost its last argument ; 
and with the reduction in price of metallic filaments, its whole 
solid structure is going to fall down flat like the walls of Jericho. 
It is one of the pieces of good fortune that the gas industry 
possesses—that those making these puerile statements are among 
the persons who direct the competition against it. 

Professor Fleming has thought it advisable to relieve the world 
of any misapprehension that may have arisen as to his remarks, 
in his Cantor lectures, upon electric shocks during electric cooking. 
There were a few points upon which we recently gave the Professor 
an opportunity of supplying us with some information; but he 
failed to grasp it. However, he wishes to make it quite clear that 
he has no thought of restricting pressures for electric cook- 
ing to 100 volts. What he intended to imply was that in 
electric cooking apparatus worked at 220 volts off one side 
of a 440-volt service proper, precautions should be taken to 
avoid risk. The Professor had in mind the type of apparatus in 
which there is a possibility of a heater coil coming in contact with 
the outer vessel which it touched. We have his prescription for 
preventing shock. If, he says, the current-taking appliance is a 
a fixed hot-plate or oven, in which all metallic parts which can be 
touched are kept to earth, and in which no conducting leads are 
used unless enclosed in flexible metallic piping also earthed, as 
it should be, then there can be no objection to higher pressures. 
In fact, in the Professor’s own kitchen, electric cooking is “ con- 
ducted ” at 210 volts, but with the foregoing precautions. After- 
wards in his statement on the subject he declares himself to be a 
person to whom money is of no object, by saying that electric 
cooking is not merely a question of cost of electric supply per 
unit versus gas per 1000 cubic feet (a matter that is the supreme 
one for most people); and then he finishes up by emphasiz- 
ing that “as the necessary currents to be conveyed are smaller 
the higher the voltage, and as 200-240 volt supply is very general, 
it is desirable that no type of electric cooking apparatus should 
be put into common use in which the portions which can be 
touched are not earthed, and all conducting leads enclosed in 
earthed metallic covering.” How many makers of electric cook- 
ing appliances will care a snap for the Professor’s advice, so long 
as they can find a little market for their goods among people whom 
they can tickle into the belief that they will live to be as old as 
Methuselah if they eat electrically cooked food ? 

We must keep hammering away at electricians who will quote 
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relative prices for doing certain work by gas and electric appliances 
without giving some description of the appliances so that we may 
recognize them. There are gas appliances and gas appliances 
for domestic use; and what can be done with the best shows the 
capability of gas to perform the operation concerned. Of what 
earthly use are some of the figures supplied by Mr. J. E. Jagger, 
M.Sc., Whitworth Scholar, in a paper that he recently read at 
Oldham, without he gives information as to the character of the 
appliances, except that the figures attest his belief that electricity 
must be supplied at extraordinarily low rates to compete with gas 
in any domestic operation for which heat is required. Taking 
electricity at 3d. per unit, coal at 1s. per cwt., and gas at 2s. 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet, he said it costs 7d. to boil a pint of water by 
gas, and 4d. to boil it by electricity. To heat an oven for cooking 
cost yd. by coal, ,d. by gas, and 4d. by electricity. To heat a 
room cost by coal 74d., by gas z,d., and by electricity 2}d. To 
compete with gas, electrical energy must cost jd. per unit for 
boiling water, 3d. per unit for cooking, and 3d. per unit for heating. 
To compete with coal for cooking and heating, electricity must 
cost 1d. per unit, and for heating water electricity cannot at 
present compete with coal. Nothing is said about the quantity of 
work represented by the figures. Then we learn that a cottage 
fitted with four 60-candle power lamps takes 78 units of electricity 
per year, and costs 26s., or an average of 6d. per week. This 
shows that the charge is 4d. per unit for electricity, with nothing 
allowed for capital and maintenance expenses; so that the 6d. per 
week does not cover the cottager’s outlay. The 6d. represents 
1} units of electricity, and as a 60-candle power metallic filament 
lamp takes 75 watts per hour, we find the cottager is allowed less 
than three hours’ service (2°85 hours) of one lamp only per day. In 
dealing with the driving of a factory by electricity, he gives the 
following interesting illustrative scale of charges. It indicates that 
in a factory using up to 250 units per quarter at 2d. per unit, 
4-horse power costs 14d. per horse-power-hour ; using up to 3000 
units per quarter at 2d. per unit for 250 units, and then 14d. to 
3000 units, 6-horse power costs 1°15d. per horse-power-hour; up to 
15,000 units per quarter, at 13d. per unit for 3000 units, and 14d. 
per unit after 30-horse power costs o’97d. per horse-power-hour ; 
up to 20,000 units per quarter at 14d. per unit for 3000 units, and 
14d. per unit after, 40-horse power costs 088d. per horse-power- 
hour ; above 20,000 units per quarter at 13d. per unit, 100-horse 
power costs 0°84d. per horse-power-hour. 

When a man believes himself to be injured by other people’s 
acts, it is not always wise to accept things from his point of view, 
without having an opportunity of hearing the other side. There- 
fore, we should not be prepared to place quite the same weight as 
they do themselves upon all the statements that the local elec- 
trical contractors make regarding the methods of the Marylebone 
Electricity Sales Department before giving the department an 
opportunity of defending itself. But when contractor after con- 
tractor, in the course of interviews with a representative of the 
“West London Gazette,” confirms allegations as to unfair com- 
petitive practices, then it seems that there is a case which the 
Sales Department should meet. We cannot think that there is 
any gross distortion of facts on the part of all these contractors 
when the same experiences are told again and again. It is easy 
to understand that the Sales Department and its staff, with Mr. 
H. H. Holmes at the head—a gentleman who, by the way, has not 
replied accepting two suggestions we made in a footnote to a letter 
of his published on p. 123 of the “JournaL” for Oct. 10—are 
anxious to make the department financially successful, in order to 
justify its existence, and to make their own positions as stable as 
possible. But if it is true that there is serious undercutting by the 
department of prices as alleged for wiring, lamps, and globes, and 
if itis true that the department steps in uninvited, and takes work 
out of the hands of local contractors already in negotiation for it 
by offering prices below their tenders, then it isan unfair exercise 
of the superior position of the department as an adjunct of the 
municipal electricity undertaking. Such a method of doing busi- 
ness, if the charges are correct, is as bad as dragging the very 
bread out of the mouths of the contractors, who are ratepayers, 
and who established themselves in the borough for the very pur- 
pose of competing among themselves for work, and not with the 
expectation that the governing authority would themselves create 
a competing department, and allow it to have such licence that it 
can undercut in the way alleged. 

One of the contractors says that the department has also been 
trying to get the local architects on its side. It is, he asserts, a 
fact that certain of the officials of the Sales Department have 
approached architects with the request that they should use their 
endeavours to bring about the installation of the Council’s electric 
light and fittings, not only on premises in which they may at the 
moment be interested, but also to use their influence to bring 
work to the Electric Supply Committee with respect to houses or 
flats in which they may in future be interested from a professional 
point of view. The contractor who makes this assertion adds 
that he is glad to be able to say that some of the architects who 
have been approached have utterly refused to accede to the 
requests made to them. There are not many architects, we 
should fancy, who would do anything so unprofessional as to 
deliberately act as touts or agents for a municipal trading depart- 
ment in the way suggested. However, these are the charges; 
and it is very plain that there is much irritation and indignation 
among the local electricity contractors over the methods that they 
assert are practised by the Sales Department. 

Things have been quiet at Hastings lately; and there has been 


nothing that has caused any particular excitement in the electrical 
department there, or that has brought its doings under public 
scrutiny. It is good for recuperative purposes, to get into retire- 
ment occasionally. The department, however, comes to the front 
again. The sanction of the Local Government Board has been 
obtained to a loan of £2000; and so the Electricity Committee 
have set to work to see how they can begin to make the amount 
shrink. A way is open. There has been a little flutter in the 
department lately. Two or three residents in West Hill Gardens 
have been making inquiries as to electricity supply. [Are the pre- 
mises flats, and are slot gas-meters at present fixed in them?] A 
firm too has made an inquiry for two too-candle power lamps. This 
is business, though of the “small potato” kind; and therefore, on 
the strength of the inquiries, the Electricity Committee think they 
might spend something like £115 in extending the cables. There 
will not be any cost to anyone in doing this. For see, are there 
not some half-dozen gas-lamps that can be converted along the 
route; and as the generating plant at the station thoughtfully 
provides current for metallic filament lamps that displace incan- 
descent gas-burners at a much cheaper rate than it will do for 
any other lighting, public or private, there will be a “ profit” on 
the six lamps of £9 a year, which will cover sinking fund and 
interest. A magician could not work things out better or more 
accurately than this. So the Corporation have blessed the Elec- 
tricity Supply Committee for their business acumen, and have 
endorsed their recommendations. While mentioning Hastings, 
we sce the influences behind the scenes have got the workhouse 
securely entered up as a customer of the Electricity Department ; 
and a tender has been accepted for the wiring. The estimate for 
the work was £468. The tenders indicate the wide views that exist 
on the subject of wiring prices. For a casing system, the tenders 
ran from £401 up to £1255; and for the Stannos system, from 
£348 to £986. The £348 has secured the work. The wiring only 
constitutes part of the installation expense. 








Midland Junior Gas Association. 


The members of the Association will next Saturday morning 
visit the works of Messrs. John Wright and Co., in Thimble Mill 
Lane, Birmingham. They will assemble there at 11 o’clock; and 
on the completion of the inspection, they will be entertained by 
the Directors at a stand-up luncheon. Subsequently, Mr. H. J. 
Yates, the Managing-Director, will deliver an informal address on 
the “ Manufacture and Uses of Gas-Consuming Apparatus.” As 
already announced. by permission of the Faculty of Science 
of the Birmingham University, a course of six lectures has been 
arranged (under the auspices of the Midland Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers) by Protessor F. W. Burstall, M.A. The 
first lecture will be delivered in the Medical Theatre, University 
Buildings, Edmund Street, Birmingham, next Monday, at 7 p.m. 
The following is a syllabus of the course of six lectures, which will 
deal with the present position of gas-engines working on various 
types of gas: The composition of different gases ; heating values, 
and the phenomena of combustion. Gas-engines working on the 
four-stroke and the two-stroke cycle. The use of the scavenger 
charge. The effect of compression. Various types of electric 
ignition. ‘Governing by hit-and-miss, by throttle, by the mixture, 
by varying the gas supply. General features of leading types of 
gas-engines—vertical and horizontal. Constructional details in 
large and small engines. Influence of speed efficiencies of gas- 
engines, and efficiency limits. Water cooling for various parts. 
Producers for anthracite, coke, and bituminous fuel. Effect of 
steam. Methods of cooling and purifying the gas. Practice 
in the utilization of blast-furnace gas. The problem of the gas- 
turbine. Practical difficulties in connection with the running of 
small and large gas-engines. 





Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co. 


Congratulations (mingled with regret at losing him) will be 
offered to Mr. W. S. Smart by all his Birmingham friends on the 
appointment he has received as General Manager to Messrs. 
W. J. Jenkins and Co., Limited, the well-known Gas Engineers 
and Contractors, of Retford. Mr. Smart commenced his career 
as pupil with Messrs. Hill and Smith, Constructional and General 
Engineers, of Brierley Hill. He spent three years in the work- 
shops (divided between the foundry, pattern shop, and fitting and 
erecting shops), one-and-a-half years in the general and correspon- 
dence office, and the same amount of time in the drawing office. 
On completing his pupilage, he remained with the firm for two 
years as draughtsman andestimator. In 1900, Mr. Smart accepted 
an appointment under a South Wales firm of constructional 
and colliery engineers ; taking sole charge of the drawing office 
and estimating department, and assisting the Managing-Director 
in the outdoor work and business negotiations. He went to the 
Birmingham Gas Department as Chief Assistant Draughtsman 
in 1903, and was, on the retirement of Mr. Henry Hack from the 
position of Engineer-in-Chief, made Chief Draughtsman at the 
Saltley works and Senior Draughtsman under the department. 
Mr. Smart, who has occasionally assisted in the works manage- 
ment at Saltley, studied at the technical schools of Birmingham, 
Swansea, Dudley, and Wednesbury, and held teaching appoint- 
ments in engineering subjects at the first three establishments. 
This new appointment has, of course, necessitated his resignation 
from the Midland Junior Gas Association, in which body he occu- 





pied the position of Senior Vice-President. 
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OBITUARY. 


ALDERMAN ROBERT GIBSON. 


We greatly regret to have to record the death of Alderman 
Robert Gibson, J.P., the Chairman of the Gas Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation. The sad event took place with tragic 
suddenness at the Manchester Town Hall last Wednesday. 
While addressing the members of the City Council during the 
afternoon sitting, the alderman collapsed in his seat, to the con- 
sternation of his colleagues, and had to be removed to one of the 
ante-rooms, where he expired a few minutes later. The Council 
at once adjourned; and the Lord Mayor (Councillor Behrens) 
cancelled all his engagements for the day, as well as the reception 
arranged by him for the following evening at the Town Hall in 
connection with the Municipal Officers’ Guild. At the time of the 
seizure, Alderman Gibson was speaking somewhat excitedly in 
repudiation of allegations of extravagance about luncheons to the 
Committees of the Council, injwhich the Gas Committee had been 
mentioned. The cause of death was given as heart failure; and 








THE LATE ALDERMAN ROBERT GIBSON, OF MANCHESTER. 


[From a Photograph by Mr. C. IRELAND, 23, Lower Mosley Street, Manchester. ] 


it was recalled by his friends that of late he had not been so well 
as usual, In fact, he had only just returned to Manchester after 
a holiday following upon a slight illness. Still, when he got up to 
address the Council, as it turned out for the last time, he pro- 
ceeded with his accustomed vigour to denounce those who had 
attacked his department and his friends on the Gas Committee. 
Suddenly he paused in the middle of a sentence, tottered, and fell 
forward on to the desk from which for nearly twenty years he had 
So olten addressed the Council. Later in the day the body was 
removed to Montagu House, Old Trafford, where deceased had 
lived for a great many years. ~ > OPyo 
_ By the death of Alderman Gibson, the Manchester Corpora- 
tion has lost one of its oldest and most capable administrators ; 
and the Gas Department a most vigorous champion in the City 
Council and out of it. In the many wordy conflicts in which he 
took part during the long time he held the position of Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, he showed that he had more thana super- 
_ knowledge of his subject. He was quick to resent the 
ponies attempt on the part of anyone to cast a reflection on the 
pi and the interest he manifested in the management of 
é € gas undertaking was such as to win for him even the admira- 
1on of his opponents. By the officials and the employees in the 





Gas Department he was held in the highest esteem ; and his 
tragic death has created a profound impression in all ranks. 

Just a year ago, after the inauguration of high-pressure gas 
lighting in an important section of Manchester, Alderman Gibson 
was entertained at dinner at the Town Hall, in commemoration of 
his services as Chairman of the Committee for seventeen years, 
and also in recognition of his personal qualities. At a special 
meeting of the Gas Committee held prior to the dinner, with the 
Lord Mayor in the chair, a resolution was adopted unanimously 
thanking Alderman Gibson, and assuring him of the high esteem 
and regard in which he was held by his colleagues on the Com- 
mittee. It was also recorded that “the time Alderman Gibson 
has unstintedly devoted to the interests of the gas consumers and 
ratepayers of the city has not been equalled in the history of the 
undertaking by any of his predecessors in the chair.” The reso- 
lution added : 

When presiding over a meeting, he has ever been distinguished by 
his courtesy and fairness ; and while showing every consideration for 
the opinion of those who differed from him, he has invariably succeeded, 
by tact and ability, in securing harmony in the deliberations of the 
Committee, and guiding the members to a right and just decision on 
questions of policy. While congratulating him on the continued pro- 
sperity of the Manchester Gas Department and on its present strong 
financial position, the members are proud to know that Alderman 
Gibson is regarded throughout the gas industry of Great Britain as an 
ideal chairman of a large undertaking. 

Alderman Gibson, who was trained as a chemist at Newark, 
went to Manchester in 1850 as an assistant to a firm of pharma- 
ceutical chemists. Four years later, he commenced business on 
his own account, and subsequently founded the firm of Robert 
Gibson and Sons, Limited, medicated lozenge manufacturers, of 
Carlton Works, Hulme, in which he was actively interested up to 
the time of his death. He entered the Council in 1882, was made 
an Alderman in 1893, and served as Lord Mayor for the municipal 
year 1897-8. It was in 1891 that he was elected Deputy-Chairman 
of the Gas Committee; succeeding to the chairmanship about 
two years afterwards on the death of Mr. Brooks. During his 
long tenure of the position, Alderman Gibson had seen the depart- 
ment develop into one of the largest undertakings of its kind in 
the country. In the eighteen years, the consumers increased 
from 82,289, with 1481 prepayment meter users, to 181,346, of 
whom 63,653 had their suppliesthrough these meters. During the 
same period, the income had advanced from £579,277 to £791,029 
at the end of the last financial year; meter-rents and stove-hire 
were abolished ; the quantity of gas supplied to prepayment meter 
users had been increased from 25 to 33 cubic feet for 1d.; and a 
reduced price was charged for gas employed for power and manu- 
facturing purposes. This period also marked the introduction of 
carburetted water gas, and the commencement of the manufacture 
of sulphate of ammonia and sulphuric acid. 

Alderman Gibson was a widower; his wife having died three 
years ago. He leaves two sons, who happened to be away from 
home when their father died. 


The Funeral. 


The funeral took place on Saturday, and it was of a public 
character; the Lord Mayor and members of the Corporation 
attending, as well as representatives of numerous public bodies 
with which Alderman Gibson had been identified. The gas offices 
at the Town Hall were closed, to allow of members of the staff 
attending the funeral; and Mr. J. G. Newbigging, M.Inst.C.E., the 
Chief Engineer, at the request of the Gas Committee, allowed 
as many men employed at the works as possible to be away for 
the day for the same purpose. Besides members of the Gas Cogn- 
mittee, there were present Mr. Newbigging, Mr. Smith, represent- 
ing Mr. F. A. Price; the’ Superintendent of the Gas Department, 
and Mr. Thomas Vosper, the Chief Clerk, as representing Mr. 
Charles Nickson, the Consulting Superintendent. The place of 
interment was the Southern Cemetery; and there Was a special 
service at St. Bride’s Church, Old Trafford—the preacher being 
the Dean of Manchester (Bishop Welldon). In the course of his 
address, the Bishop said Alderman Gibson was a model citizen, 
whose example they trusted might be fruitful in results. 


An Appreciation, by “J. G. N.” 


Death has removed a stalwart from the ranks of the gas 
industry in the person of Alderman Robert Gibson, J.P. 
Alderman Gibson entered the Manchester City Council in De- 
cember, 1882, was appointed to the Gas Committee in 1884, 
was made Deputy-Chairman in 1891, and Chairman in 1894; so 
that for twenty-seven years he worked on the Gas Committee, 
and was at the head of the department as Chairman for seventeen 
years. It was my privilege, as Chief Engineer of the gas under- 
taking, to be closely associated with him in his work for the greater 
portion of the time he occupied the position of Chairman; and I 
feel that I cannot allow this opportunity to pass of bearing testi- 
mony, in a few words, to his sterling worth as a worker in the gas 
industry. 

Alderman Gibson was in almost daily attendance at the Town 
Hall; and during the period of his chairmanship, the works be- 
longing to the department were, in the greater part, remodelled 
and reconstructed. His mastery of the details enabled him to 
explain them to the Committee and Council in an exceptionally 
clear way, which is surprising when it is remembered that he 
had not the advantage of technical training. He would seize with 
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marvellous acumen on the good points of any scheme; and his 
explanations were models of correctness, A few days before his 
death, I had occasion to discuss with him and the Deputy-Chair- 
man schemes of importance to be shortly undertaken; and his 
criticism and suggestions were to the point, and of the utmost 
value. He was looking forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
the inauguration of the new 10-million cubic feet gasholder at the 
Bradford Road station, and jokingly told the Committee that, in 
order to perform the ceremony properly, it would be necessary for 
all of them to climb the 168 feet high standards. 

In spite of his age (he would have reached his eightieth year on 
the 25th of February next), on the occasion of an inspection of any 
of the works he would not be satisfied unless he covered the whole 
of the site—a trying experience even to men of half his years. He 
was a stickler for order; and woe-betide the official if there was 
not a place for everything and everything in its place. 

Somewhat autocratic in manner when dealing with the work of 
the Gas Department, he would unbend after business was over, 
and be the most genial and light-hearted of companions. His 
after-dinner speeches, when presiding at any of the functions of 
the department, sparkled with wit and humour; and when asked 
how he managed to retain perennial youth, he replied that he 
never had time to trouble about the condition of his tongue or 
the state of his pulse. 

In the larger sphere of the gas industry, outside his own depart- 
ment, Alderman Gibson was ever ready to give a helping hand; 
and his trenchant criticism of the policy of taxing gas consumers 
by relieving rates out of profits will long be remembered. 

The whole of the employees of the department feel that they 
have lost a just and considerate Chairman and a true friend, and 


that, “take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like 
again.” 





By way of supplement to the foregoing appreciation, it will be 
of interest to give some figures showing the progress of the Man- 
chester gas undertaking during the period of Alderman Gibson’s 
chairmanship of the Gas Committee. 





























1894. IQII. 
Total value of works, property, &c.. . £1,807,478 .. £3,217,192 
Total liabilities. . . . es 929,349 -. 1,347,412 
Excess of assets over liabilities . - £878,129 .. £1,869,780 
Seite merOent,“. . » < « « ».% 94°49 138°77 
Outstanding capital debt per 1000 cubic 
feetofgassold .. 4s. tod. 4s. 5d. 
1894, IgtI. Increase. 
Producing capacity, c. ft... 21,250,000 .. 27,000,000 .. 5,750,000 
Storage ss os 18,500,000 .. 36,000,000 .. 17,500,000 
(On completion of 
new holder.) 
Milesofmains . ... . 714 o< 948 % 234 
Number of consumers— 
Ordinary oe. ks SL.c82 2. 227593 « 36,581 
BRUNER . ssw 6 BOE se 63,663 .. 63,138 
Total 81,637 .. 181,356 .. 99,719 
Permileofmain ... . aia ss Ig! o* 717 
Number of cookers. . . $,1T9 «» 53,730 «+ 50,611 
Number of public lamps 15,282 .. 21,689 .. 6,407 
Coal, &c., carbonized, tons 360,654 .. 498,709 .. 138,055 
Gas produced, 1000 cubic feet. 3,635,208 .. 5,659,844 .. 2,024,636 
(Increase 
: L 55°7 p.ct.) 
Ditto, per ton of coal, cubic feet 9,802 .. 11,349 «« 1,547 
The following reductions in price have been made since 1894: 
Ordinary Automatic Power Manufacturing 
Consumers, Consumers, Consumers. Purposes, 
Within the city. . 3d. ¥ 10d. a od. “ 6d. 
Outside the city . 6d. } re { 8; OG.. 2. _ 
Remote districts . Is. F ae aa _ 


Meter and stove rents have been abolished since 1894, and are 
of the annual value of about £30,000. 

The average price received for gas in 1894 was 2s. 7°81d. (in- 
cluding hire of meters, &c.), and 2s. 3°35d. in 19t1—a reduction of 
4°46d. per 1000 cubic feet, or upwards of £100,000 a year. 

The costs of manufacture (excluding coal, &c.) per 1000 cubic 
feet were as follows :— 


1894, IgII. 
d, : 
Carbonizing wages . . 3°27 oe 1°71 
Retorts (wear and tear) . bat Bn ei ae 0°87 re 0°32 
PN ea sin wy cw So 0°37 a's _— 
Wear and tear 2°48 a 1°78 
Salaries ge Se bor Sr we eS ee 0°20 26 o°3I 
Coke and water (carburetted water gas). . ~- 0°42 
7°19 4 54 


This is a reduction of 2°65d. per 1000 cubic feet, equalling 
£62,500 on the total quantity of gas produced. 
The salaries and wages paid were :— 
Per 1000 Cub. Ft. 


Total. of Gas Sold. 
IgIt. £189,331 ee 8*39d. 
1894 151,414 10°67d. 


being a saving of 2°28d. per 1000 cubic feet, amounting to £51,500 
ayear. The total amount paid in aid of the rates to the 31st of 





March, 1911, since the works were taken over by the Corporation, 
was £3,015,085, of which £897,682 was paid during the period 
from 1894 to 1911. For the same period, the accounts show the 
following results : Income, £11,668,781; expenditure ,£9,122,929 ; 
gross profits, £2,562,606 ; including interest, &c., and charges to 
sulphate of ammonia plant since 1903. The total amount paid in 
interest during the same period was £707,813 ; the amount placed 
to the sinking fund in redemption of debt, £727,572 ; and the sum 
of £230,518 was applied to extension of works, &c. The amount 
charged against revenue in respect of renewals of plant from 
1894 to 1911 was £728,608. 


Manchester Gas Committee’s Tribute. 

A special meeting of the Manchester Gas Committee was held 
on Friday, when the following resolution was adopted, on the 
motion of Mr. W. Kay, the Deputy Chairman of the Committee, 
seconded by Alderman Bowes :— 


The members of this Committee hereby record their high ap- 
preciation of the invaluable services rendered to the gas under- 
taking of this city by the late Alderman Robert Gibson, J.P., over 
a period of twenty-seven years, during seventeen of which he held 
the honour of the position of Chairman, and testify to the devo- 
tion with which he applied his great and varied experience to the 
promotion at all times of the welfare and efficient conduct of the 
Department. In discharging the numerous and important duties 
assigned to him, Alderman Gibson displayed a diligent and unfail- 
ing attention and courtesy, which won the esteem and affection of 
his fellow-members, who feel deeply that they have lost not only 
an able colleague, but also a valued friend, 


Reminiscences of the Late Alderman. 

In the course of the foregoing appreciation, it is mentioned that 
the late Alderman Gibson was a “stickler for order.” The follow- 
ing reminiscences, which appeared in the “ Manchester Courier” 
last Thursday, will bear out the statement. 


Alderman Gibson will be long remembered for his special apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of the position of Lord Mayor. This manifested 
itself in many ways during his year of office. Though the Town Hall 
had then been in use for twenty years, he was the first Chief Magistrate 
to insist that the central doorway of the building, fronting Albert Square, 
should be open every day. Hitherto this portal had been available 
on special occasions only ; but Alderman Gibson protested against the 
Lord Mayor being expected to enter and leave the building by back 
doors and side doors. The front door was ordered by him to be opened ; 
and the great service of this passage into the hall to everybody was 
so well demonstrated that it has since been in daily use without the 
slightest protest from the keenest rate-paying economist. 

The Lord Mayor's indignation at having been called upon to open 
a bazaar which he discovered had been already in operation on the 
previous day, led him to protest in very strong terms. Mrs. Moor- 
house, wife of the Bishop, had officiated on the first occasion. Alder- 
man Gibson laid it down in the strongest terms that the Lord Mayor 
could not give preference to anybody in the city in such matters ; and 
that etiquette demanded that, when asked at all, he should be asked to 
the chief function, and not to any subsidiary ceremony in connection 
with any undertaking. 

On one occasion, when being conducted by the Macebearer between 
the State apartments and the Council Chamber, Lord Mayor Gibson 
was pained to have his path crossed by a clerk in one of the depart- 
ments, who came out of aroom in the corridor. Calling the man to 
him, he said: ‘‘ Sir, I believe you are an employee of the Corpora- 
tion?’’ “I beg your pardon, my Lord Mayor,” responded the offender. 
“ But do you know what you have done?” said his Lordship. ‘‘ You 
have passed between the Lord Mayor and the Mace! This is a most 
serious thing on the part of a Corporation employee. Pray do not let 
it occur again.” With this mild remonstrance, the Mace-led procession 
passed on, 








Much sympathy has been felt for Mr. and Mrs. G. Clark, of 
Aylesbury, in the great loss they have sustained by the death 
of their only son, Mr. GEorGE HERBERT CLark, aged 41 years— 
an illness of three months’ duration terminating fatally on the 
22nd inst. Deceased was born at Aylesbury, and on leaving 
school was engaged at the gas-works in the town, under Mr. 
George Lane, for five or six years. He obtained an appointment 
as Assistant-Manager at Para, where he remained for thirteen 
years. He returned to England about ten years ago, and entered 
the service of the Wilkins Wire-Rope Company, Limited, of East- 
wood, Nottingham, and was with them up to the time of his ill- 
ness. He married soon after his appointment, and leaves a 
widow. The funeral took place at Aylesbury last Wednesday. 


Those of our readers who hold that tariff reform is the panacea 
for many of the existing evils may be interested in a little book, 
entitled “ Fifteen Fiscal Fallacies,” written by Mr. G. W. Gough, 
B.A., F.S.S., and just published, at the price of 6d. post free, by 
the Free Trade Union, of 25, Victoria Street, Westminster. It is 
a little volume of 197 pages in which are collected what are put 
forward as “the most striking exposures to which the tariff reform 
case has ever been subjected.” The method of treatment adopted 
by the author is that of taking the tariff reformers’ statements, 
supported by quotations from their own politicians and writers, 
and then showing what he regards as the fallaciousness of them 
by illustrations from everyday experience. Thus both the ex- 
amples and the replies concern themselves with the familiar 
features of the present controversy. How far he has succeeded 
in his task must be left for the reader to judge. 


a aay SAO Steel 
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at THE IDEAL LIGHTER AT LAST. 
The “Automaton” Lamp Controtler 


can now be seen in active operation at 


39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. (1st Floor). 

















YOUR GRITIGAL INSPECTION !S CORDIALLY INVITED. 





FULL PARTICULARS OF 


AUTO-LIGHTER, Ltd., 17, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


3 GODIN’S STOVES. 
BURNING COKE, COST 3d. for 24 Hours. 


| A Consulting Engineer writes .— 

‘‘GODIN’S COKE STOVES deserve the attention of 
Gas Companies, especially during the present high 
’ price of household coal, and good COKE STOVES 
: ought to be in the Show-Room of all Gas Companies.” 


Godin’s Stoves have been sold for over 60 years all 
over the World, largely in FRANCE, GERMANY, AMERICA, &c. 


A. G. CLOAKE, 


54, HOLBORN WIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. Neng See 54s. 


| BRADDOCK’S PATENT “SLOT” METERS 
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= | Jd & J. BRADDOCK (.22:5%.:%..), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 


Telegrams: “BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” National Telephone No. 815. 


iar AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: “METRIQUE, LONDON,” Telephone No, 2412 HOP, 
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GLOVER WEST 


VERTICAL RETORTS 


ADOPTED IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AND SWEDEN 


AS FOLLOWS:— 


ST HELENS (iscdi%ions), 
MANCHESTER, 
ROCHDALE, 
BRADFORD, 
HELENSBURGH, 
LURGAN, 

TOKIO, 

SYDNEY, 
FITCHBURG (USA), 
NEWCASTLE (NEW SOUTH WALES) 
BELFAST, 
STOCKHOLM (SWEDEN), 
NELSON, 
BLACKPOOL. 


EST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT 6CO., LTD., 
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GAS ACTS FOR 1911. 


[TuHirD ARTICLE.] 


TurNiING to the Acts the promotions of Local Authorities, it is 
found that of the measures noticed on Jan. 17 (p. 152) the 
Bedwellty and Bicester ones have not survived. The Belfast 
Corporation “Omnibus” Bill, in which is a clause referring to 
differential gas prices, and by which power is sought to borrow 
{£100,000 in respect of the gas undertaking, is waiting for further 
consideration, owing to disagreement with one of the House of 
Lords amendments. 


The Chesterfield Gas and Water Act is therefore the first to 
be noticed. In this, we find the gas limits have been extended 
to Barlow Calow, Duckmanton Temple, Normanton, and Winger- 
worth. Several other clauses now commonly applicable to gas 
undertakings appear. Protecting clauses in favour of the Midland 
and Great Central Railway Companies have been inserted. Among 
the protection obtained by the Derbyshire County Council is a 
provision exempting them from liability for damage to the Gas 
and Water Board’s pipes by the use of a steam or other roller 
not exceeding 15 tons in weight. For the general purposes of the 
gas undertaking, the Board are given power to borrow such sums 
of money as the Local Government Board may sanction, and for 
such periods as the Board may prescribe. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Stevens, Son, and Parkes. | 

The assaults of motor cars and other vehicles on lamps and 
other furniture of the streets, has led the Corporation of the City 
of London to secure strengthened protection in the matter of 
liability for damage. Inthe Various Powers Bill which they in- 
troduced this session, the Corporation desired to amend section 
118 of the City of London Sewers Act, 1848, by inserting after the 
words “for doing such damage,” the addition: “Or the party 
to whom any vehicle by which such damage may be done shall 
belong.” This was intended to make owners as well as drivers 
responsible for any damage done. The amending clause in the 
Act, however, has been altered to read: “ Section 118 of the City 
of London Sewers Act, 1848, shall be read and have effect as if, 
after the words ‘or other furniture thereof,’ the following words 
were inserted—viz., ‘or any street-orderly bin, underground con- 
venience guide, post, power-hydrant guard-post, or other erection 
or apparatus in the streets the property of the Corporation.’” 
|Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Rees and Freres.| 

From the London County Council (General Powers) Act, the 
clauses quoted when noticing the Bill—referring to the hanging in 
streets of lamps other than those used for public lighting—have 
been excluded. 

The Act of the Margam District Council gives them power to 
purchase, by agreement or arbitration, of the Aberavon Corpora- 
tion such portion of their gas undertaking as is within the area 
of the District Council, conditional on notice to purchase being 
served on the Corporation within six months of the passing of the 
Act. The purchase money is to be applied by the Corporation to 
the repayment of any outstanding moneys borrowed for gas-works 
purposes, or to gas-works purposes to which capital is properly 
applicable. Within their district, the gas rights and powers vested 
in the Corporation are to be transferred to the District Council. 
Lands are scheduled for manufacturing works. In the preamble 
it is seen that estimates have been prepared for the purchase of 
land from and for the erection of gas-works, amounting to £27,500. 
Protecting clauses have been given to the Glamorgan County 
Council and to the Great Western Railway Company. In con- 
nection with the fittings clause, the stipulation as to the work 
being done through a contractor does not appear; but the Council 
are to adjust the charges so that they shall meet all outgoings in 
connection with the supply, fixing, and maintaining the fittings. 
lhe total receipts and expenditure relating to the fittings depart- 
ment are to be shown separately in the published accounts. The 
maximum price to be charged for gas is 5s. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
and, tested by the “ Metropolitan ” No. 2 burner, the illuminating 
power is not to be less than 14 candles. All other clauses are in 
ordinary terms. In the financial section of the Bill, the Council 
are allowed to borrow such sum as may be required for the pur- 
chase of part of the Aberavon Corporation Gas-Works, together 
with £27,500 for the acquisition of land and the erection of new 
works, #1000 for working capital, and such other sums as the 
Local Government Board may sanction. The purchase money is 
to be repaid in thirty years (instead of forty years as suggested in 
the Bill), the money expended on land and the erection of new 
works in forty years, and the working capital within ten years 
reg the date of borrowing. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Lees 
anid CO, 

_{n tneir Act, the Marple District Council have secured addi- 
tional land powers, and rights to construct thereon further gas- 
works. In the financial part of the measure, authorization is 
ig to the borrowing of £950 for the purchase of land, £4700 
or the extension and improvement of the gas undertaking and 
the construction of a weighbridge, and £500 for working capital, 
The money spent on land is to be repaid in sixty years, that 
expended on works in thirty years (fifty years was the term sug- 
sested in the Bill), and the working capital powers in ten years 
{twenty years suggested in the Bill). Fourteen-candle power gas 
1s to be supplied, as tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner. 


In the fittings clause, the Council are restricted to the spending 





of money only through a contractor on the provision of fittings 
or of labour and materials required for the fixing, repairing, or 
removal thereof upon or from the premises of consumers. The 
financial conditions applying to the fittings business, as referred 
to in the case of the Margam Act, appear also in this one. The 
Stockport Corporation and the Hayfield Rural District Council 
have been granted protecting clauses. As to the price of gas 
beyond the urban district, in the event of an agreement being 
entered into between the Council and the Parish Councils of 
Mellor, Chisworth, and Ludworth for a supply of gas to any public 
lamps, the price is to be the same as that charged for public light- 
ing in the urban district. Regarding the price to be charged to 
private consumers in the same parishes, it is not, for a period of 
ten years, to exceed by more than 2d. per rooo cubic feet the price 
in the urban district, and thereafter it is to be the same. The 
proposal in the Bill to add to the prepayment meter clause the 
power to charge 1s. deposit per quarter is deleted. A stand-by 
clause referring to gas supply has been allowed. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co.| 

A section in the Rotherham Corporation Act refers to the gas 
undertaking. The limits of the gas-supply area are extended so 
as to embrace the parishes or townships of Catcliffe Treeton 
and Wickersley. Tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner, 
the standard of illuminating power is henceforth to be 14 candles. 
The Heywood stand-by clauses, referring to both gas and elec- 
tricity, have been granted. The West Riding County Council, 
the Rotherham Rural District Council,and the Great Central and 
Midland Railway Companies have obtained protecting clauses. 
For the general purposes of the undertaking, £25,000 borrowing 
powers have been allowed, to be repaid in thirty years. The 
period that was suggested in the Bill was forty years. [Parliamen- 
tary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.| 

The St. Helens Corporation have, by the Act before us, had 
their illuminating power standard fixed at 14 candles, as tested by 
the “ Metropolitan” No.2 burner. Most of the clauses are of now 
commonform. Among them are stand-by clauses, relating to both 
gas and electricity, after the Heywood models. The London 
and North-Western Railway Company have secured protecting 
clauses. The clauses that appeared in the Bill designed to empower 
the Corporation to supply with gas premises outside the area of 
supply, have been expunged. In the miscellaneous section of the 
Act, this clause is found: 

Every consumer of gas, whether supplied by the Corporation or 

from any other source, and every other person who uses a stationary 
or fixed internal combustion engine, shall provide and use an effective 
silencer on the exhaust of such engine, and shall at all times at his own 
expense keep such silencer in proper repair; and in default of his so 
providing, using, or keeping such silencer in proper repair, the Cor- 
poration may, if gas is supplied by them, cease to supply gas to such 
consumer. The Corporation shall have access to, and be at liberty to 
take off, remove, test, inspect, and replace any such silencer at all 
reasonable times; such taking off, removing, testing, inspecting, and 
replacing to be done at the expense of the Corporation if the silencer 
be found in proper order, but otherwise at the expense of the consumer 
or other person aforesaid. Any person neglecting to carry out the 
provisions of this section shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £10, 
and to a daily penalty not exceeding 4os. 
In a previous clause, it is provided that all steam or gas ejected 
from any fixed engine, or the boiler or condensers thereof, and all 
condensing water above a temperature of 110° Fahr. so ejected, 
and all spent and ejected steam arising or produced in any trade, 
business, or manufacture, shall be so discharged as not to be an 
annoyance to the public. Exemptionis provided for railway com- 
panies. Offenders will be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20, 
and to a daily penalty not exceeding 40s. | Parliamentary Agents : 
Messrs, Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co.| 


<i 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


Taxation Returns Summarized. 

THERE has now been issued the concluding Blue-Book of the 
Annual Local Taxation Returns for the year to March 31, 1909. 
It is Part VIII., and consists of a “Summary and Index” of 
the preceding seven volumes, some of which have already been 
noticed, as issued, in the columns of the “ JourNAL.” The present 
volume enables us to reproduce some of the total figures for the 
twelve months referred to. 


It is the final part of the thirty-ninth annual series of returns 
issued by the Local Government Board, respecting the accounts 
of the various local authorities of England and Wales. The 
bodies whose financial transactions during the year 1908-9 are 
here summarizeu inciude all county councils, councils of muni- 
cipal boroughs, councils of metropolitan boroughs, councils of 
urban districts other than boroughs, rural district councils, boards 
of guardians, the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District, burial boards, 
harbour authorities not being commercial companies or private 
owners, authorities constituted for the purposes of the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905, parish councils, overseers, and other 
local authorities who are authorized to levy, or order to be levied, 
rates, taxes, tolls, or dues, within the meaning of the Local Taxa- 
tion Returns Acts, 1860 and 1877. The total number of the 
separate authorities embraced by this definition who had financial 
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transactions during the year is 25,309. Thisis counting only once 
those of them who made separate returns respecting their trans- 
actions in different capacities. Particulars of the sums received 
and expended by the Metropolitan Water Board in the twelve 
months dealt with are published in a separate paper ; and with a 
few exceptions, none of the amounts received or paid on income 
account by the Board are included in this summary—no part of 
their income having been received from “ rates, taxes, tolls, or 
dues.” The receipts quoted include the sums received by local 
authorities from Government grants towards the expenses incurred 
in respect of elementary education, as well as the gross receipts 
from water, gas, electric light, tramways, and other undertakings 
carried on by them, and miscellaneous receipts from rents and 
sales of property and repayments on account of work done for 
private individuals. Money borrowed to meet capital expenditure 
is treated separately. The expenditure included is such as has 
been defrayed out of the receipts mentioned. The number of 
local authorities who had expenditure (other than that defrayed 
out of loans) during the year 1908-9 in respect of water supply was 
1152, of gas supply 223, of electric lighting 242, of tramways and 
light railways 166. 

The total amount of public rates received in the year 1908-9 
was £61,273,458, of which 24’9 per cent. was collected in areas in 
the Administrative County of London. The receipts also in- 
cluded £21,355,732 from exchequer grants (including local taxa- 
tion duties), £23,918,614 from gas, water, electric light, and tram- 
way and light railway undertakings, and £15,404,790 from other 
sources. At the commencement of the twelve months, the total 
of the gross value or gross estimated rental of the rateable here- 
ditaments in England and Wales was £263,037,367 ; the total 
rateable value was £212,757,450 (including £23,653,307, the rate- 
able value of agricultural land); and the total assessable value 
for purposes of the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, was £200,930,797. 
Taking England and Wales as a whole, the gross value or gross 
estimated rental increased between the commencement of the 
year 1907-8 and that of 1908-9 by £4,132,297, or 1°6 per cent. ; 
and the rateable value, by £2,865,770, or 1°4 per cent. The aver- 
age amount of public rates per pound of assessable value for the 
year 1908-9 was 6s. 1'19d., as against 6s. o'25d. in the previous 
year, or an increase of o*94d. Calculated on the estimated popu- 
lation, the amount per head was £1-14s. 11d., as compared with 
£1 14s. 4d., or anincrease of 7d. The Exchequer grants amounted 
to 2s. per pound of rateable value, and 12s. gd. per head of the 
estimated population. 

The loans raised by local authorities during the year 1908-9 
amounted to £20,649,692, which was less by £767,339 than the 
sum raised in the preceding year. It was, in fact, smaller (with 
one exception) than for any year since 1898-9. The amount of 
loans received in the twelve months for gas-works was £523,152, 
as compared with £498,708 in the preceding year; for water- 
works, £3,209,880, against £2,896,660; for electric lighting, 
£1,568,819, against £1,328,026; and for tramways and light rail- 
ways, £2,374,448, against £3,658,402. There was also an item of 
£8778 under the heading of public lighting ; but it is pointed out 
that some borrowed moneys devoted to this purpose were entered 
against gas-works and electric lighting. The amount of loans 
outstanding increased during 1908-9 by £8,841,906—a sum smaller 
than any annual increase that took place between the years 

1895-6 and 1908-9. The total amount of outstanding loans at 
March 31, 1909 (including £48,872,063 for the Metropolitan Water 
Board) was £512,487,522; and the amount standing to the credit 
of sinking funds and other similar funds applicable towards the 
repayment of such part of this balance as was repayable by 
means of these funds was £19,058,275. 

As stated, the total of outstanding loans at March 31, 1909, was 
£512,487,522; and the relative proportions in which this was dis- 
tributed over the various purposes for which it had been borrowed, 
are as follows: Baths, cemeteries, electric lighting, gas-works, 
harbours, docks, piers, canals and quays, markets, tramways and 
light railways, and water-works, £274,169,283, or 53°5 per cent. of 
the whole; elementary education (including industrial schools), 
£39,908,745, or 7°8 per cent.; highways, bridges and ferries, and 
sewerage and sewage disposal works, £100,930,496, or 19°7 per 
cent.; and other purposes, £97,418,998, or 19 per cent. Dividing 
the amounts further, £23,429.647 relates to gas-works; £124,999,994 
to water-works (including the £48,872,063 for the Metropolitan 
Water Board) ; £29,357,974 for electric lighting ; and £34,671,021 
for tramways and light railways. The average amount per pound 
of rateable value, over England and Wales, of the total loans 
outstanding is £1 5s. gd. (including the Water Board loans) for 
undertakings which are revenue bearing, and {1 2s. 5d. for loans 
for all other works and purposes; the average amounts per head 
of the estimated population being £7 16s. 5d. and £6 15s. 11d. 

The total receipts of the local authorities in 1908-9, excluding 
loans, amounted to £121,952,594. The following are some of the 
items: Gas-works, £7,487,871 ; water-works, £4,909,627; electric 
light undertakings, £3,491,040; tramways and light railways, 
£8,030,076. The revenue of the gas undertakings carried on by 
local authorities, 1t is pointed out in the Blue-Book, fell from 
£7,048,814 in 1907-8 to £7,487,871 in 1908-9. The corresponding 
increase in the case of electric lighting undertakings was from 
£ 3,403,887 to £3,491,040—sums received for power supplied to the 
authorities’ own tramway concerns not being included. The 
total sums received by local authorities during the year under 
review from sources other than public rates, exchequer grants, 


excluding loans, was £121,910,746; and among the items may be 
mentioned: Gas-works: Maintenance and other expenses not 
being loan charges, £5,669,353; loan charges, apportioned as far 
as practicable, £1,486,224; total, £7,155,577, or 5°9 per cent. of 
the total expenditure. Electric lighting (other than public light- 
ing): Maintenance and other expenses, £1,261,305; loan charges, 
£2,086,266; total, £3,347,571, or 2°8 per cent. Public lighting: 
Maintenance and other expenses, £2,205,607; loan charges, 
£26,888; total, £2,232,495, or 1°8 per cent. Water-works: Main- 
tenance and other expenses, £1,859,086 ; loan charges, £3,501,194 ; 
total, £5,360,280, or 4°4 per cent. 

According to the returns furnished by the councils of county 
boroughs and other municipal boroughs only to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, says the Blue-Book, a large proportion of the tram- 
way and light railway, gas supply, water supply, and electricity 
undertakings owned by these councils were during the year 1908-9 
carried on without any deficiencies in the revenues to be met 
by transfers from rates or other accounts. The numbers of such 
undertakings were : Tramwaysand light railways, 65 ; water supply 
undertakings, 155; gas supply, 103; and electricity supply, 118—a 
total of 441. From these concerns, surplus revenue to the extent 
of £938,592 was transferred to other accounts of the councils in 
relief of the rates; the proportions being: Tramways and light 
railways, £285,064; water supply, £96,704 ; gas supply, £455,234; 
and electricity supply, £101,590. The returns also show that in 
the case of 28 tramways and light railway undertakings, 49 water- 
works, 2 gas-works, and 30 electricity supply undertakings carried 
on by town councils (particulars as to undertakings in the hands 
of joint boards or committees on which town councils are repre- 
sented are not in either case included) sums were transferred 
during the year from rate accounts or other accounts of the 
councils to meet deficiencies in the revenue of the undertakings. 
The total of the sums co transferred was £286,304 ; and the total 
amount of the loans outstanding in respect of themeat the end of 
the year was £26,013,495. 








Personal. 


We learn that Mr. J. P. VALon has been selected for the position 
of Second Assistant in the Gas Department of the Municipal 
Commissioners of Singapore, as advertised in the “ JourNaL” for 
Sept. 5. Mr. Valon (who has been for some time with Mr. Head, 
of Winchester) leaves England on Nov. 17. 


—> 


Birmingham Gas Department Changes. 


Subject to confirmation by the City Council, the Birmingham 
Works Sub-Committee have appointed Dr. W. B. Davidson as 
Engineer of Nechells Gas-Works, and Mr. W. Chaney as Engi- 
neer of the Saltley Gas-Works. At present, Dr. Davidson occu- 
pies the position of Chief Chemist to the Gas Department; and 
Mr. Chaney is Engineer of the Nechells works. The changes, of 
course, arise out of the resignation by Mr. F. J. Bywater of the 
Engineership of the Saltley works, in order to take up the posi- 
tion of Engineer at the East Greenwich works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. 





_ 


Directories and Statistics of Gas and Water Works.—We have 
received from the publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
Limited, of Long Acre, the “Gas-Works Directory and Statis- 
tics ” and the “ Water-Works Directory and Statistics” for 1911-12. 
The former work has reached its thirty-fourth edition, and 
the latter its twenty-ninth; and both are well known to most 
readers of the “ Journat.” As the particulars presented are 
furnished mainly by responsible officials connected with the 
various undertakings, the Editor is justified in submitting them as 
reliable. Those relating to gas supply have been revised up to 
August last; and the others have been brought as close up to date 
as possible. The“ Water-Works Directory” is larger by 40 pages 
than its immediate predecessor. In addition to the statistical 
details relating to gas and water works, the volumes contain lists 
of the chief officials connected with them, and of the Associations 
of Gas and Water Engineers and Managers, with the names of 
the Presidents and Secretaries, the addresses of the offices, and 
dates and places of mecting. The books cost ros. 6d. each. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—As was recorded in the 
“ JouRNAL ” last week, the members of this Association held their 
opening meeting for the session 1911-12 on the 21st inst. The 
other meetings will be held on the third Saturdays of the next 
seven months, with the exception of November, when the second 
Saturday (the 11th) will be the date. The gatherings will take 
place in various towns in the West Riding—mainly Leeds and 
Bradford. The following is the programme: November, visit to 
the Soothill Wood Colliery, Coke-Ovens, and Recovery Plant, at 
Batley. December, a paper on “The Construction of a Spiral- 
Guided Holder,” by Mr. W. Dawes; and one on “ Public Light- 
ing,” by Mr. E. Garsed. January, 1912, Presidential Address by 
Mr. C. D. Cawthra, followed by a demonstration and address on 
street lighting by Mr. Pyrah. February, a paper on “ Supplying 
Outlying Districts by Gas at High Pressure,” by Mr. J. k. Ken- 
nington; and another on “Cyanide Recovery,” by Mr. C. Ostler. 
March, visit to the Elland Gas-Works; April, paper on “ Carbon- 
ization,” by Mr. T. Brooke. May, joint meeting with the Man- 
chester and District Junior Gas Association, visit to Messrs. 











and loans amounted to £39,323,404. The total expenditure, 


Newton, Chambers, and Co.’s ironworks and coke-ovens. 
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CARBONIZATION IN LARGE HORIZONTAL RETORTS WITH HEAVY CHARGES. 


By Joun W. Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., of Sheffield. 
[A Paper read before the Manchester Institution of Gas Engineers, Oct. 28.] 


To put on record, and to enable members to more fully under- 
stand the equipment of the retort-house which they have this day 
viewed, I have made the following notes, which I trust will be 
interesting to them. 


At the Neepsend works we have three retort-houses. 

No. 1 consisted of eighteen beds of sevens direct-fired and 
stoked by hand, producing about 1,400,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day. 

No. 2, containing forty-eight beds of eights, all with regenera- 
tive furnaces, and equipped with two sets of West’s compressed 
air stoking machinery, producing about 6,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day. 





71 ft. 6 in. of the width, leaving 33 ft. 6 in. for the tipping and 
storing of coke. The area occupied for carbonizing is, therefore, 
23,600 square feet, which, based upon using 408 tons of coal per 
day, equals 5900 square feet per 100 tons of coal carbonized. 
There are two benches of retorts in the building, each consisting 
of twelve beds of tens, five tiers high, or 240 retorts of a rounded 
Q section, 22 ft. long, 24 in. wide by 16 in. deep. The retorts are 
built of bricks and tiles; being formed of one bottom tile, two 
springers, and eleven arch bricks, and are supported on division 
walls at 133 in. centres. I may here mention that all the retorts 


in Sheffield are made of bricks and tiles. 





No. 3 contained twenty-seven beds of sevens, semi- 
regenerator fired, and worked by West’s rope-driven 
stoking machinery. The capacity of this house was 
2,500,000 cubic feet per day. The total make at 
Neepsend, therefore, was nearly to millions. 

The retort-benches and roof in No. 3 house being 
worn out, and the stoking machinery very slow in its 
action, made it imperative that the house should be 
reconstructed. Firstly, with a view to increasing the 
total productive capacity of the works to about 
11 millions; and, secondly, with a view tc clearing 
out the retorts in No. 1 house, and utilizing the 
ground-space for the storage of coke from No. 2 
retort-house. 

Fig. 1 shows the old retort-house and the bench 
being demolished. 

To accomplish this, I had therefore to provide 
retorts for No. 3 house capable of making about five 
million cubic feet of gas per day, or just double the 
capacity of the old plant. 

I was also particularly anxious that the new set- 
tings should produce a large hard coke suitable for 
foundry work, and, if possible, such as would compete 
with coke made in coke-ovens. And chiefly on this 
ground, together with the lesser cost of reconstruction 
compared with that of vertical retorts, and after view- 
ing the excellent work that was being done at the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company’s works, Liver- 
pool, Derby, and other places, in heavy-charged horizontal retorts, 


I advised my Directors to rebuild the house and equip it with | deep furnace on the coke discharging side of the beds. 


large horizontal retorts. The alterations to one-half of the retort- 
house were commenced in the spring of 1910, and finished in time 
for last winter’s requirements. The second bench, completing the 
whole scheme, will be finished during next month. 

In the old building, coke was drawn from the retorts on both 
sides of the bench; but as we decided to use a pusher for this pur- 
pose, we pulled down and rebuilt the wall on one side of the retort- 
house, setting it back, and making the house 10 feet-wider. This 
was beneficial in many ways, as it brought the retort-bench nearer 
to the coal-sidings and drops, and gave more space for dealing 
with the coke on the low-level yard side. The walls of the retort- 
house were raised 5 ft. 9 in., and a new steel roof with ample ven- 
tilation was erected. Fig. 2 shows the enlarged retort-house and 
the new bench being built. The interior of the house now 
measures 305 feet long, 105 feet wide, 26 feet high at tlie eaves, 
above the stage-floor level, the ground floor being 15 ft. g in. 
below this level. The retort-bench and stoking machinery occupy 





Fig. 2.—Remodelling the Retort-Bench in No. 3 House. 





Fig. 1.—The Old Neepsend Retort-House during Demolition. 


The regenerators are of the modified Klénne type, having one 
Fireclay 


| material containing 95 per cent. of silica (obtained from the Silica 





Firebrick Company, of Oughtibridge) was used exclusively in the 
combustion chambers of the settings, and the retort-arch bricks 
were made of fireclay material containing 85 per cent. of silica. 
The arches of the retort-bench are formed by two rings of fire- 
bricks, the inner ring composed of bricks g in. deep by g in. long, 
and a backing ring 44 inches deep. The writer would specially 
commend this system to members as a preventative of the drop- 
ping of the rings of the arches as occurs when they are made of 
three courses, each 44 inches deep. 

On the furnace side of the benches is a subway, 15 ft. wide by 
12 ft. 8in. high, running the length of the retort-house; and on the 
opposite side is a passage 13 ft. 6 in. wide by 13 ft. 6in. high. 

The stage floor is formed of cast-iron floor plates on the 
pusher side of the retort-bench, and of steel girders and concrete, 
with a covering of cast-iron plates 1 inch thick on the coke dis- 
charging side. 

A large number of the retort mouthpieces are fitted 
with Mr. J. W. Helps’ (Croydon) patent adjustment 
for centring the lid to take up the wear on the pin 
and hinge. This seems to mea commendable device, 
and adds very little to the cost. 

The ascension pipes, which are 7 inches in dia- 
meter, are placed on both sides of the retort-bench. 
It has frequently been stated that with two ascension 
pipes to each retort, the gas will almost certainly 
travel entirely up one pipe—i.e., assuming both pipes 
are open, except just when the flush of gas is being 
given off during the first period of carbonization. 
This is undoubtedly so where the dip-pipes are sealed, 
and also even applies when the dips are both unsealed 
and with half-a-tenth back-pressure in the hydraulic 
mains. 

The following diagrams (fig. 3) show some very 
erratic but interesting temperatures, and, where re- 
torts are not filled with coal, and there is ample room 
for large ascension pipes, point to the advisability of 
erecting ascension pipes at one end of the retort 
only. Where this is done at one of our works, the 
retorts are always hotter on the side at which the 
gas is taken off. I may mention that when the 
mains are sealed, and the pressure on the retort is 
increased to about 7-10ths, the temperature on the 
dip-pipe falls an average of about 50° Fahr. This 
varies {according to whichever pipe is taking the 
most gas, and’also with the period after charging. 
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The hydraulic mains (one to every 
two beds) measure 30 in. wide by 
30 in. deep, and are supported on the 
main buckstays. They are fitted with 
the unsealing arrangement invented 
by Mr. George Helps, of Nuneaton. It 
may be of interest to mention that at 
Sheffield we have-already sixty-two 
beds fitted with this system; and I 
am so satisfied with it that I am 
gradually adapting the arrangement 
to all our hydraulic mains. For the 
benefit of those who are unacquainted 
with the method, I may mention that 
it consists of a light sheet steel shallow 
inverted box running the length of the 
hydraulic main and half its width; 
this being coupled to a pipe conveying 
gas at 4-inch pressure. By applying 
the pressure, the level of the liquid in 

he main is raised 2 inches, and the 
dip-pipe sealed to the extent of 3-inch, 
while drawing and charging. On the 
paerne being released, the liquor 
alls and remains 1} inches below the 
bottom of the dip-pipe. 

The pull on the hydraulic ‘mains is 
regulated by a Peebles 15-inch gover- 
nors, of which there is one fitted to 
each six.beds ; and a steady gauge of 
half-a-tenth, back-pressure is main- 
tained, as will be seen from the dia- 
grams on next page. 

‘ Fig. 4 shows the vacuum at the 
outlet of the governor. Fig. 5 shows 
the pressure in the hydraulic mains. 
Fig. 6 shows the pressure in the 
yetort arch-pipe; and the marks on 
jt. denoting increased pressure show 
when the dip-pipes are sealed for 
charging retorts on that section. 

The gas from the retort-bench is 
conveyed to the condensers by four 
lines of 30-inch steel mains; two lines 
being placed inside the retort-house 
and two lines outside. The total length 
of these mains is 1500 feet. 

The tar in the hydraulic mains is 
run off every four hours; and we 
have not had more than half-a-dozen 
stopped pipes since the first bench was 
started—now nearly twelve months 
ago. 

With the view of filling the retorts 
with coal as full as possible, we 
decided to instal the “ Arrol-Foulis” 
type of hydraulic charging machines, 
by which any weight of charge—up 
to 18 cwt.—can be put in the retorts; 
but as we get a large variety of coals, 
and some of them swell during car- 
bonizing much more than others, we 
find it best to put in about 17 cwt. of 
coal and burn it off in twelve hours. 
The charges are very evenly laid in 
the retorts—as will be seen by the 
dummy charge placed in the experi- 
_mental wooden templateretort. There 
is one of these machines operating on 
each side of the retort-bench. 

Fig. 7 shows the “ Arrol-Foulis” 
charging machine, by which charges 
of any volume can be laid perfectly 
level in the retorts. With heavy 
charges of long duration, we find very 
little carbon is formed on the retorts ; 
the small quantity being of a crozzley 

‘nature is easily removed. 

The coke is discharged from the 
retorts by a “ Hunter-Barnett ” hy- 
draulic pusher, made by Sir William 
Arrol and Co., of Glasgow, consist- 


ing of an inner and outer ram, and ~ 


is a comparatively light, but substan- 
tial machine. These machines are 
easily manipulated, and have worked 
very smoothly since they were started 
twelve months ago. Fig. 8:shows the 
“Hunter-Barnett” retort discharging 


machine, the ram of which has an efficiency of about 8 tons. 
The power for operating the stoking machines is obtained from 
a hydraulic engine delivering against an accumulator weighted to 
give 650 Ibs. per square inch. Flexible hose attached to runpers 
conveys the pressure to the machines at four points along the 
length of the retort-house on each side. ; 
The coke, when it is pushed from the retorts, falls into large 
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Fuli Lines show Temperatures on Furnace Side of Bed. 
Dotted Lines show Temperatures in Same Retort on Opposite Side of Bed. 
[Both taken simultaneously. ] 


Fig. 3.—Temperatures of Gas in Dip-Pipes with Twelve-Hour Charges, Taken each Half-Hour 
after Charging, with Dips Unsealed, and o'o5 Inch Pressure on Dip-Pipes. 


| skips-eapable of holding the contents of two retorts, or (say) about 
| 24 cwt.~It is then taken on a telpher rail, immersed ia a tank of 
| water, and'tipped into a hopper, or on to the heap, as required. 
The telphef consists of a 25 H.P. paraffin driven, self-contained 
motor, running 6n.a track carrié@-on swan-necked brackets from 
the top of the retort-bench main buckstays, and from rolled steel 
joists, spanning the coke vaults. This track is continued with 
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Fig. 4.—Pressure Diagram, Exhauster Side of Governor. 
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Fig. 5.—Hydraulic Main Vacuum in No. 3 Retort-House. 
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Fig. 6.—Register Fixed on Dip-Pipe. 


two curves over quenching tanks, and extends the full length of 
the coke-store, which is parallel with the retort-bench. A con- 
siderable amount of trouble was experienced with the telpher 
plant, due principally to weakness in construction. But this is 
gradually being overcome; and the apparatus is now doing its 
work in a satisfactory manner. Fig. 9 shows the paraffin telpher, 
skip, and rails. 

The coke made in these retorts, with the large charges, is very 
much more dense, and, consequently, heavier than ordinary coke. 
The real specific gravity of the coke averages 1°920, compared with 
1°847 of coke made on our ordinary horizontal retorts. 
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Fig. 7.—The Arrol-Foulis Charging Machine. 





Coal for the elevators is discharged from drop-bottom waggons 
on the sidings, which are situated some 28 feet above the retort- 
house stage-floor level, at a cost of 1d. per ton. It is then raised 
by three elevators spaced conveniently along the retort-house, and 
delivered into hoppers, from which the charging-machines take 
their supply as they pass along the front of the retort-bench. The 
hoppers on each machine carry 5 tons of coal, or sufficient to 
charge eleven mouthpieces. 

Up to the present, however, it has not been possible to make a 
test of long duration to see the actual results we are obtaining, 
owing to other retorts having to be at work at the same time ; but 











Fig. 8.—The Hunter-Barnett Coke-Pusher. 
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Fig. 9.—The Telpher Rail, Cab, and Skips. 


from several short tests we have made on Sundays, when only 
the retorts in No. 3 house have been in operation, we have 
obtained the following figures :— 


Average make per ton = 12,380 cubic feet, using a mixture of York- 
shire and Derbyshire coals. This is some 7 per cent. higher 
than we obtained from our other plant at the same works. 

Average quality, as tested by the No. 2 ‘‘ Metropolitan’’ burner, 
15°71 candles. 

Average calorific value, 578 B.Th.U. gross. 

Analysis of gas purified through oxide of iron, using 14 per cent. of 
air for revivification :— 





Per Cent. 

SOUPRMIRMIEDND Sy 6c Sai. ee rai oc a> eh Se aw 7 
eee ee a ee oe a oe Te 8 
a a a a a ea 4°! 
EROS ie ee du ow: ee We ee ‘3 
NONOEMEO? 5. So aus in 6 es &% % eS 5'8 
ES a en a ee a oe ee, 
a ee ae ee a ee 
Nitrogen by difference. . . . . . «© «© «© « « 7°1 

100°O 


Coke used for fuel, 13°5 lbs. per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized. This 
includes any usable coke picked from the producer refuse, but 
used under the steam-boilers. 


The coke made is bright and hard, and very much larger than 
we make in our ordinary horizontal retorts; and it is certainly 
larger than any I have seen made in vertical retorts. 

The tar is very fluid, and much superior to that obtained from 
light charged retorts. 

The writer has not been able to obtain the make of ammoniacal 
liquor per ton, as the liquor mixes with that made in the adjoin- 
ing plant; but the yield all round has not increased since the 
heavy charges were started. 

The temperature of the retorts, taken with the Féry pyrometer 
averages : 

Degrees Fahr. 


| i a a 
SL a | 
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The number of men (all grades) required to work the twenty- 
four beds is 43. This is equal to (say) g tons of coal per man. 

The cost of carbonizing, including coal unloading and elevating, 
firing, stoking, opening and closing lids, trying pipes, removing 
coke, attendance on hydraulic mains, cleaning-up retort-house, 
boiler firemen and engine drivers, when working the twelve beds, 
twelve-hour charges, amounts to 83d. per ton. When the full 
twenty-four beds are at work, I estimate the cost will be further 
reduced to 7d.; and it must be remembered that the rates for 
labour are very high in Sheffield. I have no doubt this working 
cost is much higher than in settings of vertical retorts; but then 





it must not be forgotten that the cost of construction is consider- 
ably less. 

The total cost of remodelling the retort-house, including raising 
and rebuilding part of the retort-house walls, new roof, steel 
stanchions and supporting piers along the centre of the house, 
new retort-benches, retort-fittings, pipes and mains, governors, 
stoking machinery, but excluding coal breakers, elevators, and 
conveyors (the old ones being re-used after thorough overhaul and 
repairs), will, I think, not exceed £35,000. [The exact figure 
cannot be given, as the work is not quite completed.] Thus, 
assuming we make 5 millions per day maximum (which, I think, 
can easily be done by working 12 cwt. charges drawn every eight 
hours), works out at £7000 per million of daily make, and £81 per 
ton of coal per day; or, based on our present twelve-hour charges 
of 17 cwt., is equal to £85 per ton of coal per day. These 
figures are, I think, over 40 per cent. less than it would have cost 
to put in an installation of vertical retorts. 

Fig. 10 shows the retort-house as reconstructed; and on pp. 306-7 
a plan is reproduced showing the remodelling of the plant. 
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COAL STORAGE. 





By Epwarp A. Harman, Huddersfield. 


[A Paper read before the Manchester District Institution of Gas 
Engineers, Oct. 28.] 


At the request of our esteemed President (Mr. Robert Watson), 
the author proposes to make a few remarks upon the subject 
of coal storage. Let it be understood that such remarks have 
reference to works in the United Kingdom, and are not intended 
in any way to apply to Continental or foreign practices, which 
must necessarily be governed by their distinct climatic and other 
special conditions. 


The subject of coal storage in connection with gas-works is one 
of greater importance than may be apparent at first sight. The 
consideration of space, which is perhaps of paramount importance, 
has many others depending on it. One is, perhaps, tempted to 
regard questions of coal storage simply from the standpoint of 
the sufficiency of coal supply. But questions of deterioration, 
freedom from heating, dust, safety, and convenience of site for 
stacking and removing, are equally important; while it is, more- 
over, often most desirable to be able to ascertain at short notice 
the actual stock of coal upon a works. Coal-stores of more or 
less elaborate design are to be found in many works; while in 
others any old dilapidated shedding is considered sufficient. 
However desirable it may be to store coal under water 1n some 
countries, it will be allowed that this method ordinarily is unsult- 
able for British works, and, indeed, is not necessary. 

The importance of the question is apparent from the enormous 
quantity of coal to be dealt with, as shown by the last published 
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Fig. 10.—The No. 3 Retort-House at Neepsend as reconstructed. 


parliamentary returns; the amount carbonized in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1909 being as follows :— 





Tons. 
Bycompanies. . . «© « «+ « » «+ « «© QQ l9S,892 
By localauthorities . . . . . . . . . 6,049,788 
cc: « » « « 399229,3920 


It _ be recognized that a large percentage of this has to be 
stored. 

What the broadening of business, so conspicuous of late years, 
will lead to, it is impossible to determine. Certain it is that, with 
the utilization of gas for so many industrial purposes, gas authori- 
ties have prospects of an enormous development, for which they 
must prepare. 

Let it be noted in passing that Mr. Thomas Newbigging, to 
whom all gas engineers are indebted for his famous ‘ Handbook,” 
states in it that “in storing coal 43 cubic feet of space per ton is 
required ;” and this rule is generally adopted. 


Coat STACKING. 


The practice of piling coal in heaps is about as primitive a 
method as can well be conceived. Unsightly mounds about a 
gas-works are too common, making what would be otherwise a 
businesslike looking place into something akin to a refuse tip. 
On the other hand, in some works care is taken to build dry 
boundary walls from large lumps of coal, either selected from the 
current deliveries or ordered specially large for the purpose. But 
this method is a costly one. The walls, while looking very well 
for a short time, soon become “ weathered.” In the event, too, 
of a fall of the wall, the stack in question wears a disreputable or 
broken-down appearance the rest of its days. Further, many 
a stack, which might well have been left undisturbed, has been 
desirably used up on account of the state of the dry boundary 
wall, and a fresh lot of coal put in its place, involving, of course, 
the additional cost of removal and replacement. 


Coat Bins, &c. 


Apart from the building of coal-store houses, the desirability 
of building suitable coal-bins has often elicited attention, and is 
one greatly to becommended. Itis obvious that a given capacity 
per bin enables any coal stock to be ascertained in a short time. 
Coal-bins made with stone or brick walls can be artistic in design 
if desired. One of the advantages of the bin system is that, in 
the event of coal heating, it is possible to restrict same to one 
bin, which can be cleared. The capital cost of building bins is, 
of Course, considerable; but, on the other hand, the method of 
building dry walls, as has been pointed out, also involves great 
expense, and this, too, out of revenue. 

When designing coal-stores on the bunker system, it is necessary 
to have some knowledge as to the pressures exerted by stacked 
Coal on the confining surfaces. It is seldom that the angle of 
repose of coal is taken at a greater value than 45 degrees, which 
§lves a pressure much in excess of that actually found, more 
especially with deep stacks. During the filling up of a coal-store 





a short time ago, experiments were made to ascertain the actual 
pressure exerted on a vertical face, and so determining the sta- 
bility of the walls. It was found that up to a depth of about 
7 to 8 feet, the intensity of horizontal pressure was nearly pro- 
portional to the depth, and at this depth reached a value of about 
45 lbs. per square foot. Below this the pressure increased so 
little that at a depth of 35 feet it was only 60 lbs. per square foot. 
This has been substantiated by experiments made in the grain 
warehouses at Liverpool, where it was found that the greatest 
horizontal pressure on the walls did not exceed 50 lbs. per square 
foot, and was nearly constant except near the upper surface. 

The pressure of coal on a horizontal surface depends to a large 
extent on the depth of the coal and on the extent of the surface. 
For a large surface, the pressure is, of course, equal to the total 
weight of coal vertically above it; but for small areas, such as 
breaker pit covers, &c., it is certainly much less than this—due to 
part of the weight being carried by natural arches formed in the 
substance of thecoal. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
under such pressures as exist at a considerable depth, any earthy 
material will agglomerate and become capable of withstanding 
greater stresses than would be theoretically expected from its 
behaviour in a loose state. The actual state of stresses in loose 
solid materials is a subject on which there is very little exact in- 
formation. Theoretically, it would appear that coal-bunker walls 
having a vertical inside face, need only be about 50 per cent. 
stronger than would be required to withstand wind pressure; and 
they have been successfully adopted. It is obvious that the 
selection of the type of coal stores is a question of area available 
and the type of retort-house. The coal-store must be designed 
so as to have the desired capacity, and to give the greatest 
facilities for handling the material, consistent with the cost of 
the structure. 


CoaL-STACK FIREs. 


One of the troubles connected with the storage of coal is its 
liability to take fire spontaneously or otherwise. There is great 
variety of opinion as to the cause of this heating. Inquiries into 
the subject seem to indicate that the heating is due to the surface 
condensation of oxygen by the coal, and the subsequent oxidation 
of some of the hydrocarbons. Pyrites contained in the coal is 
also capable of spontaneous oxidation, and probably assists in 
the action. It is an established fact that the coals most liable to 
heating are those of friable bituminous nature, especially those 
containing a large proportion of iron pyrites or “ brasses.” While 
it used to be suggested that the best method of preventing coal 
fires was to provide ample ventilation in the body of the coal and 
to keep it dry, recent investigation has proved this to be a fallacy. 
It is difficult, if not altogether impossible, in a large coal stack to 
properly ventilate it so that air circulates in sufficient quantity to 
carry away the heat generated by this oxidation ; and, therefore, 
if the heat is not removed, the admission of limited quantities of 
oxygen necessarily augments the trouble. Though, as stated, at one 
time ventilation was freely advocated, in the author’s opinion it 
is disastrous. When coal becomes heated, the tubes provided for 
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ventilation or for taking temperatures form an efficient primary 
air supply, with the result that when heating takes place a large 
area may quickly be involved. The author has in his recollection 
definite cases of fires being stimulated by a ventilation system. 
Even in this matter, though, differences of opinion exist. Whena 
coal-stack is found to be heating, it is most undesirable to permit 
any disturbance by inserting rods to locate the body of the fire. 
Any undue heating of the coal soon makes itself apparent. A 
rise in the temperature of the store is noticed and the coal begins 
to “steam,” which is especially apparent on frosty days. As the 
heating proceeds some of the coal is distilled, and a brown oily 
deposit will be noticed wherever the resulting vapours make their 
escape. These vapours, chiefly of the paraffin series of hydro- 
carbons, possess a very disagreeable sickly odour, and occasion 
an irritating sensation when inhaled. When this state of things 





is noticed immediate action must be taken, or the coal will soon 
burst into violent combustion. e 

In a report to the New South Wales Government, in the year 
1g01, on the spontaneous ignition of coal in bulk, the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the cause of coal fires on 
board ships stated that the two conditions which brought about 
the spontaneous combustion of coal were (1) a sufficient supply of 
oxygen, and (2) a sufficient confinement of the heat developed by 
oxidation. Also that the most favourable conditions for heating 
occur in heaps of moderately lumpy coal mixed with certain 
quantities of coal dust. The Commission also found that coal 
stored in hot weather was more liable to combustion than that 
stored in cold weather, and that the danger increased with the 
thickness of the heap. ; 

In some experiments conducted to ascertain the effect of water 
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two similar cubical bins (21 feet side) were filled with about 
245 tons of coal. Every precaution was taken to keep the coal in 
one of them dry, while that in the other was saturated with water. 
In the course of 73 days, the temperature of the dry coal (at the 
centre of the bin) had risen sufficiently to melt the soldered con- 
nections of the thermometer, while the wet coal showed no signs 
of heating after five months. They, therefore, recommended that 
when the atmospheric temperature rose to over go° Fahr., the 
coal to be stored should be well wetted. It has been found that 
so long as the coal is not stacked to more than a certain height, 
there is little danger of heating; but immediately this height is 
exceeded, trouble is experienced. With ordinary coals this critical 
height is from 15 to 20 feet. When coal is to be stored in the 
Open, it is therefore undesirable to stack it toa height of more than 
about 16 feet. When, however, it is necessary, owing to lack of 





ground space, to store coal (as a regular thing) to a much greater 
height than this, floors should be interposed and adequate provision 
made for dealing with heated coal. 

Apart from the suggestion so often advanced, that spontaneous 
combustion is the cause of coal heating and firing, the author had 
an experience of a coal-stack firing by reason of a small portion of 
it having been unwittingly placed over a steam-pipe track which 
was laid in a channel covered by huge flag-stones. The surface 
being warm undoubtedly caused the fire to commence at that par- 
ticular point. It has occurred to him that possibly in some works 
a coal stack may be placed over a portion of a warm gas-main laid 
underground, which would have a similar effect. It must be 
frankly owned that the real cause of coal heating yet remains to 
be determined, and that opinions largely differ. When such an 
unfortunate catastrophe occurs, the chief endeavour is to overcome 
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it rather than perhaps to investigate the cause. In a noteworthy 
letter published in the “ JourNAL oF Gas LicutTinG ” for Nov. 5, 
1901, Mr. Joseph Tysoe gave his valuable experience with coal 
heating in a stack containing 30,000 tons, and proved that deluging 
the coal with water was one of the best methods. Mr. Tysoe 
further showed that a small quantity of water aggravated the 
heating, but an ample supply disposed of it. From actual experi- 
ence, the author can fully corroborate this plan, though he has 
found that when a coal stack is on fire the quantity of water 
required to overcome the difficulty is incredible. The author 
wrote a letter on the subject of coal stack fires to the “‘ JouRNAL 
oF Gas LicutinG” for Nov. 26, 1901, and gave his experiences 
on the matter at the time, which have since been borne out in 
dealing with the heating of coal. 

In the “ JournaL oF Gas Licutinc” for April 18, 1905, a 
suggestion was published respecting heated coal, as follows: 


“If turning the coal over is impossible and the heart of the 
pile is suspected to be alight, an effective method is to ram in 
a good-sized pipe drilled at the end with several holes. When 
this has penetrated the surrounding coked fuel, a stream of 
water should be turned on to it, which will speedily result in 
the extinction of the fire.” 


The author realizes that in many cases difficulty will be experi- 
enced in inserting the pipe; but in other cases it might possibly be 
accomplished and be of assistance. It is-obvious that heated 
coal must be removed and carbonized as speedily as possible. 


CovERED CoaL-SToREs. 


At one time it would have been considered ridiculous to have 
suggested that coal need not be protected from rain and snow in 
winter, or even from the raysof the sun in summer. The author’s 
experience has been that little ill-effect for gas-making purposes 
is produced upon the coal by exposure to the weather. Certainly 
no advantage has been obtained from covering coal in the matter 
of heating and of firing, from which it may be inferred that 
covered stores are not necessary except possibly as a protection 
for the workmen. The percentage of moisture absorbed by coal 
is certainly inconsiderable. In the South of England at least, 
the effect of exposure to the weather of coal from wet pits has 
more a drying effect than a wetting one, taking the average of 
the year round. 


Stack DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF COAL SEPARATELY. 


The desirability of keeping different classes of coal stacked 
separately in convenient places for use in emergency is apparent, 
though it is not often realized or, at all events, practised. This 
method enables tests to be made upon a practical scale of manu- 
facture. It further enables judicious mixing of coals to be prac- 
tised, which is advantageous in some cases, especially with in- 
clined retorts. 

Op Stock. 


It is commonly urged that old stock should be used up and new 
provided in its place. Indeed, many authorities have advocated 
the using-up of all coal annually, and providing new. The author’s 
experience does not justify this recommendation. After coal has 
been stacked for some time, the rate of deterioration diminishes 
to almost mil. , 

During the time the author was in the service of the Birming- 
ham Corporation under Mr. Henry Hack, he made some tests 
with fresh coal and coal which had been stacked for some years 
from the same colliery, when the percentage of loss was found to 
be very small—the coal being all well screened. A few years 
since, Mr. Charles Hunt published some very valuable tests he 
had made respecting the deterioration of coal by storage. 

The deterioration of coal in stock varies greatly according to 
the length of time and quality of the material; but the author 
thinks it will be generally agreed from actual experience that the 
rate of deterioration reduces greatly by time. If this be granted, 
then it is not desirable to constantly renew a coal stack, but to 
leave the old one in stock. The author has some coal in stock 
which has been in its present position for eighteen years or more, 
and the loss now is imperceptible. 


RATES OF DELIVERY. 


The collieries are generally speaking considerate enough in 
arranging rates of delivery to suit the convenience of gas under- 
takings. Latterly there has been a natural desire to equalize the 
deliveries all the year round. For regular working, this is certainly 
desirable. Owing to the increased summer output of gas from 
gas-works, the quantity of coal required during these months is 
considerably increasing. As an illustration, it may be mentioned 
that the output of gas at Huddersfield in the year 1892 was 534 
million cubic feet, and the maximum day’s output 3,606,000 cubic 
feet, the ratio to the yearly output being 148; while in the year 
1910, the output was 897 millions, and the maximum day’s output 
3,752,000 cubic feet, the ratio being 239. It will be seen that for 
a corresponding output 38 per cent. less coal was required for a 
winter’s day in the latter year than would have been the case had 
the old conditions obtained. Also, of course, 38 per cent. less 
manufacturing plant was required. 

A valuable paper, entitled ““On Modern Methods of Handling 
and Storing Coals,” was read at the Institution of Gas Engineers 
by Mx. F. D. Marshall in May, 1897, during the presidency of 
Mr. Corbet Woodall; and it will be remembered, with pleasure, 





that in September, 1899, the members inspected among others, 
the celebrated coal-stores of the Danish Gas Company. 


TENANT'S CAPITAL. 


As to rating, Assessment Committees often inquire as to the 
quantity of coal in stock, and make some sort of calculation there- 
from for tenant’s capital. But Assessment Committees’ rulings 
are so crude and arbitrary that this point may be ignored. Inthe 
majority of cases, probably a rule-of-thumb method is adopted by 
them without regard to coal stock. A comparison of the amounts 
paid per 1000 cubic feet by different undertakings will reveal 
the inequality and injustice of the present methods of valuation 
for rating purposes. 

MAXIMUM STORAGE. 


The necessities of works will vary according to their location. 
Those members whose works are in close proximity to coal-fields 
may deem a coal stock unnecessary. Indeed, the author has in 
his mind where this is almost superfluous. This may be all very 
well providing it can be guaranteed that there will not be any 
emergencies. The opinions of engineers vary considerably as 
to the stock required, and opinions of eminent engineers might 
be quoted ranging from one month to six months’ maximum coal 
consumption. Generally speaking, a stock of about ten weeks’ 
maximum consumption will be found ample. 


WET STORAGE OF COAL. 

The author does not propose to deal with this. The experi- 
ments made by Mr. J. Macaulay, of Newport (Mon.), reviewed in 
the “ JouRNAL oF Gas Licutinc” for Nov. 17, 1903, p. 409, may 
be found useful to those interested in the subject. 


Every engineer must determine for himself the most desirable 
form of coal stacking to suit local conditions and circumstances, 
and the author only desires to call attention to what he considers 


a few important items in the storage of coal for works however | 


large or small. : 

The author hopes that by introducing the subject, some of the 
members may be induced to contribute their experience to the 
general question. 





THE GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY 
AND PUBLIC LIGHTING OF TURIN. 


Perhaps the principal feature in the report of the Societa dei 
Consumatori di Gas-Luce of Turin, presented to the shareholders 


at the annual meeting on the 13th inst., was the fact that during 
the year an agreement had been come to with the local authority 
to initiate and to improve the public lighting of the attractive 
capital city of Piedmont. Inverted burners are being installed, 
and high-pressure illumination is also being adopted in certain 
streets. Preference has been given to the “ Pharos” system; 
and the lamps on the Ponte Isabella part of the exhibition are 
not the least of its many attractions. Improvement in public 
lighting will continue ; and it is hoped in time to bring Turin into 
the front rank of European cities in this respect. 

For some years past, as will be remembered, continual construc- 
tional work has been going on in the Consumers’ Company’s gas- 
works, and our illustrations have shown what practical, and at 
the same time pleasing, results have been obtained, in regard 
to the buildings, the plant, and its working. Now these building 
operations are all but completed, except for the reconstruction of 
an old bench of ten beds of retorts, and the establishing of a third 
purifying shed on the site of the oldest and smallest gasholder. 
All the work that has been done has led to satisfactory and efficient 
working and general progress in results. Thus, during the last 
year, the gas consumption reached 20,298,547 cubic metres, as 
compared with 18,692,902 cubic metres the year before. This 
consumption was divided into percentages as follows: Ordinary 
use, 90°88 ; industrial use, 2°75; aeronautics, 0°05; motive power, 
0°77; public lighting, 5°55. In May last, some 50,000 tons of 
coal were bought at favourable prices; but the upward tendency 
may prevent the same rates pertaining when other coal contracts 
will have to be made. . 

The coke sales have proceeded with their usual regularity; 
26,100 tons being disposed of. The demand exceeds the supply; 
and by the end of September the coke stores were completely 
empty. So, too, the sales of other bye-products have been satis- 
factory; the price of sulphate of ammonia being increased partly 
by a demand in Japan. Even tar sales have improved, and the 
daily production all but disposed of. ; 

Thanks are again given to the Engineer and Manager (Sig. Cav. 
Beria) and to the whole of the working staff, the successful results 
of whose industry must be very gratifying not only to themselves, 
but to the President of the Board (Sig. Cav. Gioachino Fornas) 
and the shareholders. 

It may be added that the general meeting of the Company was 
held for the first time in a specially built and pleasingly decorated 
hall on the works. 








Gas Engineering at the California University.—At the recent 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, a fund was started 
to endow, in the University of California, a course of study under 
which will be conferred annually the degree of “‘ Gas Engineer. 
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and MAINTENANCE, the primary considera- 
tions from the Gas Company’s standpoint, we 
have studied the interests of the Consumers to whom 
the Gas Company’s appeal is in turn directed. There- 
fore, we desire to strongly emphasize the claims of 
our fires in the matter of 


EFFICIENCY. 


By this we mean not only the utmost Heating Efficiency 
which results from long and painstaking experiment in 
our laboratories, directed towards the perfecting of 
‘‘fuel’’ and firebrick from the scientific side, but the 
efficiency of INCANDESCENCE which every lover 
of a ‘‘cheerful” fire looks for. And this result is 
achieved with the additional recommendation of 


ae ECONOMY. 


The Davis Gas Stove Company, Ltd. 
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NAPHTHALINE AND ITS CURE. 


THE “SIMPLEX” VAPORIZER. 


This Apparatus is specially suitable for the prevention of Naphthaline 


deposits in the districts. 

Fixed near the inlet or outlet of Gasholder, it can be used to vaporize 
a suitable Hydrocarbon into the Gas in such quantities as to 
entirely prevent the deposition of Naphthaline in the mains or 


IV. 











consumers’ services. 
Orders received from Hampton Court, Great Harwood, Clitheroe, 


Jersey, Kilmarnock, Hornsey, Gt. Yarmouth, Walton-on-Thames, 
Banbury, Warwick, Cleckheaton, Mitcham, Liverpool, Brisbane, 
Merthyr Tydfil, St. Albans, and Waltham Cross. 


PRICES AND FURTHER PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Lio, 


ELLAND, YORKS. 
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PRACTICAL ADVICE ON GAS-FITTING, 


By R. HALKETT, 


Assistant Superintendent, City of Leeds Gas Mains and Distribution Department. 





The work is the outcome of a number of years’ practical training 
and experience on part of the author, and is an_ invaluable 
book for all engaged in the Fitting branch of the Gas Industry. 
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THE GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS AT ROCHDALE. 


Inauguration of the New Plant. 
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Tue formal opening of the installation of Glover-West vertical 
retorts at the Rochdale Gas-Works took place last Wednesday, 
when, at the invitation of the Chairman of the Gas and Electricity 
Committee (Mr. Councillor Walker), the members of the Town 
Council and other gentlemen, including several gas engineers 


from neighbouring towns, assembled at the works to inspect the 
new plant. 


The installation, which comprises five settings of eight retorts 
(forty retorts in all), with coal and coke handling plants, is of a 
capacity of approximately 1} million cubic feet per day. The 
complete installation of five settings was put into operation on 
the 7th inst., when a large section of the inclined-retort house 
was shut down; and since that date the new plant has continued 
to work regularly and satisfactorily. 

The success of the first installation of the Glover-West vertical 
retorts at the St. Helens Gas- Works, which has now been in con- 
stant operation for three years, induced Mr. T. Banbury Ball, the 
Gas Engineer of the Rochdale Corporation, to arrange some time 
ago for a test of the coal in use at the Rochdale works ; and the 
results were so satisfactory that a contract was placed with West’s 
Gas Improvement Company, Limited, for the construction of a 
retort-house on a site which was prepared by clearing a corner of 
anexisting coal-store which served a house equipped with hori- 
zontal retorts. The extensions at the gas-works also. include the 
construction of a coal-store in reinforced concrete, with a road- 
=, above it to enable carts to deposit the coal in the store—the 
roadway being approached from a high-level road. 

The new retort-house is of steel-braced framing, filled in with 
42-inch brickwork, and is of a design which admirably suits the 
type of plant erected in it. The coal is supplied from the new 
coal-store to a coal-breaker, which reduces the large pieces to the 
_ required, and delivers it to a gravity-bucket conveyor, which 
for the first portion is below the roadway between the coal-store 
oe retort-house, and then elevates the coal to and along a 
horizontal track extending the whole length of the retort-stack, 
and provided with outlets which enable the coal to be delivered 





from the conveyor to a coal-bunker of a capacity of 24 hours’ 
supply, from which the coal feeding the hoppers of the vertical 
retorts is taken. 

The system of carbonization is continuous, and the retorts are 
heated on the Glover-West principle of heating and regeneration, 
which enables the heat to be extracted from the coke prior to it 
passing from the retorts to the receiving chambers below the 
setting, and results in considerable economy in the fuel account. 
The coke is removed from below the retort-bench and conveyed 
to the yard by a West coke-conveyor. 

A lift is provided for raising the producer coke-waggon to the 
level of the top of the producers, as well as to the levels of the 
several platforms provided for gaining access to the different parts 
of the plant. In addition to the lift, the installation is provided 
with staircases to the platforms. The coal and coke plants, 
together with the lift, are driven by gas-engines. 

At the close of the inspection, the visitors assembled for 
luncheon at the invitation of Mr. Councillor Walker ; and toasts 
were proposed which included “ The Gas and Electricity Com- 
mittee,” “ The Contractors,” and “ The Visitors.” 








Scottish Junior Gas Association, Western District—The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. D. Fulton, of Dawsholm) intimates that a meeting 
of the Association will be held in Glasgow on the evening of 
Saturday next, at which a paper upon “ Prepayment Gas-Meters” 
will be read by Mr. James Grant, of the Meter Department, 
Glasgow. During the current session, the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation will commence at seven o’clock, instead of 7.30 p.m. 

The Manchester and District Junior Gas Association will next 
Saturday afternoon visit the Liverpool United Gaslight Com- 
pany’s Linacre works, where they will be shown round by Mr. 
Edward Allen (the Engineer), Mr. R. E. Gibson (Assistant Engi- 
neer), and Mr. E. Astbury (Superintendent). On the invitation 
of the Directors and Engineer, the members will take tea on 
the works; and afterwards Mr. Astbury will read a paper entitled 
“‘ Notes on Carbonization.” An alteration of Rule 11 will also be 
considered. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


’ Autumn Meeting at Sheffield. 


There was a large muster of members at the one hundred and 
sixty-second general meeting of the Institution, which was held at 
Sheffield last Saturday ; about a hundred being present. In the 
early part of the forenoon, a visit was paid to the Neepsend works 
of the Sheffield United Gaslight Company, where the Arrol-Foulis 
stoking-machines and large horizontal retorts with heavy charges 
were seen in operation. 


On their arrival at the works, the members were welcomed by 
Mr. J. W. Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer of the Company, 
who, in the course of a few remarks, said that though they were 
not what might be called “ picture gas-works” at Neepsend, the 
visitors would, no doubt, find something there to interest them. 
It was five years since the Manchester Institution paid a visit to 
Sheffield ; and his Directors were pleased to have the opportunity 
of again welcoming them to the city. The works about to be in- 
spected were established in 1844, and had been developed from 
time to time until the daily make was now 11 millions. 


INSPECTION OF THE NEEPSEND WorKsS. 


The inspection of the works was made under the guidance of 
Mr. Morrison himself, assisted by Mr. C. S. Shipley, the Super- 
intendent of the station; Mr. J. H. Wright, Superintendent of the 
Grimesthorpe station; Mr. A. W. Haggard, Superintendent of the 
Effingham works; Mr. Moore, the Chief Draughtsman; and Mr. 
Eric Morrison, son of the Chief Engineer. At the conclusion of 
the inspection, the visitors partook of light refreshments, provided 
through the courtesy of Mr. Morrison, and subsequently returned 
to town by the special tramway cars which had conveyed them 
to Neepsend. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

The Business Meeting was held after lunch at the Grand Hotel. 
Mr. Ropert Watson (of Doncaster), the President, occupied the 
chair ; and he was supported by Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, Mr. J. W. Morrison, and Mr. 
W. Whatmough (Heywood), the Hon. Secretary. Mr. H. Tobey, 
the President of the North of England Association, was present ; 
also Mr. George Helps, of Nuneaton. 

There were many letters of apology from members who found 
it impossible for them to be present, and also from leading officers 
of kindred organizations in different parts of the country. Mr. 
Thomas Newbigging, the veteran Hon. Treasurer of the Institu- 
tion, in his communication cheerfully observed that, though he 
could not attend, his heart was still with the members. 

THE DEATH OF ALDERMAN GIBSON. 

Before the business was proceeded with, Mr. E. ALLEN (Liver- 
pool) said he desired to take the first opportunity occurring in 
connection with the meeting of the Institution to move a vote 
of sympathy with the Gas Department of the Manchester Corpo- 
ration in the very severe loss sustained by the death of the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Alderman Gibson. The connection that 


existed between the various gas undertakings throughout the | 


country, particularly in each of the districts, was very intimate; 
and the loss suffered by one undertaking affected every other. 
Therefore they were only doing justice to themselves in passing 
a sincere vote of sympathy. It seemed strange to associate one 
particular man with an undertaking; yet this was so with the late 
Alderman Gibson and the Manchester Gas Department, of which 
he had been Chairman for a great number of years. In some 
respects, it might be said, his position was unique, chiefly because 
of the devotion and close attention he gave to the details connected 
with the Gas Department. When the Institution had visited 
Manchester, Alderman Gibson proved himself a most courteous 
host, filled with apparent anxiety to meet the needs of the visitors ; 
and he (Mr. Allen) had no doubt many members greatly benefited 
by his action as Chairman of the Manchester Gas Committee. 
It was their sad duty to refer to his loss by death, which cast a 
shadow over their meeting, and reminded them of the sudden 
demise of their friend Mr. Jenkins, who was with them at their 
previous gathering at Doncaster. On that occasion, they would 
remember, Mr. Jenkins took tea with them, and within a day passed 
away. In the case of Alderman Gibson, they might say that he 
died as he would have wished —he died in harness, defending 
the interests of his Committee; and he died full of years and 
honours. Therefore he (Mr. Allen) thought they, as an Institu- 
tion, ought to put on record their great appreciation of Alderman 
Gibson’s most honourable life, and his work in connection with 
the gas industry. 

Mr. S. MEuNIER (Stockport), in seconding, said he had known 
Alderman Gibson for a great many years, and before going to 
Stockport; and he regretted exceedingly that the occasion should 
have arisen for his having to second this vote of sympathy. 
Whenever he had met Alderman Gibson—and he had done so 
frequently—he always found him a straightforward, determined, 
and enthusiastic gentleman in connection with the gas industry. 
As all present were aware, at the time of his death he was practi- 
cally, as one might say, in the forefront of the battle, fighting for 
the department of which he had been Chairman for so many years. 
He was a most enthusiastic worker, and very few men in the same 








position took such an interest in gas matters as he did. His soul 
was absolutely bound up in the subject ; and whatever he could 
do, and whatever influence he could use, for the advancement of 
the gas industry and the Manchester District Institution, he was 
always ready to do. And, what was more, he did it with con- 
spicuous ability; for he was well versed in what they might call 
gas politics, and took them to heart in a way that only gas mana- 
gers did. He (Mr. Meunier) was very sorry to say that many gas 
chairmen did not always look upon matters from the same point 
of view as Alderman Gibson. His work was more like that of a 
gas manager than a committeeman; and whatever he took in 
hand he carried out, as a rule, to a successful finish. As he (Mr. 
Meunier) had said before, he regretted the occasion had arisen 
for this vote; but, under the circumstances, he thought they could 
not do better than show their appreciation of the man as a man, 
and as an administrator ever ready to take part in any forward 
movement in the gas profession. 

Mr. E. H. Harman (Huddersfield) supported the resolution with 
all possible sincerity, recalling the very hearty support Alderman 
Gibson gave to the Manchester District Institution. 

The PreEsIDENT, though he did not know the late Alderman 
personally, said he had read of him, and knew he did something 
to help their Institution. Therefore he desired to associate him. 
self with the remarks of the mover, seconder, and supporter of 
the motion. 

The resolution was adopted with the company upstanding. 


Tue Late Mr. W. J. JENKINS. 


Mr. R. G. SHApBoLt (Grantham) then said that mention had 
been made incidentally by Mr. Allen, in the course of his remarks, 
of the loss the gas industry had sustained by the death of one of 
the leaders on the industrial side of their profession who was with 
them on the occasion of their last meeting—he referred to the late 
Mr. W. J. Jenkins, of Retford—and he had asked the permission 
of the President that afternoon to be allowed to move a vote of 
condolence and sympathy. The late Mr. Jenkins was one of the 
leading spirits in the Society of British Gas Industries, and was 
one of those industrial experts who had possibly rendered more 
service in the advancement of their industry than had engineers 
on their side of the industry for some considerable period. There- 
fore he hadasked to be allowed to propose a resolution expressing, 
not only their condolence and sympathy, but appreciation of the 
sterling merits of thelate Mr. Jenkins. As they knew, Mr. Jenkins 
was unostentatious to a degree. He was aman thoroughly trained 
and thoroughly equipped for the position in which he found him- 
self, and one who had rendered invaluable service from his side 
to the gas industry—the great industry to which they were all so 
proud to belong. The least they could now do, as a Technical 
Society—as an Institution—was, not only to pass a vote of con- 
dolence and sympathy with the relatives of the deceased, but also 
to the Society of British Gas Industries, in the loss sustained by 
the death of Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. J. B. Fenwick (Retford) seconded the resolution. In the 
course of his remarks, made with evident emotion, he said that 
the late Mr. Jenkins was a dear and valued friend of his. Little 
did he think, when they were together at the Doncaster meeting 
of the Manchester Institution, that Mr. Jenkins would be taken 
away so soon. 

The resolution was then adopted by members standing. 


Next YEAR’s OFFICERS AND NEw MEMBERS. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, without discussion, Mr. J. H. Hill (York) and Mr. G. W. 
Lupton (Otley) were chosen to act as Scrutineers to deal with the 
balloting-lists received in connection with the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, and also the nominations for membership. 
Later on it was announced that the 75 balloting-papers handed 
were found to be unanimous as follows :— 





PRESIDENT: Mr. SAMUEL GLOvER (St. Helens). 
VicE-PREsIDENTS: Mr. Jonn C. Betton (Chester), Mr. J. G. 
NEwBIGGING, M.Inst.C.E. (Manchester). 
Hon. TREASURER: Mr. THomas Newpsiaaina, M.Inst.C.E. (Man- 
chester). 
Hon. SECRETARY: Mr. W. WHaAtTMouGH (Heywood). 
CommiTTEE: Mr. S. E. HALLIWELL (Littleborough), Mr. Joun P. 
LEATHER (Burnley), Mr. JoHN WILKINSON (Halifax). 
Aupirors: Mr. WitiiamM Hix (Stalybridge), Mr. CHARLES 
Potts (Hyde). 
New MEMBERS: 


Mr. J. Morton Fyffe, Nelson. Mr. Frank L. Wimhurst, New- 
Mr. Harold Bloor, Carlisle. castle, Staffs. 

Mr. Simeon Lord, Whitworth. Mr. Walter R. Wilson, Kendal. 
Mr. Thomas W. Saville, Stone. | Mr. F. G. Shaw, Buxton. 

Mr. Archibald Kellock, Ponte- | Mr. A. J. Harrison, Padiham. 





fract. Mr. Ernest J. Wootten, Cocker- 
Mr. Edwin T. Smith, West- mouth. 

houghton. Mr. E. E. Stones, Holyhead. 
Mr. Samuel Shadbolt, Fleet- | Mr. Harry Blakey, Shipley. 

wood. Mr. F. Kent, Worksop. 


Mr. F H. Robinson, Knutsford, | Mr. J. W. Turner, Scunthorpe. 
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The PRESIDENT said they were glad to find that Mr. Glover 
was to be their next President, and hoped he would have a suc- 
cessful year of office. 

Mr. GLOVER, acknowledging the compliment paid him, remarked 
that the intimation of his unanimous election as President was 
extremely gratifying to him. He could not but look upon it as 
a great honour; and it would be his aim to carry out the duties 
of the office in such a manner as a great Institution deserved to 
be served. He had been struck by the large field it covered and 
the important work it had to do. They had set their hands to 
the plough; and, given health and strength, it would be for him 
to help forward all he could their important work in the high 
position to which they had elected him. 


Mr. H. KENprRICk’s RESIGNATION OF OFFICE. 


The PRESIDENT said he was exceedingly sorry to have to an- 
nounce that the Committee had, during the previous few days, 
received a letter from Mr. Kendrick, whom they all knew and re- 
spected so much, stating that he had through illness been com- 
pelled to consult his doctor. The result of the consultation was 
that Mr. Kendrick had been advised for some months to give up 
all work outside his ordinary duties, so as to avoid a possible abso- 
lute breakdown in health. Personally, he (Mr. Watson) was very 
sorry indeed to hear this; and he was sure all the members would 
learn with great regret that Mr. Kendrick had been compelled to 
give up the work he was doing so thoroughly for the Manchester 
District Institution. Mr. Kendrick had undertaken many respon- 
sible duties on behalf of the Institution; and in view of his letter, 
and as the result of a conversation with him that day, the Committee 
felt it would be a kindness to him and his people if he was relieved 
of the work he had been doing for the Institution—for the time 
being, at any rate. They all hoped that his incapacitation would 
be only temporary, and that in the course of a few months he 
would be able to resume his active work in connection with the 
gas industry. Though Mr. Kendrick was relinquishing the different 
offices held by him, the Institution, he was happy to say, would 
still have the benefit of his help and advice in many respects. 
They all knew the labour which Mr. Kendrick had undertaken 
during the last few years. In addition to his work as President 
of the Institution, he had acted as Hon. Secretary to the Joint Com- 
mercial Section ; and he had served in a similar capacity so far 
as the publicity movement was concerned. Latterly, he had also 
undertaken to act as Hon. Secretary to the Sub-Committee deal- 
ing with the question of the education of gas-fitters—a duty that 
had been no light one. In addition to this, such was his zeal in 
the matter of education that he had been giving lectures in 
the Manchester district to gas-fitters, which had been of benefit, 
not only to the fitters themselves, but to the gas industry gene- 
rally. From these few remarks, the members would understand 
something of the strenuous work which Mr. Kendrick had been 
doing for the gas industry, and the Manchester Institution in 
particular. Therefore, it was with extreme regret that they all 
received the news of the state of things which involved Mr. 
Kendrick’s resignation of the various positions he had filled. The 
Committee had had a hurried meeting that day to consider the 
position ; and while no doubt there would be one or two put for- 
ward to succeed Mr. Kendrick on the Committee, it was the re- 
commendation of the Committee that, so far as his position as 
their representative on the Institution Council went, he should 
be succeeded by Mr. Hudson for the remainder of the year. Mr. 
Hudson had been a member of the Committee for some consider- 
able time, and had served on the Sub-Committee dealing with the 
question of the better education of gas-fitters—a matter that 
would shortly come before the parent Institution. Therefore, 
Mr. Hudson would go forward as their representative for the time 
on the Council, with an experience and knowledge of this work 
which would be exceedingly useful. 

Mr. J. H. BuckLey (Formby) said the sentiments of the Presi- 
dent were no doubt those of all present in regard to Mr. Kendrick. 
They wished him a speedy recovery to his usual health, and that 
ultimately he would be able to take up duty again. He formally 
moved that Mr. Hudson be appointed as Mr. Kendrick’s successor 
on the Institution Council. It required no words of his to eulo- 
gize Mr. Hudson’s ability for the position. He felt sure he would 
discharge the duties devolving upon him, not only to their satis- 
faction, but with credit to himself. 

Mr. J. W. Morrison (Sheffield) seconded the resolution—re- 
marking that Mr. Hudson would be the right man in the right 
place. He knew the work and was willing to accept the position, 
if the proposal met with the approval of the meeting. Like those 
who had preceded him, Mr. Morrison desired to express his per- 
sonal regret at the cause which had compelled their friend Mr. 
Kendrick to give up the offices he had filled. Mr. Kendrick had 
been a tower of strength in all the work he had undertaken on 
a bahay and they wished him a speedy recovery to his usual 
lealth, 

Mr. S. GLover supported the proposition, and observed that 
Mr. Hudson had also consented to be Hon. Secretary to the Com- 
inittee having charge of the scheme for the education of gas- 
fitters, which would commend him to the Council. He thought 
the members would be pleased to know that Mr. Hudson would 
go forward as their representative in the two capacities that had 
been named, 

he Presipent, in declaring the resolution carried unanimously, 
on behalf of the Manchester District Institution expressed to Mr. 


Kendrick the great regret the members felt at the reason which 





had led to his relinquishing the offices he had held, and assured 
him it was their earnest hope he would soon be well enough to 
resume the work in connection with the Institution which he had 
hitherto so efficiently carried ont. 

Mr. E. H. Hupson (Normanton), responding to the compliment 
paid him, said he was very sorry indeed that Mr. Kendrick should 
have been compelled to throw up his work. He had sat under 
Mr. Kendrick on various committees, and knew what a “ perfect 
glutton” he was for work. This made him (Mr. Hudson) feel a 
certain amount of diffidence in taking up the duties Mr. Kendrick 
had carried out with such perfection. Nevertheless, the scheme 
had been started; and, it being one that commended itself to 
them as gas engineers, they were bound to see it through. While 
greatly regretting that Mr. Kendrick, through ill-health, had had to 
give up, they could not allow the work to stop; and though he felt 
himself a very unworthy successor, he had agreed, at the request 
of the Committee, to take up the secretarial work. His appoint- 
ment as the representative of the Manchester District Institution 
on the Council of the Gas Institution he took as a great honour 
indeed; and he was pleased to know that his selection by the 
Committee was unanimous. He was the more pleased, because 
there had been a feeling for some time that the smaller works 
man had as much right to be heard on that body, and to express 
his views and opinions on various matters raised, as the big works 
man. In conclusion, he promised that he would do his work 
faithfully, and hoped when it was ended it would have met with 
their approbation. 


Tue Gas PuBLicity SCHEME. 

The PrEsIDENT intimated there was another matter he desired 
to refer to before they proceeded with the agenda, and it had 
reference to the Gas’ Publicity Scheme. They all knew from 
what had appeared in the Technical Press, and by attending the 
meeting held recently in London, that a British Commercial Gas 
Association had been started to carry out the aims and work of 
the Publicity Committee. The objects of this Committee were 
well known; but he did not think it could be too often reiterated 
that, for the commercial prosperity of the gas industry, it was 
most desirable that all gas undertakings should be represented 
on that body. Though they had had fairly good support from gas 
undertakings up. and down the country, he would like to make a 
special appeal that afternoon to members connected with gas- 
works in the Manchester District Institution’s area whose boards 
or committees had not yet joined the Association to bring the 
matter forward at an early meeting, in order to induce their boards 
or committees to join in the movement. Money was wanted and 
help required for the purpose of making the whole scheme a suc- 
cess, with a consequent increase in the sale of gas generally. They 
might still, of course, expect an increase in the sales of gas at their 
respective works; but by the scheme and system of -advertising 
to be adopted, this increase would be materially improved. The 
Manchester District Institution area was very well represented so 
far as the subscribing list went ; but he would like to see all under- 
takings, if possible, connected with the scheme—hence his special 
appeal that afternoon. As they were aware, under the new As- 
sociation for this publicity scheme the country had been divided 
into districts for subscribing undertakings ; and it was necessary, to 
get the work started, that some gentleman should act as Convener 
of the subscribing undertakings in the Manchester district. This 
matter had been considered by the Committee that afternoon; 
and the members suggested that Mr. Whatmough be asked to act 
as Convener of any meetings which might be held of the subscrib- 
ing undertakings in their area. He proposed a resolution to this 
effect. 

Mr. S. MEuNIER seconded, and desired to emphasize the appeal 
which Mr. Watson had made, so that gas undertakings not now 
represented should join the movement as soon as possible. The 
position at present was that the south of the country was on top, 
and the north country came next. The movement was so import- 
ant, and the benefits to be derived so general, that all undertakings 
ought to join. Therefore he supported the appeal of their Presi- 
dent for extended support to this forward movement, which he con- 
sidered as vital to the interests of the gas industry. 


TRIBUTE TO Mr. H. KENDRICK. 


Mr. J. H. BREARLEY (Longwood) considered it desirable they 
should have a record on the minutes of the valuable work which 
Mr. Kendrick had done in connection with the scheme for the 
education of gas-fitters. He hoped with others that Mr. Kendrick 
would soon return to them fully restored in health; and in the 
meantime he moved the adoption of a resolution to the effect that 
a record be placed on the minutes of their Institution of the high 
appreciation they had of the indefatigable work Mr. Kendrick had 
performed in connection with the scheme for the better education 
of gas-fitters. 

Mr. Joun C. BELTon (Chester) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, and with hearty applause. 

Mr. H. Kenpricx (Stretford) thanked the members for this 
mark of their appreciation of the work he had been able to do for 
the Institution. It was not so much a question of illness, he 
added. He had been doing a little more than he ought to have 
done; but having taken the matter in time, he hoped that in the 
course of a short while, with rest, he would be much better. 

Mr. WHatTMouGH, referring to his appointment as Convener of 
gas undertakings’ representatives under the publicity scheme, 
wished it to be clearly understood that, if the work inereased and 
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developed, it would be necessary to create a separate office. At 


present, however, he would be only too pleased to undertake the 
duty. 


METHODS OF INCREASING OUTPUT. 


Mr. E. H. Hupson (Normanton) then replied to the discussion 
on his paper on the above subject read at the annual meeting in 
February ; his remarks being as follows. 


Mr. Hupson said that since the last meeting he had received 
two rather lengthy criticisms of the paper he read before the 
Institution in February—both supplementary to remarks made 
earlier in the discussion. One of these was from the President, 
and the other from Mr. Kendrick. In order that he might reply 
to these communications when dealing with the whole question, 
he read the two letters, as follows : 


(Comments by the Presipent, Mr. R. Watson, of Doncaster. ] 

The chief points in Mr. Hudson’s contribution have been covered by 
others who have taken part in the discussion. 

The paper contains a statement that a high-pressure gas supply for 
lighting and industrial purposes has now become a necessity; and it 
only remains for us to decide in what way the supply should be pro- 
vided in our respective districts. 

With this view we may not all agree, although in absolute accord 
as to the exceptional advantage and efficiency of the system for (say) 
large establishments or for special street lighting needs. In towns, 
however, where custom is chiefly of the medium class, it surely becomes 
a question whether compressing plant, separate mains, and the atten- 
dant labour involved by high-pressure gas distribution, is either neces- 
sary or economically warranted. It would, therefore, be useful (now 
that a little time has elapsed) if Mr. Hudson could furnish some par- 
ticulars of the Normanton demand for high-pressure gas, and the 
financial results of the installation. 

I am inclined to think that the more pressing problem for most dis- 
tricts where, at any rate, there are no special requirements, is not so 
much the adoption of a second distribution system for high-pressure 
gas, as the general reinforcement of ordinary pressures in the existing 
mains. 

There are many lamps and burners on the market which yield ex- 
cellent results at the present relatively low pressures; and, with some 
reinforcement of the latter, it can be easily conceived that these results 
even will tend toimprove. The development of low-pressure lamps has 
of late been marked; and there is no suggestion of finality in the 
matter. If, as is claimed, 40 to 42 candles per cubic foot of gas can be 
achieved with these lamps, an approximation to high-pressure efficiencies 
is obtained, which must give rise to doubt as to the expediency of in- 
stalling special compressing plant and a second lize of distribution 
mains in our districts. Unless there are special purposes to serve, one 
need not be too precipitate in the matter—use being made in the mean- 
time of the best types of low-pressure lamps, building-up the required 
lighting units by simply increasing the number of burners employed in 
any lamp cluster. 

Such an attitude does not evince lack of faith in high-pressure systems 
as such, but rather a belief in the future development of lamps for re- 
inforced district pressures. 


{Comments by Mr. H. Kenprick, of Stretford.} 

Further to my remarks, re differential prices for gas, it seems to me 
to be against public policy to advocate lower prices for gas-fires unless 
we can be assured that the gas will be taken continuously over the 
whole day, and for fairly long periods in the year. Gas sold for heat- 
ing bedrooms and other occasional rooms may send up total sales, and 
incidentally cause a partial fall in the standing charges; but it will 
not reduce them sufficiently to warrant many of the reduced rates we 
often hear of. 

Whereas gas used continuously not only reduces the standing 
charges considerably, but the working expenses also, and may be sup- 
plied at a profit at lower rates, gas used for fires is largely a winter 
consumption, when everything is on full stretch ; and to supply large 
quantities would involve large increases in plant, which is rarely felt 
at the time, as most works apparatus is in excess of the demand, but 
when this is absorbed the plant must then be increased. Gas sold for 
cooking, however, can be dealt with more liberally, as it is mostly 
used in daylight and at a time when the greater part of the plant would 
be idle. Gas sold for manufacturing purposes—being a 52-week by 
50-hour load—can also be dealt with liberally, as the plant necessary 
to supply such gas is continuously at work ; and in respect of this gas 
much less storage capacity, mains, service, and- meter expenditure are 
required than for an equal quantity of lighting gas sold. The sizes of 
these portions of the plant are regulated by the hourly demand, which 
in respect to a manufacturing load would be much less than the light- 
ing load, and can be saddled with less standing charges. Another 
factor enters into the calculation. The distribution and office expenses 
are proportional to the number of consumers, not to the quantity of gas 
made ; so that if for varying consumers the consumption be divided 
into the proportion of expenses as above, it will be found that the cost 
of distributing, collection, and office expenses for the small consumers 
is very much above the average, and for the large consumers much 
below. It is not possible, however, to go into all these price distinc- 
tions; and a rough average for certain classes of consumers may be 
struck, and allowances made accordingly. This is the practice of 
many undertakings ; and, as a rule, the large consumers are content at 
the reduced prices charged. 

As to free gas-fires, I am not able to follow Mr. Hudson in all 
his deductions, and think he has omitted some figures from his calcu- 
lations of costs. Unless his service pipes and meters are much in 
excess of the lighting requirements, he would require to enlarge both 
when fixing gas fires or radiators; and the profit shown should be 
charged with the additional cost. Also is there any limit of length in 
running pipes? Are the fires fixed exclusively in day-rooms or bed- 
rooms or both? Who decides, and how is it ascertained if they are in 
regular use? What effect has it on the day load in summer and in 





winter? This information is necessary before we can decide if it would 
pay any of us to follow suit. 

Are the consumptions given picked ones or taken haphazard? It 
would have been more convincing if all the consumptions were given 
of all consumers on this plan. Those given vary from an average of 
16,000 cubic feet to 4500 cubic feet for different types of consumers ; 
and whereas a 16,000 cubic feet man may pay handsomely, it is doubt- 
ful if anything at all is made out of the very small consumers. We 
also want to.know what the 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet covers? Does 
it include capital and standing charges, and cost of altering service 
pipe and meter? If it does not, the profit will be much larger than 
shown. 

The apparatus described for testing meters in situ will no doubt be 
beneficial in ascertaining what the meters are doing before removal, as 
the very fact of disturbance will alter the registration, by disturbing 
some dust under the valves of dry meters, or loosening the diaphragms ; 
and many meters tested on the works show a lamentably different 
result from what was expected. This may be where the meters are fairly 
kept up to date; but when they have been neglected (as at one works 
I am acquainted with), the best thing at first is to bring all dry meters 
to the works at once, as they will eventually have to be brought in. 
Some figures of a preliminary survey of 400 dry meters, fifteen years 
old and upwards, gave the following results :— 


Correct. Te eee 81 or 20 per cent. 
Passing gas without registering 109 ,, 24 ie 
le. owls ie. 6 oe os eee ore Togs ae > 
Ae ee eee ‘ 5 lg es ES ES ‘* 


All we should have saved would have been the exchanging of the first- 
named 80 meters; and as it is more than probable that most of these 
would have been incorrect when tested in situ, it is quite likely that we 
should have saved money by changing all at once. With meters that 
have been systematically overhauled, the use of the special meter would 
no doubt bean advantage. Would Mr. Hudson give us more precise 
information as to costs and number of meters tested and results ? 


Proceeding, Mr. Hudson said he would first deal with the direct 
questions put by the various speakers. The President asked if 
the cost of the additional manufacturing plant to meet the in- 
creased demand was included in the cost of the gas. His reply 
was : “ No, neither is interest on capital.” The profit shown was 
surely sufficient to meet this, and justify the necessary extensions 
to meet the demand. He would, however, deal later with what 
these costs were. Mr. Whatmough referred to the high cost of the 
slot installations. This needed further explanation. The figure 
given was not the average, but what his Company were prepared 
to expend; and where stoves were installed, naturally, the con- 
sumption was greater, and this helped up the average consump- 
tion on the less costly installations. Mr. Townsend feared that 
free fires would bring some onus on the engineer in respect of 
large capital outlay. The system he (the speaker) recommended 
provided for the redemption of capital in five years; so that 
capital outlay might almost be disregarded. Mr. Kendrick asked 
a long list of questions respecting free fires ; but if he referred to 
the paper, he would find the questions had been anticipated in a 
general manner. They had not at Normanton had, in any 
single instance, to increase the service-pipes, as these were 
invariably in excess of the requirements in dwelling-houses. 
In business premises, fires were chiefly used in the day-time. 
With respect to testing meters in situ, he gave in the paper 
the result of a test of 400 meters, and showed that the time expended 
in testing in situ would have been wasted in these instances. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Kendrick ; but he expected that his colleagues 
had charge of undertakings that had been (and were) reasonably 
well managed, and not derelict, which would be the case if meters 
had got into the deplorable condition referred to. As to costs, a 
two-light meter made to this specification costs £4 10s. A man 
could test 24 meters a day; and the meters removed to the works 
for re-testing averaged g per cent. of 1009 tested. The President 
criticized his remarks on high-pressure supply, and suggested that 
all might not agree that it had become a necessity. He also asked 
for particulars of the Normanton demand. He regretted not to 
be in a position to furnish this, as he had been waiting from the date 
of his paper to the present time for the Urban Council’s decision 
respecting the public lighting. This was now practically settled; 
and as his faith in the system had not been shaken, but strength- 
ened, they would within the next three or four weeks have the 
whole system at work. He quite agreed with Mr. Watson that 
there were some very good low-pressure lamps; but in order to 
get people to move, it was necessary to place before them somic- 
thing which stood out superior in a large degree by contrast with 
existing circumstances. Mr. Hill asked what was to become of 
their policy at Normanton if there happened to be a fine, mild 
winter. He (Mr. Hudson) thought he might just as reasonably 
expect the Aurora Borealis to deprive them of their lighting cus- 
tomers as to expect an English winter when fires were no longer 
a necessity. ‘ vee" 

Having thus dealt with the questions, he would now try an 
deal with the remarks of other speakers in a general manner. 

Mr. Glover lent great force to the discussion when he stated that 
the engineer of to-day was too wrapped up in the idea of ha\ ing 
a return for every bit of his apparatus. The fact that the sas 
business was, of necessity, one in which averages play the ne 
nant part could not be too forcibly driven home. A system the 
benefits of which he had enjoyed for so long at Normanton, was 
one that he commended to his brother engineers. Mr. Mottram 
was following similar lines, and getting business in any or ¢\ yd 
direction. He gathered from what Mr. Mottram said that * 
objected to the provision of apparatus as an alternative, but wou 
do this in addition to giving a preferential charge. Mr. Harman 
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was also working on very progressive lines, but was not letting 
out fires free. Yet he (Mr. Hudson) found that nearly half the 
splendid increase he had in 1910 was from slot meters; and he 
had no doubt that this was the class of consumer who received 
the greatest concessions as regards free fittings. 

With respect to differentialrating, very divergent views were held 
by the various members; and he was afraid he should have to 
admit that he had failed to get any help in arriving at finality. 
The question bristled with difficulties; and to deal with all sides 
of the question a speaker was likely to introduce many contradic- 
tions of terms. For instance, Mr. Kendrick could not see why 
preferential rates should be given to users of fires and cookers— 
clenching the argument by the platitude of ‘ Mr. Jones paying for 
Mr. Brown’s gas;”’ and yet he spoke with pride of the achieve- 
ment of his Company in replacing lost business, chiefly through 
the introduction of free grillers. Other speakers (with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Brearley) favoured differential prices for certain 
classes of consumers. 

The criticisms generally tried to prove that the gas-fire business 
was one which did not justify preferential treatment; and the old 
bogey of standing charges was trotted out by the speakers to sup- 
port their contentions. He thought that he was right when he 
said it did, and that preferential charges should be given to large 
consumers irrespective of the purpose for which the gas was used; 
and his reasons were as follows: Let it be supposed that new 
works were to be erected, and that the output of the works was to 
be spread over the whole twenty-four hours in equal quantities ; 
also that another works was built to deal with the same output, 
but taken chiefly as a lighting-load extending over four hours. 
Now how much more or less would be spent on the latter works. 
The carbonizing plant was such that it must be worked on the 
continuous process, and so with all the plant to the holder. But 
it would be necessary in the latter works to have a storage to 
carry over the four hours heavy load; and he ventured to think 
that few would risk a much less storage than what would cover a 
day’s supply in the former works. Then where came in the dif- 
ference—whether it be day load or nightload? Further, the inte- 
rest on the capital outlay, so far as the works were concerned, 
would not exceed 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the latter works; so 
that the saving, if any, would only be a very small proportion of 
the 3d. To extend the argument further—and quoting from Mr. 
Meunier’s presidential address to the Institution—he could pro- 
duce the same output over an 8000-hour year with uniform hourly 
load with half his plant; so that if a manager could actually 
divide his consumption over the whole year (which was a physical 
impossibility), he would reduce the capital charge of 3d. per 1000 
feet to 14d. per 1000 feet, which he (Mr. Hudson) claimed was not 
sufficient margin to merit the constant arguments favouring day 
as against night loads. 

Leaving this question and dealing with the standing charges, he 
thought that the system of averages should govern their methods ; 
and that the standing charges should be tacked on to the gas in 
dealing with any and every consumer. If not (quoting again from 
Mr. Meunier’s address), “ the gas undertaking would cease to cater 
for that very consumer who was the chief source of revenue to 
some of us—that is, the sniall consumer.” They all wanted every 
consumer that they could get; and the consumption of all collec- 
tively had its beneficial effect on the standing charges. 

Having dealt with these two aspects of the case, they next came 
to a different condition of things, and found that in getting busi- 
ness there was a great difference between the capital expenditure 
for some consumers against others; and it was on this score that 
he would introduce differential charges, as it was only right that 
a consumption of several millions from one installation should 
receive some consideration as against the consumption of other 
consumers who (averaging 20,000 feet per annum) would necessi- 
tate 500 installations. In this way, he substantiated his statement 
that concessions should be given to large consumers irrespective 
of the use to which the gas was put. On the same line of argu- 
ment, when an undertaking had gone to the expense of installing 
gas on premises for lighting purposes, and could increase the 
return on the same capital outlay by installing other apparatus— 
the standing charges being already established—the gas used by 
the additional apparatus was clear of charges in respect of capital 
outlay; and any profit on the sales, over and above the cost of 
manufacture (including works standing charges and depreciation 
ol apparatus), was a net gain. 

hese were his deductions ; and he would add that the troubles 
connected with the system of free hire anticipated by some 
Speakers were more imaginary than real, and judging by the busi- 
ness being done by those who had lately adopted low simple 
hire, with free fixing, he felt that some good had resulted from the 
discussion of the subject. 


MR. MORRISON AND MR. HARMAN’S PAPERS. 

The two new papers on the agenda—one by Mr. J. W. Morrison, 
on “ Large Retorts and Heavy Charges,” and the other by Mr. 
E. A. Harman, on “ Coal Storage ’—were then taken, and dis- 
cussed together. The papers will be found on pp. 301-08; and 
they gave rise to the following remarks by members. 

The PRESIDENT (Mr. Robert Watson, of Doncaster), in opening 
the discussion, said they were particularly indebted to Mr. Mor- 


tison for having afforded them opportunities for seeing in operation 
the stoking-machines and large retorts with heavy charges which 





formed the basis of his paper. In these days, when vertical 
retorts were being discussed everywhere, it was comforting to 
those who had large retort-houses furnished with horizontal re- 
torts and equipment to know that “ finality”” had by no means 
been reached in reference to this particular plant. They had in 
the country many instances of improvement in carbonizing by 
horizontal retorts and heavy charges, with undoubtedly improved 
results. It was evident that much could be achieved by means 
of larger retorts and machinery; and the getting through of more 
coal in the retorts than formerly meant a consequent reduciion 
of capital charges and of the expense of carbonization generally. 
They could congratulate Mr. Morrison upon the very good work 
he was doing at Neepsend, and upon the excellent results he was 
achieving. Mr. Harman’s paper was of great value to members, 
particularly at the present time, when the question of holding 
larger stocks of coal was receiving attention in view of a possible 
strike and transport difficulties. He was, however, not quite in ac- 
cord with several of the remarks Mr. Harman had made. For in- 
stance, he had told them that he had some coal which had been in its 
present position for a very long period—eighteen years or more ; 
and that there had been no appreciable deterioration in it for gas- 
making purposes. This had not been his own experience. Only 
last year, he had occasion to dip into a stack of coal that had 
been lying for a period of eight or nine years, and he used a 
considerable quantity of it. Though it was difficult to say exactly 
what the results were, there was no doubt about there being a 
difference in the make as soon as this coal was touched. As to 
the remarks about spontaneous combustion, it certainly seemed 
advisable for all of them who were not already insured to insure 
against such risk, especially seeing that the charge was only ts. 6d. 
per £100. 

Mr. E. ALLEN (Liverpool) said a great feature about what the 
members had seen was the enormous amount of gas turned out 
per acre at Neepsend. This was one of the great advantages 
that appealed to him when inspecting the new retort-houses. 
There was, however, one small point that seemed open to some 
criticism while he was at the works, and that was why continuous 
coal-hoppers had not been installed in the retort-house. It ap- 
peared to him, when watching the charging, that while the first 
retort had a heavy charge, the last one received a very light one, 
He did not know whether or not the charges were regular; but 
this was certainly a point to be borne in mind in connection 
with this matter. Turning to Mr. Harman’s paper, he said 
he agreed with the author that very slight deterioration was 
caused to coal by stacking it. Eighteen years, he humorously 
added, was not quite long enough for him. He had a stack of 
coal that had been in existence thirty years; and he might say 
that it did not now appear in their books, having been written off. 
Once during the past summer, owing to the memorable strike, he 
used some of it; and though on the face it looked “ weathered,” 
to the extent of about a foot or two, there was no trouble in the 
retort-house. and the make of gas per ton was just the same as 
with the other coal. High stacks they always had at Liverpool— 
coal stacked toa height of 50 feet ; and they had never had a fire. 
So far as he could see, there was nothing to be gained either by 
stacking the coal separately or covered with a roof. As to coal 
becoming heated when in a stack, a great deal depended on the 
class of coal. 

Mr. J. H. BREARLEY (Longwood) raised the question as to the 
relative capital cost of horizontal and vertical retorts. He said 
Mr. Morrison in his paper claimed that horizontal retorts cost him 
40 per cent. less than would have been the case if he had gone in 
for an installation of verticals, carbonizing the same quantity of 
coal or producing the same quantity of gas. If he (Mr. Brearley) 
remembered aright, this did not quite agree with what Mr. New- 
bigging stated at Glasgow last June. He thought Mr. Newbigging 
worked out the cost at a much lower figure than 40 per cent. 
As one who was considering closely the question of adopting a 
new installation, he should like to have some information from 
members present who were ina position to giveit. He was quite 
sure the information compiled by Mr. Harman would be found 
most useful by the members, many of whom, in view of possible 
trouble, had increased their coal stocks considerably. It would 
be very handy for those who were holding larger stocks than 
formerly to have the data and figures given in the paper. He 
could confirm what other speakers had said about coal not 
deteriorating when kept in stock for long periods. At Longwood, 
before he went there, it was the practice to clear up the coal-store 
year by year, in the belief that coal deteriorated when stored. On 
taking up his duties at Longwood, he at once abandoned this 
practice; and he believed they had now coal in store which had 
been in for fifteen years or more. So far as he was concerned, it 
would remain another fifteen years, unless he was compelled to 
break into it through necessity. In using coal that had been stored 
for considerable periods, he had never found the make was any 
less; or if there was a difference, it was quite negligible. 

Mr. A. E. Motrram (Ossett) said he had never seen any 
machinery he liked so much as that which Mr. Morrison had at 
Neepsend ; and he expressed the hope that Mr. Morrison would 
“ breed a little one” that will suit small gas-works like his own. 
With regard to Mr. Harman’s paper, he said he held the opinion 
that in small stacks the coal did deteriorate—a circumstance 
which he said did not arise with large stacks. 

Mr. W.T. BuckLanp (Chesterfield) pointed out that in the nine- 
hour charges he got more carbon than in six-hour charges. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBo.t (Grantham) congratulated Mr. Morrison 
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on having placed before the members a great deal of most useful 
information with regard to modern carbonization in horizontal 
retorts; and they were all exceedingly indebted to him. Apart 
from the question of whether or not the many claims made for 
vertical retorts in connection with results and proportional cost 
were or were not correct, there was no doubt that Mr. Morrison 
could not have done better, under the circumstances, than decide 
upon the system he had adopted. There was one point he had 
not touched upon, and that was in regard to naphthalene, about 
which they heard so much in connection with vertical retorts. 
With regard to the subject of Mr. Harman’s paper, apart from the 
question of deterioration, it was certain they did not get as good 
coke from coal that had been stored for a considerable period as 
was obtained from fresh coal. 

Mr. SAMUEL GLoveER (St. Helens) said he had noticed with 
considerable interest the fact that Mr. Morrison seemed to have 
taken for the purposes of his paper vertical retorts as a sort of 
imaginary standard, which was very complimentary to the system. 
It must be remembered, however, that, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of cost, Mr. Morrison had not a new retort-house erected, 
but reconstructed the old one; and there was not as yet any evi- 
dence as to wear and tear. In regard to this and other matters, 
they would have to adopt the advice of “ wait and see.” For his 
own part, he had to compliment Mr. Morrison upon the installa- 
tion of very suitable works for the uses he had in view, one of 
which was the making of a specially hard coke. As he had told 
them, he was particularly anxious that the new settings should 
produce a large hard coke; and he was getting from his retorts 
with the large charges a coke that was very much more dense, 
and more suitable for the purposes for which Sheffield people 
bought coke, than that usually produced. 

Mr. G. S. SAYNER (Harrogate) said he had storage for some 
8000 tons of coal under cover ; and he could bear out the remarks 
that had been made that there was very little, if any, deterioration 
in coal that had been in stock sometime. He had not found any 
difference in the results from coal that had been stored for a con- 
siderable period; and he had had no cases in the stacks of over- 
heating. With regard to the deterioration of coal, in his opinion 
a good deal depended upon the kind used. A soft coal, for in- 
stance, would deteriorate when hard coal would not. He con- 
sidered that the discussion of such a subject as that brought 
forward by Mr. Harman was most important for gas engineers. 

Mr. Morrison, in reply, said, with reference to the remark 
made by Mr. Allen on the difference in the charges, that members 
had had an opportunity of seeing these for themselves. They at 
the works had not noticed any difference; the last charge being 
just as good as the first one. As to the putting in of continuous 
hoppers, it would have necessitated the expenditure of a consider- 
able amount to have done so. Seeing that the machines took 
eleven charges, and considering the short distance to travel for the 
whole 24 settings, he did not think they had lost much by not 
adopting continuous hoppers. With respect to the question of 
cost as between the vertical and horizontal retorts, raised by Mr. 
Brearley, the two papers read at the Glasgow meeting of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers gave £170 and £180 per ton as the cost 
of an entirely new installation. The cost of remodelling the 
retort-house and plant for the horizontals at Neepsend was £85 
per ton; and he reckoned that verticals would have cost him 
#150. As to Mr. Buckland’s experience, he admitted that there 
was some little carbon produced; but it was more of a clinker, 
and it did not take long to scale the retorts. With regard to 
naphthalene, he thought it had been a sore point with them all 
this year. Last year they in Sheffield considered they did very 
well with only 130 complaints and upwards of 100,000 consumers. 
This year there had been a considerable number; but this had 
been the experience of other gas undertakings throughout the 
country. Briefly, they had in this respect done as well as, if not 
better than, at the smaller works. As to Mr. Glover’s remarks, 
he might later on be able to add to the information that was 
given in his paper. 

Mr. Harman said he had not much to reply to. What he had 
told the members was the result of practical experience; and he 
was glad to hear that his paper was considered useful to them. 
He might make it clear that he did not intend to say that coal 
which was stacked did not deteriorate at all. What he did say 
was that the deterioration was very slight; and that after coal 
had been stacked for some time, the rate of deterioration dimi- 
nished considerably—indeed, to almost nil. 

VoTEs oF THANKS. 

On the motion of Mr. J. H. Hitt (York), seconded by Mr. F. D. 
RicuMonb (Heckmondwike), a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to the contributors of the papers. 

Mr. SAMUEL GLOvER proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors 
of the Sheffield Gas Company and to Mr. Morrison, the Engineer- 
in-Chief, for the privileges they had afforded members of inspect- 
ing the works at Neepsend; also for providing special tramway 
cars in connection with the visit, and for the arrangements made 
for refreshments for the party. 

Mr. BELTon seconded the resolution; and it was carried. 

Mr. Morrison, in reply, said that they in Sheffield were ever. 
ready to do what they could to further the interests of the gas 


industry; and in at.y new developments Sheffield would likewise 
always try to be in front. 


This concluded the business part of the proceedings. Subse- 
quently the members had tea together in the hotel. 





MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Election of Officers.—A Visit to the Birmingham University. 


The Autumn General Meeting of the Association was held last 
Thursday at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham—Mr. J. H. Brown 
(Nottingham), the President, occupying the chair. The business 
to be transacted consisted of the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, and of new members; and only a very short time was occu- 
pied over this portion of the proceedings. The succeeding item 
on the programme—a visit to the New Birmingham University— 
was one that fully occupied the remainder of the afternoon. 

THE MINUTES AND A PERSONAL MATTER. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Harold E. Copp, of West Brom- 
wich) having read the minutes of the last annual and the summer 
meetings, x 

The PrEsIDENT said that there was one matter arising out of 
the minutes of the summer meeting which he thought called for 
some few remarks from himself on a personal question. This was 
the first opportunity he had had of expressing to the members his 
appreciation of the kind words of sympathy they sent him at the 
time of the summer meeting. Since that date things had further 
developed, and had necessitated his leaving Nottingham to take 
up work which up to that time was being carried on by his father. 
He had just seen that under the rules of the Association he was 
no longer eligible as a member—being engaged in trade. He was 
quite prepared to place his resignation in their hands; but he did 
not anticipate that his connection with the Nottingham Gas Com- 
mittee would terminate for another three years. In any case, he 
thanked the members again for their very kind sympathy, and for 
the way in which they had supported him in the period during 
which he had occupied the chair of the Association. 

The minutes were then confirmed. 

NOMINATIONS OF OFFICERS. 

The PresipEnT (continuing) remarked that the next thing was 
to submit the list of nominations of officers for the coming year. 
For the position of Vice-President, Mr. W. S. Morland, of 
Gloucester, had been nominated. There were two nomination 
papers, but only one name; so it was his duty to declare that 
Mr. Morland was elected. For the position of Hon. Treasurer, 


| Alderman W. R. Cooper, of Banbury, received three nominations. 


There were no other names put forward, so that again they had 
the pleasure of Mr. Cooper’s services. Similarly, for the Hon. 


| Secretaryship, Mr. H. E. Copp received three nomination papers ; 


and there being no other name, he was elected. Three members 


of the Committee retired in accordance with the rules of the 
' Association. For one vacancy, Mr. W.C. Jones, of Brierley Hill, 


was nominated; and the Committee proposed that Mr. J. R. 
Heath, of Etruria, should fill the second. They were elected. 
The Hon. Secretary, in reply to a question as to why there 


/ were only two elections and three members retiring from the 


Committee, pointed out that in future there would be only two 
resignations. It was, he added, in consequence of the alteration 
in the rules of the Association. 

Mr. S. GLover (St. Helens) said he would like the Committee 
and the members to consider whether the number of nominations 
that had been received were worthy of the Association, and 
whether they justified the method of nominating which had been 
evolved at the suggestion of some of the members. It seemed to 
him that the fact that such a very small number of nomination 
papers had been received in so large an Association constituted 
a severe criticism of all that had been said in favour of this 
method of nomination. ; 

Mr. Vincent HuGues (Smethwick) said if they got some few 
dozen nominations, they would hardly know how to vote. 

The Hon. Secretary expressed the opinion that the result was 
plain proof that the agitation was more or less fictitious. 

The PresipENT: Do you make any proposition ? 

Mr. GLover: I leave it to the Council. 

List oF OFFICE-BEARERS. 
The following is a list of office-bearers for next year. 
President.—Mr. Adam Cooke, of Oldbury. 
Vice-President —Mr. W. S. Morland, of Gloucester. 
Hon. Treasurer.—Alderman W, R. Cooper, of Banbury. 
Hon. Secretary.—Mr. Harold E. Copp, of West Bromwich. 
New Members of Committee—Mr. W. C. Jones, of Brierley 
Hill, and Mr. J. R. Heath, of Etruria. : 
Auditors.—Mr. W. H. Adams, of Bilston, and Mr. J. R. Duff, 
of Banbury. 
New MEMBERS. 

On the proposition of Mr. GLover, seconded by Mr. F. J. 
Warp (Knowle), two new members were elected—Mr. George 
Bernard Fiddes, Assistant at the Leicester Gas-Works, and Mr. 
Harry Banks, Chief Assistant to the Engineer and Manager at the 
Northampton Gas-Works. It was stated that both these gentle- 
men complied with the rule requiring that, to be eligible for mem- 
bership of the Association, they should be engaged at works 


| making 500 million cubic feet or more per annum. 


Tue NEw BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 
This concluded the business; and the members, to the number 
of about sixty, proceeded in taxi-cabs to the New Birmingham 


——— 
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University, where they were received in the Great Hall by 
Professor F. W. Burstall, M.A. (Chance Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering), who was accompanied by Mrs. Burstall. Before 
commencing an inspection of some of the many striking features 
of the University, 

Professor BurRSTALL said that among all the numerous Asso- 
ciations who had visited the University, he did not think there 
was any he had welcomed with more pleasure than he did the 
Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers. If he 
might say so, his pleasure was, perhaps, all the greater because 
he did not happen to be a gas manager himself. He was an out- 
sider; and therefore he could view the great industry to which the 
members of the Association belonged with eyes that were quite 
free from any personal feeling. Before showing the visitors over 
the University, he thought it might be advantageous to give them a 
short account of its history, and also the aims for the fulfilment 
of which it was founded. The Birmingham University was the 
first of the new town universities, which were founded wholly and 
solely for the purpose of promoting industry in the various locali- 
ties in which they were situated. While they in Birmingham 
yielded to none of the older universities in their scientific aspira- 
tions, yet they recognized as first and foremost that it was their 
duty to assist industry; and they were trying to do this in two 
ways. Inthe first place, they wished to give a training to the young 
that would enable them to more perfectly discharge the various 
duties to which they might be called; and, in the second place, 
they were endeavouring in some manner to directly help industry 
itself—that was to say, they were trying to work out new problems 
and to study new processes, and in every way to develop industry 
from the scientific point of view. The great credit for founding 
this University must undoubtedly be given to the foresightedness 
and wise policy of that great Statesman, Joseph Chamberlain. 
He saw that, if education was to be conducted on model lines, it 
must be done in a large and broad-minded manner—that they 
must not be contented with small models and little toys, but must 
educate their young men to the use of full-sized appliances, so 
that when they went out into the world they would see that with 
which they had long been familiar. With these objects in mind, a 
deputation from the University visited the United States to inspect 
similar institutions there; and they came back filled to some 
extent with envy and admiration of the manner in which scientific 
training was carried out in America. While in Birmingham they 
had not followed blindly in the footsteps of the United States, 
they had learnt from them a great deal; and the visitors would 
notice as they went through the different departments that the 
education was on practical lines. They endeavoured from the 
beginning to keep the practical aspect in front of the students; 
and this was the reason for the large scale of the works and the 
power plant. There was one point on which there seemed to be 
a certain amount of misapprehension by some sections of the 
public, who thought the University was founded for a special 
class of people—for the sons of wealthy men, and persons of that 
sort. The idea of the University was, however, very simple— 
namely, that by reason of lack of means no person should be pre- 
vented from attending the curriculum. It was equally intended 
for the son of the working man as for the son of the millionaire. 
The visitors would have an opportunity of inspecting the various 
departments, and they would be shown the whole of the scheme 
ot work, because they would see the students engaged in their 
ordinary avocations. (Applause). 

The members were then divided up into three parties—the first 
under Professor Burstall, and the other two under Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Ryley—and the tour was commenced. Leaving the Great 
Hall (which is said to be the largest hall under one roof outside 
London), the parties took different directions, so as to avoid 
crowding. Among the departments subsequently visited were 
the drawing office, hall of machines, blue-print room, and pattern 
shop, in which were found some wood-working tools of the latest 
design. Inthe erecting and fitting shop attention was drawn to 
machine tools by leading makers throughout the world; the shop 
being fully equipped for the construction of large engineering 
appliances, In the foundry the visitors were able to see casts 
being made; and in the smiths’ shop, also, forging was in pro- 
gress, In the testing department, considerable interest was mani- 
fested in a hydraulic machine for testing iron and steel bars up to 
300 tons, by pulling, bending, and compressing. 

With so much to attract notice, it is almost invidious to single 
out one department specially; but the members of the Associa- 
tion naturally devoted great attention to the power station (and 
its accessories), from which the whole of the University is sup- 
plied with heat, power, and electricity. The power house itself is, 
of course, fitted with engines of as many types and patterns as 
possible, for the benefit of the students. Engines for gas, oil, and 
steam were seen; the internal combustion types including a large 
“Premier” gas-engine, developing about 120 indicated horse 
power, a smaller American Westinghouse gas-engine, and a 
Diesel oil-engine. The total power of the engines is about 
700 H.P., and that of the boilers approximately 1200 H.P. The 
gas used in the engines, and for heating and smelting purposes, is 
produced in a Mond plant; the producers being capable of gasi- 
fying 5 tons of coal per day. A feature in connection with this 
Plant is the tar extractor invented by Professor Burstall, which 
was the subject of a special article in the “ Journat ” for Sept. 28, 
1909 (p. 818). 

Of the University generally it is needless to say more than that 


it is worthy of the great city within three miles of the centre of 





which it is situated. Much money has already been spent upon it; 
and more will no doubt in due course be called for in making 
additions to the red-brick buildings so far constructed upon the 
extensive site at Bournbrook which was generously presented for 
the purpose by Lord Calthorpe. Standing itself considerably 
higher than the level of the main road which passesit, the University 
is a prominent feature; but far more so is the clock tower, over 
300 feet high, which faces the main entrance. 

At the conclusion of the inspection, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Professor and Mrs. Burstall, on the proposition 
of Mr. Copp, seconded by Mr. Epwarp ALLEN, of Liverpool. 


= 
—_ 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 


The Opening Meeting for the present session of the London 
and Southern District Junior Gas Association was held last Friday 


evening at the Westminster Technical Institute, Vincent Square. 
The proceedings were long, and they were followed with the 
closest interest by the very large number of members who put 
in an appearance. A gratifying feature of the meeting was the 
presence of several patrons of the Association, and the active 
part they took in the business. At the opening, the chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. G. Crark (Gaslight and Coke Company), 
the new President. 





CERTAIN ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


The PresIpEnT said their patron, Mr. Browne, had kindly con- 
sented to open the new session with an address ; and he would at 
once call upon him. 

Mr. A. F. Browne then delivered an address on “ Some Aspects 
of Education; ” and this, together with some notes of the excel- 
lent speeches of other patrons which followed it, will be found 
on pp. 316-7. 

Mr. L. F. Toorn (Commercial Gas Company) proposed a hearty | 
vote of thanks to Mr. Browne; remarking that he clearly defined 
the path which the members should take. For reference, the ad- 
dress would prove most valuable. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Scears, of Hampton Court) in 
seconding, pointed out that Mr. Browne had done a lot of Asso- 
ciation work in connection with the Southern Seniors; and he was 
therefore in as good a position as anyone for judging the work 
which Associations were capable of doing—whether Junior or 
Senior. 

The vote was carried with applause, and 

Mr. BrowngE, in reply, said the views he had put before the mem- 
bers were not opinions, but convictions. He sometimes feared 
that the members of the Association might think he looked upon 
them as being in themselves juniors; but it was the Association 
which was junior, and not necessarily the individuals. Among the 
members were not a few men advanced in years with a long 
experience behind them, whose advice and knowledge could not 
fail to be of the utmost use to the younger members. This, he 
thought, was an extremely gratifying feature in connection with 
what were known as the Junior Gas Associations. 

The PRESIDENT announced that he had received letters from 
Mr. D. Milne Watson and Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, and a telegram 
from Mr. Charles Hunt, expressing regret at not being able to be 
present. 

Mr. D. J. WinsLow (Lea Bridge) proposed a vote of thanks to 
their patrons, coupled with the name of Mr. Helps. The Associa- 
tion were, he said, fortunate in having such a number of gentle- 
men who were always ready to help the members in any way they 
could. 

Mr. T. F. Cannina (Ilford) seconded ; remarking that the first 
reason of the great growth of the Association was the support they 
received from their patrons. 

The vote was heartily accorded. 

Mr. J. W. HELps, in acknowledgment, assured the members 
that anything the patrons could do to further the interests of the 
Association would be gladly done. 


THE POSITION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Browng, having by request taken the chair, said they had 
met to support and honour their President, Mr. Clark, who was. 
fully qualified to occupy the chair of the Association. 

The PresIpDENT remarked that he felt his first duty was to 
acknowledge his deep appreciation of the honour the members. 
had conferred upon him by electing him President for the coming, 
session. In following in the steps of those who had previously 
occupied the chair, he also felt a great responsibility, because the 
Association had, under the previous Presidents, made big strides 
in numbers, in quality, and in utility; and with such precedents to 
follow, he looked to the members for co-operation, by assisting 
him to uphold the Association’s reputation. Their Association 
was now an established thing, with a history ; and he felt sure 
that he was voicing the feelings of the whole of the members 
when he expressed their deep appreciation of the kindly sympathy 
and support which they had received from those gentlemen whom 
they were pleased to honour as their seniors. This support had 
in no small measure encouraged the members to go on with the 
work they set out todo. The paragraph from the second of the 
Association’s rules, which stated that “ the objects of the Associa- 
tion shall be to extend the technical knowledge of its members,” 
expressed very completely the work of their Society; and so long 
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as every member recognized in this the true spirit of this 
work, things must continue to progress to the benefit of all. The 
formation of the Junior Gas Associations in various parts of the 
country synchronized very happily with the great progressive 
movement of the gas industry. The enormous field for research 
and application in regard to gaseous fuel for lighting, heating, and 
power opened up a great work for the trained man; and in this 
he considered there was no doubt that the Junior Gas Associa- 
tions would play an important part. They were made up of 
representatives of every department of the gas industry, and 
therefore contained all the elements for development. In regard 
to their own Association, the roll of members now extended to 
38 independent gas undertakings—great testimony to its usefulness. 
SoME PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNING. 

The Presipent then delivered an address on “ Some Principles 
of Governing.” This, with a necessarily condensed report of the 
long discussion to which it gave rise, appears on pp. 321-5. 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Clark for the 
address, on the proposition of Mr. F. A. Frost (South Metropoli- 
tan Gas Company), seconded by Mr. S. A. CARPENTER (Mill Hill). 


— 


ELECTROLYTIC CORROSION OF IRON. 


The number of the “ Journal of the Franklin Institute” for 
October opens with an article by Mr. J. L. R. Hayden, in which 
he gives an account of some investigations into the subject of the 
electrolytic corrosion of iron by direct current. While acknow- 
ledging that they are far from complete, he thinks the following 
general conclusions are warranted : 


1.—No conclusion can be drawn on the electrolytic corrosion of iron 
from the amount of current which passes from the iron as anode, since 
iron may assume a passive state, in which electrolytic corrosion is 
entirely absent, or an active state, in which the corrosion follows 
Faraday’s law. 

2.—The conditions which lead to the active or to the passive state 
are not yet fully understood; but sometimes, under apparently iden- 
tical conditions, either state may occur. 

3.—Alkaline reaction of the electrolyte, the presence of nitrates, and, 
more still, bichromates, tend to produce the passive state; sulfates, 
and especially chlorides, even in small quantities, produce the active 
state of electrolytic corrosion. 

4.—High current density, even if only momentary, tends to produce 
the passive state ; absence of current, the active state. 

5.—In the active state, the products of corrosion are initially ferrous 
compounds ; in the passive state, ferric compounds; and the passive 
state occurs in electrolytes in which ferrous compounds cannot exist 
or are chemically unstable. 

6.—In the passive state, the potential difference at the electrodes is 
much higher than in the active state. 








Extraction of Sulphur from Gas-Purifying Materials. 

This is the subject of a patent taken out for France by MM. 
Gouthiére et Cie. and P. Ducancel. According to an abstract of 
the specification in the current number of the “ Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry,” the process consists in extracting 
the sulphur by means of a solution of ammonium, potassium, so- 
dium, barium, or calcium sulphide, and decomposing the solution 
of polysulphides by heat, or by means of carbon dioxide and lime, 
so as to separate the sulphur and recover the sulphide and the re- 
generated purifying material. When sodium sulphide is used, the 
insoluble residue, separated by filtration, constitutes the regener- 
ated purifying material; the solution of polysulphides is treated 
with carbon dioxide so as to form free sulphur, hydrogen sulphide, 
and sodium carbonate ; and the sulphur is filtered off, and sodium 
sulphide is recovered from the hydrogen sulphide and sodium car- 
bonate, after first converting the latter into caustic soda by means 
of lime. According to a second example of the process, spent 
oxide is extracted with a cold solution of ammonium hydrogen 
sulphide and filtered. The solution is distilled, so as to recover 
the ammonium sulphide. The residue from the distillation con- 
tains free sulphur, which is filtered off. The residue from the ex- 
traction contains the iron chiefly as:sulphide. This is oxidized by 
air and treated with milk of lime, forming calcium sulphide, which 
is decomposed by carbon dioxide. The hydrogen sulphide which 
is liberated is absorbed in ammonium sulphide solution so as to 
form ammonium hydrogen sulphide. If the spent oxide contains 
cyanogen compounds, ammoniacal ammonium sulphide is used for 
the extraction. The sulphide is recovered by distillation as before, 
and the cyanogen compounds are left in solution and separated 
from the precipitated sulphur by filtration. 


— 
~ 


Metric Equivalent Tables.—We have received from the Central 
Translations Institute, of 16, Eastcheap, E.C.,a folding card con- 
taining fifty useful metric equivalent tables, comprising the entire 
range of equivalents likely to be required in commercial dealings 
between this country and places in which the metric system of 
weights and measures is in use. The calculations are based on 
figures supplied by the Board of Trade, and are guaranteed to be 
absolutely accurate. The price equivalents deal with feet, yards, 
square feet and yards, cubic feet, gallons, pounds (avoirdupois), 
and hundredweights; and the prices are calculated at the par rate 
of exchange—25'22 frs. = £1. The price of the card is 6d. net. 











CERTAIN ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


By A. F. Browne. 
[An Address delivered to the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association, Oct. 27.] 

That the aims and objects of this Association, set out in its 
second rule, are adequately attained, is clearly shown in the pages 
of the interesting and valuable record of your doings during your 
eighth session, issued recently under the title “ Transactions,” 
and by your attractive programme for the new session which you 
open to-night. The early success and sustained progress of this 
and similar Associations throughout the country, known generally 
as the Junior Gas Associations, has been most remarkable; and it 
is fully evident that these bodies supply a felt want and achieve 
a most useful function. If as a body youexist, and meet together 
as members, to “ extend your technical knowledge and promote 
your general welfare,” I think there is no man present who will 
resent my confining my remarks to-day to the above subject. 

It so happens that the subject of education has been brought 
very prominently before the public within the last few months. 
Many men of wide experience and high attainments have expressed 
their views upon this perennial and perplexing problem, discuss- 
ing it from three, or rather four, standpoints—the literary, the 
scientific, and the technical, together with something intimately 
associated with each—viz., training; the latter being mental and 
moral, scientific and practical. 

We must believe that, to men of supreme intellectual capacity, 
increase of knowledge is its own reward, and that there are still 
many who, while seeking to know everything of something, man- 
age to find time and opportunity to learn something of everything. 
But with most of us education is necessarily narrowed to pre- 
paration for a career, or rather perhaps for earning a livelihood. 
Education covers, however, a wider field than that of mental 
training ; for character, equally with intellect, needs to be moulded 
and developed. With this, we can all agree. But there is, I think, 
to-day a tendency to overvalue intellect and to underrate character 
in estimating individual capacity; and to this tendency we are 
particularly prone to succumb in our analysis of self—that great 
test of moral courage. 

We are told by many, competent to speak with authority, that 
the British race lags behind other nations in the development of 
adequate means and methods for the mental and moral training 
of the population. Sir William Ramsay, pleading this year as 
President of the British Association for scientific methods of in- 
quiry in connection with all the problems of life, when speaking of 
technical education, intimated that the agencies, though numerous, 
are not well organized, and that their standards of efficiency are 
not high, and said: “ We test results by examinations of a kind 
not adopted to gauge originality and character—if, indeed, these 
can ever be tested by examination—instead of, as on the Continent 
and in America, trusting the teachers to form an honest estimate 
af the capacity and ability of each student, and awarding honours 
accordingly.” Dr. Welldon (a Church Dignitary at one time Head 
Master of Dulwich School and later of Harrow), in his address 
as President of the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association, said: “I enter a protest against the established 
tyranny of examinations. A facility of answering questions upon 
paper is easily associated with grave defects of intellect and char- 
acter. There is only too much danger that examinations may 


‘create a false ideal of educational success.” 


At the end of June, a conference on the subject of the education 
and training of engineers was held at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The subject was divided into three sections: (1) Gen- 
eral education. (2) Scientific training. (3) Practical training. 
Each section was under its special Chairman. Addresses were 
given which formed the starting points of long and valuable dis- 
cussions upon the problem how best to combine the theoretical 
with the practical, the general with the technical, in the training 
of the young engineer. Now it is a fact that the reform of the 
“external” system of examination had already been taken in hand 
by the Board of Education in connection with their Science E-x- 
aminations. It is now recognized that the examinations must be 
subordinate to the teaching, and should be mainly “internal "— 
i.c., the teacher must play an important part in them. It is there- 
fore decided, in regard more especially to certain classes of Tech- 
nical Institution students, to leave the examination and issue of 
diplomas to the teachers concerned. : 

Permit me, in leaving this part of the subject, to guard myself 
against a possible risk of appearing to have something to say 1n 
disparagement of the Examinations in Gas Manufacture and Sup- 
ply carried on under the Department of Technology of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. So far from tbis being the case, 
I gladly avail myself of the opportunity to express my sense of the 
value of the work which is being done in this technical field by all 
concerned. Granting it to be true, as who will deny, that success 
in such examinations is no criterion of intellectual power, and that 
they are not adapted to gauge originality and character, I would 
like to remind you that, within the comparatively narrow limits of 
their usefulness, the examinations in question are just what men 
engaged in gas manufacture and supply choose to make them; 
for, some years ago, the Department was pleased to appoint the 
Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers as an Advisory Com 
mittee, entrusting to it the drawing up of syllabuses and the rec: “al 
mendation of examiners, coupled with the privilege of advising 
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upon matters referred to it by the Department. That the arrange- 
ment is working well, and that the able and self-denying labours 
of the examiners are bearing good fruit, will, I think, be generally 
admitted by those who take an interest in the matter. 

Leaving, then, the question of intellectual preparation for the 
battle of life, we have to consider that training is equally necessary 
to the development of the moral qualities. It is a great, though 
common, mistake to assume that success is chiefly dependent upon 
intellect and knowledge. Other qualifications at least as vitally 
important, are called for, in regard to which individuals are found 
to differ as widely as in brain; the source of these endowments 
being the will rather than the intellect. To enumerate some of 
them—a strong will, a calm judgment, the sense of justice, self- 
reliance, untiring industry. Upon these as a foundation may be 
built grasp of detail, organizing power, administrative skill, fitness 
for responsibility, promptness in emergency—all or some of them. 
Such capabilities as these are not the special fruits of abnormal 
brains; rather are they due to abnormal force of character and 
capacity for taking pains, controlled by a disciplined will. 

How, then, are these innate powers to be exercised, trained, ma 
disciplined? I submit that in this country, apart from ethica 
considerations, with which we are not dealing, and equally apart 
from the necessary military and quasi-military subordination 
obtaining in the great national services—the police, the fire 
brigades, &c.—the idea of discipline is unpopular and is even 
unfamiliar. The word “ discipline” certainly implies restraint of 
some kind, and equally certainly includes the idea of the automatic 
influence of habit upon conduct. Failing external facilities for its 
acquirement, we must fall back upon ourselves, and, by culti- 
vating habits of self-repression and self-denial, obtain that self- 
control which is indispensable to the development of permanent 
force of character. Much in the same way as for the practical 
purposes of life we have, however excellent our educational 
opportunities, in a very real sense still to teach ourselves ; choos- 
ing that which is of value to us and rejecting far more for which 
we have no use—refusing to encumber our minds or burden our 
memories with it. The chance of making a success on each side 
of our nature is, I think, primarily dependent upon our forming 
sufficiently early a sound opinion as to our powers, and deliber- 
ately setting about the stern and serious task of making the most 
of them. This self-appraisement is to be attained by making 
careful use of those standards of comparison which contact with 
one’s fellows of the same environment affords to him who is wide 
awake enough to profit by them; and surely the finding of one’s 
level is a matter calling for serious consideration in the early 
stages of a man’s career. 

The business of a gas undertaking has to-day to be carried on 
under conditions of very strenuous competition, and those engaged 
in it are required both to know more and to work harder. The 
strain and stress are unlikely to diminish, and more, rather than 
less, will probably be required of the men of the future. 

It is, I believe, the privilege of this and similar Associations to 
take an active and valuable part in the education and training of 
these men. Speaking at Bangor, on the subject of University 
Education, Mr. Balfour said: ** We should not narrow our ideas 
to training intelligent youths to pass difficultexaminations. Apart 
from examinations, youths educate each other often most effectu- 
ally.” It is evident that he who takes an active part in your pro- 
ceedings will not only instruct others and himself be taught, but 
will find repeated opportunities of comparing his powers with 
those of his fellow members. It may be his fate to find that they 
are comparatively limited. If so—though doubtless it is a hard 
discipline to give up one’s ambitions—he must be content to 
qualify within those limitations. On the other hand, it may be his 
good fortune to find that his abilities enable him to cope easily 
with those around him, and warrant the hope and confidence that, 
given time and reasonable opportunity, he may go far. 

Let me, then, urge upon you all, and especially upon the 
younger members, to take your Association very seriously, and to 
do your utmost to make it a growing factor in the production of 
such men as the industry needs. And let my final word to you 
be that I firmly believe real efficiency to be ultimately traceable 
rather to force of character than to mental capacity. Fortunately 
for most of us, that is the side of our personal equation over 
which we have, or may acquire, the most control. 


_ The PrestpeEnt, at the close of the address, thanked Mr. Browne 
for his inspiriting words ; remarking that he had made out a very 
good case for the existence of the Association—that was, as a 
means of mutual intercourse which would not only enable them 
to equip themselves with the knowledge necessary for their work, 
but would develop those features of character which were so im- 
Portant. They had other patrons present; and he would first 
of all ask Mr. Helps to say a few words. 

Mr. J. W. Hevps said he had thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Browne’s 
concise address, and agreed entirely with what he had said. He 
thought it was of the utmost importance that every young fellow 
starting out in life should thoroughly appreciate the force of most 
of the remarks that Mr. Browne had made. He (Mr. Helps) 
had come across some young fellows of splendid brains and. fine 
Capacity, who, when put to the test, had been found wanting ; and 
he had been able to prove to himself, in more instances than one, 
that it was not necessarily the man possessing a thorough know- 
edge who was bound to succeed. Very often a man who had a 
Certain amount of knowledge, but who possessed other desirable 
qualities as well, would go much farther than one who simply had 
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the brain. Whenthey came across a man who had this fine brain 
and fine intelligence, and also force of character, they came very 
near to what might be called a genius. He had noticed sometimes 
that when a young man who had been trained (say) in a drawing 
office, and was capable of working out the most abstruse mathe- 
matical problems and making beautiful drawings, had been pro- 
moted to a post where he had to use other parts of his character 
than those involved in mere detail work, he had turned out a 
failure. This was due to the way in which he had trained him- 
self. He had paid more attention to detail than to general prin- 
ciples. This was not what they required to do. He did not want 
to belittle the importance of attention to detail in the special work 
one was called upon to perform; but they ought not to think 
details were the sole thing to attend.to. It was general principles 
and general force of character that were going to carry them 
through. Just another instance. It had been suggested in con- 
nection with some classes to be formed for the education of the 
gas-fitter, that the method to be adopted should be at the end 
of the course to examine the men, and upon the result of the 
examination to give them certificates as reliable gas-fitters. It 
was absurd to say that a man who could sit down and write a 
good paper and pass an examination well was necessarily a good 
gas-fitter. He knew young men who had obtained medals in the 
examinations in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply, and who he 
believed would not know a gasholder if they met it walking down- 
stairs. (Laughter.) Therefore it was most important that young 
fellows should not be downhearted if they could not pass exami- 
nations—though they had their uses. 

Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH said he was glad the President had 
called upon him next, because he could stand up at once as a 
living testimony to what Mr. Helps had just stated—that a can- 
didate could take a medal in the gas examinations without ever 
having been ona works. He had taken a bronze medal for gas 
engineering ‘practically without, he might say, ever having been 
inside a retort-house. The results of examinations did not neces- 
sarily prove practical experience. He had not come prepared to 
make any remarks upon the subject of Mr. Browne’s delightful 
address ; but he did happen, for special reasons, just at the pre- 
sent time to be full of this question. Mr. Browne had referred to 
education never being finished; and this was true. Then both 
Mr. Browne and Mr. Helps had alluded to the question of the 
employment of examination results to determine the value of a 
man. This was a matter which was receiving very serious con- 
sideration by the highest authorities, with regard to the examina- 
tions for the Services and other Government appointments. Re- 
gard should be had to the character and general abilities of men 
(and not only to the result of examinations), in placing them in 
positions where industry, initiative, and force of character gene- 
rally were required. 

Mr. T. S. Lacey expressed his pleasure at being there to hear 
the address, which he felt sure would be of the greatest use to the 
members of the Association. The address was short as regarded 
matter; but everything had been put concisely, and its true value 
would be better appreciated on careful study. It appealed specially 
to him on account of the amount of sympathy that there was at 
the bottom of it. Mr. Browne must have given a great deal of 
time and consideration to its preparation, because he had put in 
nothing that was unnecessary. It would be worth the while of 
the members to put the address in their libraries, and look it up 
occasionally and re-read it. Referring to the President, he said 
Mr. Clark had been associated with him in years gone by in re- 
search work ; and he was glad to be present to congratulate him 
on being made President of the Association. It would be difficult 
to find a man better suited to occupy the chair. Mr. Clark had 
secured the position he now held by sheer hard work. He had 
given very good and faithful service to the Company; and no 
doubt he would do in the future, as he had in the past, much useful 
work for them. 

The PresIpDENT remarked that, as a superintendent of classes, 
he felt this question of examinations very much. There was need 
for improvement, which he hoped would come some day. 








The late Sir S. A. Sadler.—At a meeting in Middlesbrough, last 
Thursday, under the presidency of the Mayor (Sir Hugh Bell, 
Bart.), it was decided to erect a public memorial to the late Sir 
Samuel Sadler, who had been three times Mayor of the borough. 
It was suggested that the memorial should take the form of a 
statue, to be erected in Victoria Square. 


Society of Engineers.—At the meeting of the Society next 
Monday, Mr. R. W. A. Brewer, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., will read a 
paper on “ Two-Cycle Engines.” He will deal with the early 
work of Mr. Dugald Clerk on this subject, and discuss the com- 
parative advantages of two and four cycle engines. He will de- 
scribe some modern two-cycle engines, and consider the possibili- 
ties of this type of motor. 

Recent Wills.—Mr. Robert Morton, Deputy-Chairman of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, who died on the 15th of 
September last, as recorded in the “ JourNAL,” left estate of 
the gross value of £44,940, of which the net personalty has been 
sworn at £43,625. Mr. Joseph Forster Armstrong, J.P., Chair- 
man of the South Shields Gas Company, whose death on the 
5th of September was noticed in our columns at the time, left 
£18,667. Mr. Frederick Lennard, of “ Eversley,” Hornsey Lane, 
whose death was recorded in the “ JournaL” for the 2gth of 
August, left estate of the gross value of £18,963. 
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“ NICO-INTENSIFIED ” LAMP. 


A Single-Mantle Low-Pressure High-Power Lamp for Interiors. 


The “ Nico” low-pressure high-power lamp for exterior purposes 
has met with a success that has exceeded the anticipations of the 


New Inverted Incandescent Gas-Lamp Company, Limited ; and 
it is no secret among the early buyers of the lamp that its popu- 
larity caused a little strain upon the normally excellent producing 
resources of the Company. But the experience quickly caused 
this to be righted. It was only a natural sequence of events that 
an exterior lamp giving such a high illuminating power at low pres- 
sures should have a companion in a high-power low-pressure lamp 
for interior use ; and we now have one (as illustrated) that will be 
voted as an extremely neat and highly presentable lamp for such 
places as shops, railway waiting-rooms, factories, and spacious 
indoor lighting of all kinds. For a 250-candle power unit, the 
lamp is a very light looking one. A lamp of bulky appearance 
in an interior does not look well at any time; and in this con- 
struction, with one side of the harp used for the gas supply, and 
the other side for the bye-pass tube, a central chimney of com- 
paratively small diameter is all that is required for the purpose of 
assisting the velocity of the intensifying current of warm air over 
the mantle below. Beyond the diminution in bulk, the glass globe 














‘* Nico Intensified ’’ Low-Pressure Lamp. 


is not of large dimensions; and the’ over-all length of the lamp 
(not including lever) is only 26} inches. Altogether, finished in 
white, light blue, or green enamel, the lamp looks, as the Company 
themselves put it, “extremely smart, and very compact.” 

From what has already been said, it will have been gathered 
that the lamp is on the self-intensifying principle. The Company 
do not claim anything new in this. They acknowledge all that 
was done in the Lucas, Welsbach, and other lamps years ago in 
this particular—even before inverted burners were able to give 
a really good account of themselves. It is to-day an ordinary 
adaptable means to the end of a high efficiency. By the combi- 
nation with this principle of other good points, from a single in- 
verted burner and mantle, with low-pressure gas, a large volume 
of light is obtained—z50-candle power, which is about the amount 
that at one time one expected to obtain with a three-light inverted 
burner cluster lamp. Such concentration of light-producing power 
in one mantle of not abnormal size, and using gas at low pres- 
sure, must be credited to the modern advances in knowledge as 
to the requirements in producing a high efficiency. The efficiency 
is not, however, quite so high as the exterior lamp—being equal 
to 250 candles for 7 cubic feet of gas. In other words, the con- 
sumption is a cubic foot more in a 250-candle power unit than in 
the exterior lamp. 

The new lamp will be one that will be modest in its claims for 
maintenance. The gas, as we have said, comes down one side of 
the harp—the bottom part forming the bunsen tube of the burner. 
As observed, the adjustments are all at hand; and these have an 
excellent range under the varying conditions of gas supply in 
different areas. Just above the nozzle of the burner (which nozzle 








is of special form) there is an extra large mixing chamber, in 
which the mixture is superheated; and not only is a high flame 
temperature secured, but an extraordinarily steady flame. The 
bye-pass tube, as we have remarked, is taken down the arm of the 
harp opposite to the main gas-supply; and this preserves the 
tube from the destruction which is often the lot of its kind when 
carried down the interior of the chimney. Everything in the lamp 
is of good British workmanship and solid. Thereis nothing about 
it that can readily go wrong; and it is altogether an attractive 
illuminating agent. 

In considering the places to which such a lamp is particularly 
applicable, it occurs that a light enclosed as is this one should be 
especially useful in shops or warehouses where there is inflam- 
mable material about. 


— 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-WORKS. 





At the meeting of the Junior Institution of Engineers last night, 
a paper, entitled “ Notes on Design and Construction in Gas- 
Works,” was submitted by Mr. GEorGE Evetts, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
In his introductory remarks, the author disclaimed the merit of 
originality, either of research or expression; and said his paper 
was really a record of notes and impressions during an experience 
in the gas industry extending over nearly ten years. 

The author began by briefly describing the process of manu- 
facturing gas, and then proceeded to deal with the plant employed 
in the operation. Starting with the site for the works, he empha- 
sized the necessity for the exercise of care in its selection, having 
regard to the following points: (a) Access of river, canal, or rail- 
way; (b) lowness of level, but avoiding danger of flooding; (c) 
suitability of ground for stable foundations; (d) class of the sur- 
rounding property. The distance from the centre of supply must 
also be considered—the extra cost of land centrally situated being 
balanced against the cost of long trunk mains. He pointed out, 
however, that in modern distribution, by the use of boosters for 
long-distance transmission, the diameter, and therefore the cost, 
of trunk mains might be reduced. The general considerations in 
the design of the various buildings and plant were: (a) Economy 
in original cost and in maintenance of works; (b) simplicity, and 
the choice of suitable materials; (c) roomy and lofty buildings of 
ample size for present needs and for the immediate future; (i) 
availability for extensions without excessive destruction ; (c) cost 
of handling materials and of manufacture; (/) easy and congenial 
working and supervision. 


ReETORT-HovusE AND COAL-STORES. 


Passing on to deal with the different portions of the plant, the 
author took up first the subject of the design of the retort-house 
and coal-store. He said it was impossible to do this in more than 
a general manner, as each particular set of conditions needed a 
separate solution, owing to questions relating to differences in the 
method of delivery of the coal—whether by cart, rail, ship, or 
barge—to the space at the disposal of the designer, to the nature 
of the foundations, &c. The power of each “ unit ”—i.e., number 
of retorts in each furnace or arch, and therefore its gas-making 
capacity—was of first importance, especially in the smaller works. 
In those of medium or large size, it was of less moment, as water- 
gas plant could be utilized for sudden fluctuations of demand. 
The two most usual types of retort-houses were subway houses, in 
which the producers and flues with their slides are all below the 
general ground level, and the charging-floor at or about this level; 
and stage houses, in which the clinkering-floor is on the ground 
level, while the charging-floor is elevated. As to the relative ad- 
vantages of the two types, the stage house was more expensive to 
build, owing to the additional height and extra floor work; but 
the actual work in the retort-bench was identicalin each case. 

The dimensions of the retort-house and coal-store were next 
considered. The author said the length of the former depended, 
of course, upon the number of arches and the size of the unit; 
the breadth, upon the bench itself—whether “ single” (10-feet) or 
“through” (20-feet) retorts were used. The former were prefer- 
able with hand or scoop charging; but throughs were becoming 
universal in medium and large works, owing to the introduction of 
machinery capable of charging and discharging from one side 
only. The coal-store should be adjacent to the side at which coal 
was required (for through retorts charged from both sides, two 
narrower stores could be provided), in all cases running parallel 
to, and usually the same length as, the retort-house. ‘The coal- 
store was constructed of such a width as to allow from 15 to 
21 days’ maximum demand, with a thickness of 12 to 18 feet. ‘The 
thicker the mass of coal, the more it should be divided, to avoid 
the possibility of spontaneous combustion. The author gave the 
following measurements as an approximate guide to the over-all 
widths of the house: Single bench, 1 ft. 6 in. back of bench, 
12 ft. 6 in. for bench, 18 ft. at front--32 feet over all. Through 
bench, hand or scoop charged, 20 feet bench and 17 ft. 6 in. o0 
each side, or 55 feet over all. Through bench, with machine, 
15 feet discharging side, 20 feet bench, and 23 feet for machine 
without elevator, or 58 feet over all. An extra 2 feet would be 
required for a machine with attached elevator. The height for a 
retort-house without machines depended upon the number of 
tiers of retorts in each setting, each tier adding about 26 inches to 
the height. Above the bench the retort ironwork required from 
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7 ft. to 8 ft. 6 in.; and above this there should be room to get 
access to the bridge-pipes for cleaning out the tarry deposits. 
The roof principals should run at right angles to the line of the 
retort-bench, so as to facilitate extension when required. If it 
was desired to keep the height down, access for cleaning could be 
arranged for between the principals. If machinery was to be 
employed, the height of the house would be dependent on the type 
of machine adopted. 

On the subject of the materials used in retort-house construc- 
tion, the author said they are brick; concrete, either alone or 
faced with brickwork ; steel frame with brick or concrete filling ; 
steel frame with corrugated iron covering. With the latter, the 
cheapest form of building is produced, but is only used for very 
small works, and should be avoided, as maintenance and renewal 
charges with corrugated iron are very excessive. If used at all, 
it should be painted or tarred at least every year. Brick or con- 
crete, either alone or brick-faced, forms a very substantial struc- 
ture. A steel-framed building, with comparatively thin filling, is 
substantial and economical. The economical advantages of a 
concrete or steel and concrete building will depend largely on the 
cost of ballast and bricks on the site. If ballast can be obtained 
from the subsoil, the cost will be comparatively small. A retort- 
house and coal-store recently built of concrete, with steel framing, 
steel roof trusses, and slated, of 750,000 cubic feet capacity, costa 
fraction under 14d. per cubic foot, including foundations of 6 to8 
feet deep, in some parts 6 feet thick, complete with drainage, but 
excluding the stage floor. Ballast was obtained from the site. 
The cost of a brick and steel structure of an equally substantial 
nature to the building just referred to would have cost nearly 3d. 
per cubic foot. To arrive at the approximate cost of a brick or 
brick and concrete structure for a stage house, a rough rule would 
be to take £24 to £32 per t1o-feet retort to be installed in the 
house, or per mouthpiece. This would include the cost of the 
coal-store, but not the stage-floor, machinery, or retort appurte- 
nances of any kind. The ground-floor house would be about £6 
per mouthpiece less. 

Having decided on the type and size of the building, general 
arrangement, and the unit in each arch, the author said attention 
might be turned to the actual retorts; and he gave the following 
points as being of importance in the design of a modern gaseous- 
fired setting: (a) Stability of the bench, sufficient thickness of 
walls, and good shape of arch rings. Semi-circular arches are best, 
as those which are too flat cause excessive side thrust on the pier 
walls ; they may also sag and restrict the circulation of the heat. 
There should be adequate brickwork or other material above the 
actual arch rings to prevent excessive radiation. ()) Full depth 
of fuel in the producer. For caking coals, 5 feet is advisable in 
settings of eight or more retorts. The grate area in the producer 
should be as large as possible—up to one square foot for each 
10 lineal feet of retort. (c) Arrangement of the retorts in the 
setting for equal heating of all retorts. (d) Good regeneration. 
(ce) Sufficient flue and chimney area. An excellent rule for this is 
1} square inch of flue area for each lineal foot of retort for which 
the chimney operates. (f) Arrangement of slides and general 
control of primary and secondary air. 

With regard to retort-house floors, the author explained that 
the floors in a stage house are more expensive to construct than 
thosein a ground-level structure. He gave sketches of two kinds 
of floors to exemplify this. 

On the question of cost, the author said that the cost of retort- 
settings in a stage house, including the floorings and all ironwork, 
but excluding foundations, is, for single retorts, £40 to £46 per 
mouthpiece; for through retorts, £35 to £42 per mouthpiece. In 
ground-floor houses it would be about 35s. per mouthpiece less, 
owing to the difference in the cost of the floors. Taking a price 
of £35 per mouthpiece, the total cost would be made up as 
follows (the figures being the actual costs for a house of a capacity 
of 1} million cubic feet per day) : 





eS ee a ee Si aa a 2 ag 
Steel bracings I 10 0 
Chimney . Sa Sut aren inc ah We) Ves ae a” eh Saee - ET ee 
Retort-settings, producers, and producer ironwork . . 13 10 oO 
Mouthpieces and all retortironwork . .... . 820 
Stage floor 2 80 
Tunnel floors 012 0 

£35 0 0 


The foundations would cost from £1 to £4 per mouthpiece. 
Retort-HousE MACHINERY AND VERTICAL RETORTS. 


On these subjects the author made the following remarks: 
Retort-house machinery is not economical in small works. When 
deciding on the question of its installation, the engineer has to 
balance the interest on the capital cost, depreciation, and wear 
and tear, against the saving to be effected. It does not always 
follow that by installing machinery better results will be obtained 
from the coal itself; the saving being in labour charges. To take 
as an example the case of the house just referred to, capable of 
producing 14 million cubic feet of gas per day, to equip this house 
with elevators, conveyors, hoppers, breakers, charging machinery, 
&e. (excluding coke handling), would cost £3750. The generating 
plant, power-house, cabling, and accessories would amount to 
£1650, or £5400 in all. At 17} per cent. for interest, depreciation, 
and maintenance, the sum required annually would be £945. 

his plant would deal with 30,000 tons of coal per annum. There- 


fore 73d. per ton is needed to meet the above charges, The 





engineer would thus have to be certain that by installing the 
machinery he could save this amount at least in labour charges. 
There is little doubt that, under normal conditions, this could be 
easily done. 

The author has had no direct experience of either the vertical 
or the inclined system of carbonization. The former appears to 
be making considerable headway on the Continent, and in several 
places in this country it is giving very good results. The advan- 
tages claimed are: More gas made on the same ground space, 
very great saving in labour charges with increased makes, greater 
control over the heats, lower capital costs per 1000 cubic feet 
sold. The remarkable results, however, which have recently been 
obtained from horizontal retorts and stoking machinery seem to 
have had the effect of retarding the progress of vertical retorts in 
this country. Several undertakings now sell about 12,000 cubic 
feet of gas made per ton of coal. What a striking contrast with 
the London Gas Companies of 1875, when the Ratcliff Company 
sold 9300, the Phoenix 8800, and other London Companies less 
than 8000 cubic feet per ton ! 


CONDENSING AND PURIFYING PLANT. 


Dealing with these portions of the plant, the author explained 
that there are a number of different types of condensers in use, 
and that in many works condensation is effected by simply giving 
the gas a long run in almost parallel rows of pipes—a method 
which has been found successful for the removal of naphtha- 
lene. Purifiers are of two main types—viz., the ground-level and 
the overhead. In the latter the boxes are sunk into the ground, 
either wholly or partially; the base being on a square block of 
concrete, which has to be reinforced or piled in the case of bad 
foundations. There may be four boxes toa set, or three deep 
ones. The advantages of the overhead as compared with the 
ground-level type of purifier are ease of emptying and filling ; 
saving of time and labour ; greater accessibility, so that the plant 
may be kept in good order more readily ; and less ground space 
required, and consequently less capital expenditure needed for 
land. The advantages of ground-level purifiers are lower initial 
outlay (the cost being a little more than half), and a similar saving 
in maintenace, as no heavy supporting framework, elevator and 
conveyor, power, &c., are required. In the overhead type, very 
heavy girder work is necessary to support the cast-iron boxes and 
the oxide of iron. As tothe size of the purifier, a common rule is 
to take for a set of four (one of which is usually out of action) 
o°6 square foot in area for each purifier per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas per day if lime is used, or rather less in the case of oxide. 
Purifiers vary from 4 or 5 feet square up to 4o feet square. 
It is advisable that they should be 40, 60, or even 100 per 
cent. greater than the size needed for the minimum requirements 
of the works, with connections proportionately large. Purifiers 
are of two types—the water-lute, where the gas is kept in by a 
water seal; and the dry-lute, where this is effected by a strip of 
tallowed hemp, rubber, or similar material. The advantages of 
the latter type of purifier are greater safety, owing to the liability 
of the water in the lute to evaporate and so to lessen the seal, 
and their immunity from blowing in consequence of some tempo- 
rary excess of pressure in the purifier. They are also of greater 
durability. The water-lute purifier is rarely installed now. The 
cost of purifier-box castings is about £9 to £9 Ios. per ton, and 
£15 to £16 per ton for the covers, or {10 10s. to £11 complete 
with supporting brackets and tees. To this has to be added the 
cost of the connections and the wooden sieves for carrying the 
purifying material. For plain grids with straight bars, 6d. per 
square foot is the usual price. The cost, on a basis of purifying 
capacity, varies with the size. The following curve (p. 320) shows 
the costs of a set of four purifiers, plotted against the daily capacity, 
with a side-note as to the probable size of such purifiers, 


STORAGE PLANT. 


Having followed the manufacture of gas up to the point of its 
purification, the author next dealt with the plant required for its 
storage. He stated that the amount of storage provided is usually 
from 15 to 24 hours’ maximum make, 18 hours’ being a common 
rule if water gas is made. This proportion is very elastic, as the 
last gasholder built is usually the largest ; and therefore before a 
new holder is available the storage is deficient, and immediately 
on its completion may exceed the figures given. A common 
practice is to provide a tank and inner lift or lifts with provision 
for adding another lift, so that for a comparatively small cost the 
capacity can when necessary be increased by 50 or 100 per cent. 
The question of site is of great importance. The foundations 
should be good, as both tank and holder should be perfectly rigid 
and level, and all work must be tight. Simultaneously with the 
site question, the proportions of the holder—z.c., the ratio of the 
diameter to the height and the number of lifts for the requisite 
capacity, has to be considered. For multiple-lift holders, the 
height of each lift should be (roughly) from one-fourth to one- 
seventh of the diameter ; the total height of the holder itself rang- 
ing from o'7 to 1 of the diameter. For single-lift holders, this 
proportion is usually about 0°3 to o'4. On these proportions and 
number of lifts depends the cost of the holder and tank combined. 
A small number of lifts will necessitate a deeper and more expen- 
sive tank—the depth of the tank being approximately equal to that 
of each lift; but the holder itself will cost less, because if a small 
number of lifts are used, multiplication of cups, grips, carriages, 
&c., the weight of which is considerable, is avoided, 
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The next point to settle is the kind of tank. Tanks are of two 
main types—viz., those mostly or wholly above ground level, 
usually of steel, but cast iron or reinforced concrete may be em- 
ployed; and those below ground, of brick (and puddle behind) 
concrete rendered, a combination of both, of cast iron, or of rein- 
forced concrete. The reinforced concrete tank is, of course, the 
latest development in this branch of the work, while the cast-iron 
tank is now seldom erected.. For very large holders, assuming 
good foundations with little water, a brick or concrete tank is 
most suitable. Comparing the two types of tanks—brick and 
puddle and concrete rendered—the former has the following 
points in its favour: Greater certainty in its tensile cr compressive 
stress, though less in amount; less skill and vigilance required 
during its construction, offering smaller chance for scamped work ; 
less initial stress due to shrinkage; and less liability to cracks 
arising from varying temperature of the water. Against this the 
concrete tank is usually cheaper, and has a longer life, though 
concrete in short lengths is expensive. Unless the holder is up- 
wards of 2 million cubic feet capacity, and the foundations are 
good, a steel tank is undoubtedly the cheapest form. An objection 
urged against these tanks, however, is their short life and rapid 
deterioration ; but investigation has proved that the water has no 
action on the inside of the plates, while the outside can be ade- 
quately protected by pitching or painting—an additional expense 
to take into account. The reinforced concrete type of tank does 
not seem to be making much headway; no large ones having been 
built in this country. . The cost of these tanks underground com- 
pares very favourably with that of steel tanks, and is less than for 
concrete or brick, but the disadvantages applying to concrete 
tanks apply to those of the reinforced type. 

The cost of gasholder tanks depends upon the foundations and 
the comparative costs of brick and ballast. For suitable founda- 
tions for each type, the average costs are shown in the following 

















Brick and Concret 
Puddle. Rendaved. Steel. 
Fortwo million cubic feet holder— 
Cost per 1000 cubic feet of { £4 158. to £4 5s. to | £3 10s. to 
holder capacity. . . . £6 £5 Ios. £3 15s.* 
Cost per cubic foot of tank 
capacity o. se 6. 9, | we. to 5d. [9 '6d.t0 4°64. 3d. 
For million cubic feet holder— 
Cost per 1000 cubic feet. . . £4* 
Cost for a 500,000 cubic feet 
Oe be By ee £4 12s.* 
Average cost of tank for million 
cubic feet holder— 
Per 1000 cubic feet capacity . £5 los. £5 | £4t 
Per cubic foot of tank capacity 55d. 5d. | 4°7d. 





* Plus in each case 15s. to 30s, for foundations. + Plus 15s. for foundations. 

The cost of reinforced concrete below ground is about equal to 
steel above ground. That of steel tanks is shown by the above 
curve. The cost per ton is £15 to £16 10s. 

With regard to gasholder constructicn, the author remarked 
that the modern type of holder consists of a number of compara- 
tively light columns, spaced usually from 15 to 25 feet apart, 
securely braced together by horizontal girders and diagonal ties 
of round or flat bars, and is very economical and reliable. This 
type is preferable to that of the old massive cast-iron columns 
with heavy cross girders and very long bracing-rods. These 
heavy columns, however, have an advantage, inasmuch as they 
are well able to preserve the rigid guiding of the holder. The 
author gave an indication of the method of designing gasholders, 
and stated that for small holders up to 750,000 cubic feet capacity 
he had found the most economical design to consist of—joists for 
the vertical standards, 15 feet to 18 feet centres, smaller joists 
for the struts, and circular rods with adjusting screws for the ties. 
The weights of a holder of the capacity named would be: Tank 
and inlet and outlet pipes, 210 tons; guide-framing, 115 tons (0 f 
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which the diagonal braces weigh only 15 tons); three-lift holder, 
165 tons—total, 490 tons. 

Having given a number of constructional details, the author 
passed on to consider the cost of gasholders. It worked out at 
£20 to £22 per ton for the holder, including cups, grips, car- 
riages, &c.; £15 to £17 per ton for the guide-framing; and /16 
to £18 per ton for the gasholder, framing, and steel tank com- 
bined. This would be for the simplest type of holder. For the 
lattice guide-framing, {2 to £3 per ton should be added. The 
cost of the East Greenwich holder, of 12 million cubic feet capa- 
city, and framing was £42,000; of the tank, about £18,000o— 
making a total of £60,000, or at the rate of £5 per 1000 cubic feet. 
With regard to spiral-guided holders, the cost of the largest 
holder of this type yet designed (one of 43 million cubic feet 
capacity now under consideration for Buenos Ayres) would be 
about £35,000 erected in this country, inclusive of foundations. 
This works out at £7 gs. per 1000 cubic feet ; whereas such a holder 
with outside guide-framing would cost at least £2500 extra on the 
whole job, or 7} per cent. more. A smaller holder, with steel 
tank and three lifts, was quoted at £12,425 for frame guiding and 
£11,475 for spiral guiding—again a difference of 74 per cent. 
The author, in closing his remarks on this matter, said “ perhaps 
the greatest objection to the spiral-guided holder is its unsightly 
appearance.” 

There were two appendices to the paper—one being an esti- 
mate of the size of plant and distributing mains required for 
works making 400 million cubic feet of gas per annum; and the 
other an estimate of the cost (including foundations) of such an 
undertaking. The capital expenditure is given as follows: Works 
and equipment, £82,700; distributing plant, mains, and apparatus, 
£92,300; law and parliamentary charges, £5000—total, £180,000, 
This is equal to £475 per million cubic feet of gas sold per annum, 
which the author considers is a normal figure for works of the size 
of those estimated for, where the money has been carefully and 
economically laid out. 








Abandonment of the Agricultural Hall Gas Exhibition. 


Some months ago, the announcement was made in the 
“ JouRNAL” of the intention to hold an International Gas Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Agricultural Hall from the 11th to the 24th of 
November. We now learn that the project has been abandoned. 
It appears from a letter received from Mr. Thomas Cordingley, 
the organizer of the exhibition, that when he arranged to hold it, 
he was not aware that the Smoke Abatement Society had decided 
to have one in March next year. As this Society, he says, has 
the sympathetic co-operation of gas companies, the section de- 
voted to gas generally would attain considerable prominence, and 
be well supported by the gas industry. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Cordingley decided to withdraw his exhibition entirely in 
favour of the other, and (subject, of course, to the consent of the 
intending exhibitors) to transfer to the Smoke Abatement Society 
the contracts booked with him. He feels sure the trade will con- 
sider that he and his colleagues have acted in the best interests 
of the exhibitors in coming to this conclusion. 


—_ 


Electricity from Windmill and Gas-Engine.—A patent has been 
granted in the United States for a system of generating electricity 
wherein the prime movers are a windmill and an internal combus- 
tion engine, both operating on the generator shaft and connected 
together by means of a clutch. According to a notice of the 
specification in “ The Times,” when the windmill is idle the load 
is taken by the engine; and as the windmill gathers speed, it 
works both the dynamo and the engine until the speed attains 
that which is designated the critical point, when the engine 1s dis- 
connected by governor balls, and the ignition circuit 1s opened, 
thus stopping the engine. A reduction in the speed of the veigascred 
causes the cycle of operations to work in the opposite order, \ ith 
the consequence that the windmill runs free and the engine takes 
the load. 
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“D.8.0.” FIRES. 


“MARK Il.” SERIES. 
ON ECONOMY. 














Economy is an important characteristic in Gas Fires 
as in everything else. There are two kinds of 
economy—the true and the false. There is 
economy with efficiency, and there is economy 
which is only obtained by sacrificing efficiency. 


The true economy is comprehended 
in the “D.S.0.’’ FIRES, which 
appeal to you because— 


They are cheapest in the first instance. 
. They are economical in maintenance. 
There are no flimsy fittings in their construction. 


The fuel is especially strong in structure. You know 
that the chief item in gas fire maintenance is 
fuel replacements. Many makers have sacrificed 
strength in the fuel for the sake of ‘“ instan- 
taneous’’ (more or less) incandescence. Our 
fuel has a cheerful ‘live’ appearance, but it is 
not fragile. 
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All parts are strong, interchangeable, and removable. 
The number of parts has been reduced to a minimum. 
‘ There are no such “Extras’”’ as Duplex Taps, 


i- Governors, &c. 
d. 


“ The ‘‘ D.S.0.”’ FIRES appeal to 


‘ the Consumer because— 
: They are economical in gas consumption and give 


ry unequalled heating results. 





They are simple and artistic. 
a They are cheap. 
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he R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED, 


ad 
‘t WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic lronworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
ins SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield St., GLASGOW; 56, 
“4 Broad St., BIRMINGHAM; 838, Old Market St., BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth St. West, MANCHESTER; 
— 8, Exchange Place, Donegall St., BELFAST; 333, Queen St., MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, 
ith Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


The ‘ Original.”’ 
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Williams & M‘Phee’s Patent 


HYDRAULIC COKE DISCHARGER 


is in OPERATION at 
or on order for 


POPLAR (4 Machines), 
WAPPING (2 Machines), 


(Commercial Gas Company.) 
LIVERPOOL (Repeat order), 
BRIGHTON, 

SAN PAULO. 
SOLE 


mners W. CO. HOLMES & CO., 


HUDDERSFIELD AND LONDON. LTD. 











ECONOMIC 
APPA 


ON 


MERRIFIELD-WESTCOTT- 
PEARSON PATENTS. 


19, ABINGDON STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone: VICTORIA 39. 
Telegrams: “CARBURETED, LONDON.” 


AL GAS 
AT UJ WATER-GAS 


TRUCTION 





os» Briton | 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT. 
REFUSE 


Gas Regulator, posi- 
- tive in action, no 
enclosed spring to 
get out of order, 
with Non-Heat 
Conducting 
Thumb-screw, 
oom <——Air Regulator with 
Non-Heat  Con- 
ducting Handle 
and Large Proper 
Shape Mixing 
Chamber. 











Special shape Por- 
celain Heat Dif- 
fuser. Directs 
burnt products 
away, thus allow- 
ing pure air to 
enter the mixing 
chamber. 





——Solid Screwed eye- 
let for globe 
screw not simply 
tapped in the 
Basket. 


——Best Fire Clay Noz- 
zle and Mantle 


Standard Fitting 
Inverted Mantles. 


12839 
STANDARD size, 32s. per dozen. Subject ” 
13580, NEW MEDIUM size, 23s, per dozen. our 
14823, BIJOU size, 20s. per dozen. USUAL 
Polished Brass, Steel Bronzed and Copper 
Bronzed—same price. DISCOUNT. 


? HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW “SILVA” 





Holder. CarriesAll | 


Burner. 


AND 








INCLUDING ADJUSTER. 


IMITATIONS & PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ensures Perfect Combustion and 
| HIGHEST ILLUMINATING POWER = 
| c.p. for about 3} c.ft. gas per hour. 


) 


Enables burnt products to get away quickly. 
Keeps burner cool. 
Prevents discoloration of Gas FITTINGS. 


— 


No fear of Globes falling and breaking. 


, Does not require any Special Fitting 


j Mantle. 


The Latest and Best Inverted Gas Burner Made. 
Can be supplied with various Styles of Glassware. 





Please ask for Latest Lists of Lighting Specialities. 


OUTDOOR LAMP? 4-Burner Lamp develops 1000 c.p. at ordinary Pressure. 


Full Particulars sent upon request. 


J. & W. 


17, 19, 21, 


(CAS Lighting Specialists), 
Farringdon Road, 


and 23, 


B. SMITH, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNING. 


By J. G. Crark, of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 
[A Presidential Address to the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association, Oct. 27.) 





With reference to the subject of my address to you this even- 
ing—viz., “ Some Principles of Governing ’—I should like to state 
at once that I am aware of the admirable paper lecture on the 
matter given by Mr. W. Carmichael Peebles before the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association (Western District), on the 7th inst. As, 
however, time would not permit of me preparing an address on 
another matter, and further, as I thought that a slightly different 
treatment of the subject would not be altogether unacceptable, 


I decided to give you the paper just as I wrote it upwards of a 
month ago. 


This is a branch of gas engineering that is of great importance 
to the student of manufacture and supply alike. The governor 
is found in some form or another in the retort-house, exhauster- 
house, valve and boosting rooms on the main district supplies, 
and in the consumer’s premises (or should be)—in fact, almost 
everywhere where gas is used. Having regard, therefore, to the 
wide application of this apparatus, to its undoubted great value for 
a variety of purposes, and to the interest that has been displayed 
in the subject at various times during the past year, I have 
thought that a few remarks dealing with it would be of interest 
to all, and perhaps of assistance to some. 

For our purpose, we may regard governors as consisting of 
three types: (1) The “constant-volume” governor; (2) the 
“constant-pressure” governor; (3) the “ differential-pressure ” 
governor. A little reflection will show that practically all 
governors may be classed under one of these headings. The gas 
supply student is sometimes a little puzzled by the great number 
of governing appliances that are now used, and to him the classi- 
fication may prove useful. 

An important first principle in governing is the support of a 
loaded surface by means of gas pressure, and it will be interesting 
and useful to consider this briefly. For the purpose of illustra- 
tion, we may take the familiar example of a gasholder. When a 
gasholder is afloat and stationary, we have the net weight of the 
steel shell in equilibrium with the net pressure on the crown—i.e., 
if A = the area of the crown in square feet, = the pressure of 
the gas in pounds per square foot, and W = the net weight of the 
steel shell in pounds, we have then— 




















W = (p x A) [See fig. 1.] 
be be 
be fr tr He te aN 
pon iiesie oom 4 oe san esinee - 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


_ Strictly, we should regard p not as the pressure of the gas 
in the holder, but as the difference between the pressures on the 
lower and upper sides of the crown—i.e., (1 — pf). As, however, 
with the gasholder it is the atmosphere alone that presses upon 
the upper side, and, further, gas pressures are always measured 
from the atmospheric datum, it, of course, follows that— 
(fp: — po) = p. [See figs. 1 and 2.] 

The distinction, however, is important in regard to certain forms 
of governors, as we shall see later. 

We shall in future regard (f: — 2) as the operating pressure of 
a governor, since it is the quantity that determines the moving 
power so far as the gas is concerned. 

In regard to the effective area of the crown of the holder (figs. 
1 and 2), it is, of course, well known that, though the surface is 
curved, its effective area is identical with that of a circle of which 
D is the diameter (see figs. 1 and 2). This may, of course, be 
easily proved mathematically; but the following reductio ad ab- 
surdum is simple and convincing. 

Let fig. 3 represent a section of a hemispherical shell mounted 
upon a wheeled carriage, and let air be pumped into the shell to 
a pressure P. The pressure acting on the curved surface would 
tend to move the carriage in direction A, and that acting on the 
flat surface would tend to cause move- 
ment in direction B. If, now, owing 
to the larger area of the curved surface, 
the tendency to move in direction A 
Pp predominated over the tendency to 

move in direction B, the carriage and 
shell would tend to move as a whole 
in direction A, and so we should have 
perpetual motion, which is, of course, 
absurd. The carriage would remain 
stationary, which proves that the pres- 
sures on the curved and flat surfaces 
are balanced, and therefore equal. 

The identity in supporting power of 








Fig. 3. 








flat surfaces with that of other forms often occurs in governors. 
For instance, in the case of a diaphragm governor the supporting 
surface is usually of a form similar to that shown in fig. 4; but 
the effective area is equal to a circle of which D is the diameter— 
deducting, of course, the area of the valve-spindle. Three kinds 
of supporting surfaces are found in commercial governors—viz., 
the sealed metal bell, the flexible diaphragm, and the piston 
which slides in a truly bored cylinder. 

It will now be interesting to consider the application of these 
principles tu the three types of governors previously alluded to. 


CoNSTANT-PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 
Fig. 4 represents a section of a consumer’s cooker or service 
governor, which is of the constant-pressure type. It will be ob- 
served in the case of all constant-pressure governors that the 


upper side of the supporting surface is in communication with the 
atmospheric pressure. 








Consider fig. 4. The arrows represent the direction of the gas 
through the governor ; and it will be noticed that the pressure on 
the lower side of the diaphragm is practically identical with that 
at the outlet of the governor. Referring to the letters in the dia- 
gram, we have the following as the condition for equilibrium of 
the bell or diaphragm— ; 

(fi: — fs) Xa = W 
where a = the effective area, and W =the weight of the sup- 
ported surface and its load. Since a and W are constant, it 
follows that, so long as the bell or diaphragm is in equilibrium 
(f1 — f2) must remain constant. As #2 is the atmospheric pres- 
sure, (f1 — f2) equals the gas pressure at the outlet of the gover- 
nor, so that the action ensures a constant-pressure control. 

The equilibrium of the governor may be disturbed by a change 
in the quantity of gas passing, or a change in the inlet pressure ; 
and either of these disturbances will cause the bell or diaphragm 
either to rise or fall. The valve which is attached to the bell 
or diaphragm will then take up a new position, either opening or 
closing the gas-way, and thereby restoring the equilibrium and 
also the original discharge pressure. 
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20 _ 60 80 100 
Consumption- Cubic Feet per Hour 
A constant-pressure governor was attached to the bar of a cooker, and 
the various burners lighted in stages, starting with the small ring, until the 
whole cooker was at werk; the consumption and pressures being noted at 


each stage. The above diagram shows the result. A = inlet pressure; B = 
outlet pressure. 


Fig. 5. 


Figs. 5 and 6 show two actual performances of this type of 
governor under ordinary working conditions. Fig. 5 relates to a 
cooker, and shows that, no matter how many burners are lighted, 
the pressure on the cooker-bar remains practically constant. 
As will be seen, the consumption varied from 5 to go cubic feet 
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per hour, and the inlet pressure from 45-10ths to 25-1oths. 
the outlet pressure remained practically constant. 

Fig. 6 relates to the use of the pressure type of governor with 
a gas-fire. The pressure of the supply to the governor was varied, 
and the corresponding outlet pressure and consumption noted. 
It will be observed that the consumption, on reaching 31} cubic 
feet per hour (which was the correct amount for the particular 
fire) with an inlet pressure of about 25-1oths, remained practically 
constant, in spite of the further increase in the supply pressure. 
The dotted curve will be referred to later. 


But 
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Inlet Pressure -Tenths of an Inch 

A constant-pressure governor was attached to a gas-fire having a duplex 
burner. The consumption was observed for various inlet pressures, with 
the above result. The full line A is the consumption with the whole of the 
fire alight, and the dotted line B that when half of the fire was extinguished 
by the duplex tap. The discharge pressure was 17-10ths, which is, on the 
whole, a very satisfactory one for gas-fires. 


Fig. 6. 


It is interesting to note from fig. 6 that when a constant- 
pressure governor is used with a burner having a constant nipple 
aperture (as is the case with gas-fires, lamps, &c.), the effect is to 
maintain a constant consumption, which is, of course, exactly 
what is required. It becomes, in effect, a volumetric governor, 
but with a difference to which we will refer presently. 

Other forms of constant pressure governors may be mentioned 
—viz., the station governor, some forms of district governor, the 
retort-house governor, gas-engine anti-fluctuators, and safety 
automatic bye-passes for compressors and boosters. The action 
may in all cases be analyzed according to the method outlined 
above ; and if this is done, they will be found to be identical. It 
is, of course, quite obvious that, if extra weight be added to the 
supported surface, the outlet pressure will rise; and means for 
doing this are often provided. The constancy of the pressure 
control, however, always exists. 


CoNSTANT-VOLUME GOVERNOR. 














Fig. 7. 


The next type of governor to receive consideration is that 
known as the constant-volume or volumetric type. As its name 
implies, its function is to supply a constant volume of gas to an 
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apparatus. Fig. 7 shows a pattern that is often used with gas- 
fires; and fig. 8 is another form for incandescent and other 
burners. They are similar in so far that the moving or control- 





ling part consists of an accurately formed piston which slides in 
a truly bored cylinder. 

Consider fig. 7. The arrows indicate the course of the gas 
through the governor. It will be seen that the gas on entering the 
governor gains access to the lower side of the piston through port 
A. But as the contact between the piston and the cylinder in 
which it slides is practically gas-tight, no gas can pass that way 
to the upper side. The gas can, however, flow through the 
governor by way of passage K and the central tube B; and on 
its way it exerts a pressure on the upper side of the piston. 

Let us consider for a moment the pressures that are acting on 
the piston. Since there is no communication between the upper 
and lower sides of the piston—the sliding contact being prac- 
tically gas-tight—the pressure on the lower side f; must be equal 
to the inlet gas pressure. The pressure f2 on the upper side of 
the piston is less than the inlet pressure, because of the drop 
that occurs in the passage K. In fact, the differential pressure 
(6; — po) is equal to the pressure drop in K. The net or effective 
pressure acting on the piston is therefore the differential pressure 
(f1 — ps) ; and when the governor is in action and in equilibrium, 
this pressure will just balance the weight of the piston—i.e., 

(t1 — pos) X A=W 
where A is the area and W the weight of the piston. As, how- 
ever, the area A and the weight W of the piston are constant, it 
follows that it can only be in equilibrium with the pressure so long 
as (f1 — p2) is constant. 

As was pointed out above, (f:1 — #2) is the pressure drop in the 
passage K; and since K is of constant dimensions, the pressure 
drop depends only upon the volume of gas passing—i.c., the greater 
the volume the greater the pressure drop, and vice versd—so that, 
in order that (f; — pf.) shall be constant, the volume of gas pass- 
ing must be constant. Hence we get constant-volume control. 

Let us now follow the action of the governor when subjected to 
a change of supply pressure. Assume the governor as shown in 
fig. 7 to be just in action, with 25-1oths on the inlet and 25 cubic 
feet per hour passing, and that the weight and area of the piston 
needs a differential pressure (f; — fp») of 4-10ths to support it. 
The conditions would then be— 

Inlet pressure f} = 25-10ths) y; 
Pressure on top) _ 4) soths/ prmen  — ps) 

of piston fp, } ~ eae ihn 
Volume of gas passing = 25 cubic feet per hour. 


Assume now that the inlet pressure is raised to 35-10ths. The 
temporary effect would be to cause more gas to flow through the 
governor ; and if the piston did not move, the following conditions 
would prevail :— 


Inlet pressure f} = 35-10ths ) ici 
Pressure on top) __ L e sage 
of piston fp | 293-roths | (p1 — p2) = 54-10ths. 


Volume of gas passing, 29°5 cubic feet per hour. 

This condition, however, would be unstable, because if the 
piston was only just supported when (f; — /2) = 4-10ths, it would 
have a distinct upward tendency when (/; — /2) = 5}-1oths, and 
would therefore rise. In doing so, the tube B, which is carried 
by the piston would close against the peg C, assuming a new posi- 
tion as shown by the dotted lines in fig. 7, and so throttle the flow 
of gas. As the flow of gas is reduced, the differential pressure 
(p1 — 2) would become less, until it would ultimately reach the 
4-1oths necessary to just balance the piston. 

In this way, the equilibrium which was disturbed by the increase 
in the inlet pressure from 25-10ths to 35-10ths would be auto- 
matically restored by the upward movement of the piston; and 
the final conditions would be— 

Inlet pressure f; = 35-10ths | Sn 
) : 

ee org \ = 31-10ths ) (i — px) = 4-1oths. 

Volume of gas passing, 25°0 cubic feet per hour. 


It will therefore be seen that this type of governor acts in such 
a way as to keep (f; — #2) at a constant value, thus ensuring 1n- 
directly the constancy in the volume of gas passing. 

Referring again to fig. 7, it will be seen that the size of the pas- 
sage K can be varied by means of a headless screw. This adjust- 
ment permits of the capacity of the governor being altered. For 
instance, with the passage K full open, the differential pressure 
pi — fa (4-10ths) may be equivalent to 30 cubic feet of gas passing 
per hour ; but if the passage is throttled by means of the screw, 
the same differential pressure (4-10ths) may be equivalent to only 
25 cubic feet per hour. This, of course, does not affect the prin- 
ciple of the governor, but simply provides a means for obtaining 
governors of various capacities without the necessity for keeping 
a large number of sizes in stock. 

It is interesting to note that the equilibrium of the governor 
does not depend in any way upon the outlet pressure. The latter 
may, within certain limits, be almost anything, depending upon 
the size of the orifice at the outlet of the governor through which 
the gas issues—as, for instance, the injector of a gas-fire. 

Fig. g illustrates this point very well. A volumetric governor 
was fitted at its outlet with an injector having five apertures of 
approximately equal size, and so arranged that each could be 
closed independently of the others. The various pressures and 
consumptions were taken with various numbers of apertures open; 
and the results are shown in fig. 9. Note the constancy of the 
consumption and of the differential pressure /1—f2 (in this case 
only 3-r1oths), and also the great variation in the inlet and outlet 
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pressures. It is obvious from the diagram that the volumetric 
governor will discharge a constant volume of gas, even with great 
variations in the injector aperture—a result that might, of course, 
have been anticipated from our analytical considerations. For 
instance, fig. 9 shows that the governor alluded to could be 
attached to any burner having an injector with two, three, four, or 
five apertures, and yet ensure a constant consumption of about 
32 cubic feet per hour in every case. 
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q 
Number of Inyector Apertures Open 
The diagram shows that the volume of gas discharged from a volumetric 
governor remains constant, even though the size of the discharge aperture 


is varied considerably. A = gas consumption; B = inlet pressure ; C = out- 
let pressure; D = differential pressure (f;—2). 


Fig. 9. 


The remarks appertaining to the volumetric gas-fire governor 
apply equally well to the volumetric lamp governor shown in fig. 8. 
The differential pressure /,—/2 is equal to the pressure drop in 
port K, and is in equilibrium with the weight of the sliding piston 
A. Any disturbance of the equilibrium causes the piston either to 
rise or fall, thus decreasing or increasing the gas-way through the 
ports B. Constant volume is thereby ensured. 


CoMPARISON OF CONSTANT-VOLUME AND CONSTANT-PRESSURE 
GOVERNORS. 

It will be interesting at this stage to compare the volumetric and 
pressure governors, because for many purposes they have a simi- 
larity of function and serve as alternatives. This applies princi- 
pally to gas-fires and gas-lamps. As was pointed out when dealing 
with the constant-pressure governor, a combination of this 
governor with a burner having an injector of unvarying aperture 
becomes in effect a constant-volume combination; and on this 
basis it may be compared with the constant-volume governor. 
Figs. 6 and 10 show performances of the two types of governors 
under conditions that are fully explained. In each case, a prac- 
tically constant volume of discharge was assured. 

The important point, however (to which I wish to draw your 
attention), is in regard to the pressures—particularly the net pres- 
sure that operates the diaphragm or piston, because it is almost 
entirely to that, that the reliability of the apparatus asa practical 
governor is due. On referring to figs. 6 and 10, it will be seen 
that, whereas the operating pressure in the constant-pressure 
governor was equal to the discharge pressure 17-1o0ths, that in 
the constant-volume governor was only 4-1oths—i.c., the pressure 
drop in passage K (see fig. 7). The difference is much in favour of 
the constant-pressure governor, because the greater the operative 
power the better able is the governor to overcome the various 
impediments to its action that arise in the course of time, and 
which tend to render it sluggish. 

_It would, of course, be possible to raise the operating pressure 

of the volumetric governor by increasing the weight of the piston 
or diaphragm and restricting the passage K (see fig. 7). But this 
would be accompanied by a proportionately larger pressure drop 
in the governor itself, and consequent reduction in the available 
outlet pressure, and would be out of the question from a practical 
point of view. 
_ An essential feature of a good governor is a high operating 
force with a low drop of pressure in transit through the governor ; 
and this is more easily secured by the adoption of the constant- 
pressure than by the constant-volume principle. It therefore 
appears to me that the principle of the constant-pressure governor 
is a much sounder one than that of the constant-volume type; 
and I consider that the former, when used in conjunction with an 
aperture of unvarying size, is, from a practical point of view, 
much more reliable than the latter. This conclusion is borne out 
by practical experience. 

In relation to the question of operating pressure, it is desirable 
to increase the total operating force by using a supporting surface 
(diaphragm, piston, or bell) of as large an area as is consistent 
with practical considerations, because the total force is equal to 
pressure X area. 

Another interesting and important aspect of the question of 
volume versus pressure controlling governors arises in connection 
with duplex gas-fire burners. As you know, the duplex burner is 
arranged in two sections, each of which is independent of the other. 
its object is to enable the consumer to reduce the consumption 
and heating power of a gas-fire without impairing the radiation 





efficiency. The device is a valuable one from the point of view of 
economy, especially in regard to large fires. It is, of course, well 
known that a very much lower rate of heat generation is sufficient 
to maintain a given temperature than to attain it. Hence the 
desirability of having a duplex control. 

In regard to governing a duplex fire. From what has been said, 
it will appear fairly obvious that, to control such fires by means 
of volumetric governors, it would be necessary to use a separate 
governor on each section of the burner—i.c., two governors for the 
fire—or to use a “ duplex” governor. The other alternative is to 
use a single pressure-controlling governor. Let us consider the 
three methods separately. 

1.—Controlling by two Governors.—Referring to fig. 9, it will be 
seen that a volumetric governor will maintain a constant volume 
discharge even though the size of the orifice at its outlet is varied 
over a wide range. If, therefore, such a governor was used on a 
duplex fire, there would be a tendency for the full amount of gas 
to be discharged, even though one section of the burner was 
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A volumetric governor was attached to a gas-fire having a duplex burner. 
The consumption was observed for various inlet pressures, with the above 
result. The full line represents the consumption with the whole of the fire 
alight, and the dotted line that when half of the fire was extinguished by the 
duplex tap. Differential pressure /;—2 = 4-10ths. 


Fig. 10. 


extinguished. This would cause a lengthening of the remaining 
flames, and consequent reduction in radiating efficiency. Fig. 10 
shows the results of an actual experiment. It will be seen that 
the consumption with one-half of the burner alight was about 25 
instead of 16 cubic feet per hour as it should have been, thus 
proving the uselessness of such a governing arrangement. 

2.—Controlling by Duplex Volumetric Governor.—Adverting to my 
remarks on volumetric governors, I stated that the capacity of 
such governors could be varied by varying the size of the passage 
K (see fig. 7). The duplex governor is one having means for con- 
trolling the passage K in such a way that the capacity may be 
varied in the proportion of two to one; the adjustment being 
made by means of a plug tap fitted into K, and with suitable stops 
to permit of sufficient movement for the purpose. The plug 
would therefore have two definite positions—i.c., one for full and 
one for half consumption. With this device it is, of course, 
necessary to alter the adjusting plug of the governor each time 
the fire is altered from full consumption to half consumption, or 
vice versd ; and the necessity for this dual operation is obviously 
a disadvantage. 

3.—Controlling by Pressure Governors—As already pointed out, 
the pressure control of this type of governor is (within certain 
limits) independent of the size of the outlet aperture ; so that the 
act of extinguishing half a gas-fire by “duplex” would leave the 
size of the remaining flames unaltered, thus ensuring the maxi- 
mum radiation efficiency and the desired reduction in consump- 
tion (see fig. 6, which explains itself). 

The above considerations point, I think, to the great superiority 
of the pressure-controlling system for modern gas supply practice. 
Similar reasoning applies to the control of clusters of lamps or 
lamps containing several burners under separate control, so that 
any number may be extinguished without affecting the remainder. 


DIFFERENTIAL-PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 


The third, and last, type of governor to receive our considera- 
tion is that known as the differential-pressure governor, the action 
of which is very simple, It has for its object the control of the 
gas pressure in such a way that the pressure at the outlet is 
always lower than that at the inlet by a specified amount—z.c., 
the outlet pressure would show all the variable characteristics of 
the inlet, but at a lower and predetermined level. The differential 
pressure governor has been used in districts of greatly varying 
elevations, to prevent the excessive pressure that would occur at 
the summits, but at the same time to enable the district pressures 
to be varied as required. Such an arrangement also permits of 
the transmission of pressure waves to the high levels, for the 
operation of automatic lighters for public lamps. 

There are two or three forms of this governor; but that shown 
in fig. 11 will serve our purpose. In this type, the valve, which 
is of parabolic form, remains stationary; while the metal bell, 
moving in a vertical line, varies the aperture through which the 
gas passes. Using the lettering appearing under the figure, we 
have for equilibrium of the bell 


(pi — p2) X A=W 
W and A are, of course, constant, so that (pf: — 4,) must be 
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Pressure on lower side of supported surface =, = inlet pressure. 
Pressure on upper side of supported surface = ~) = outlet pressure. W = 
weight and A = effective area of supported surface. 


Fig. 11. 


constant. The inlet pressure is #;, and /2 the outlet pressure, so 
the constancy of (/:— /2) ensures that the outlet will always be 
lower than the inlet by a predetermined amount depending on the 
weight of the bell. 


In closing my address, I would just mention that I am conscious 
of having dealt with a well-worn subject. The governor is almost 
(if not quite) as old as the gas industry itself. 

Modern methods of gas supply, with their constant tendency 
towards higher distribution pressures, have, however, emphasized 
the importance of governing; and seeing that efficient appliances 
are already at hand, no difficulty should be experienced in getting 
good results. I have dealt with the subject from the point of 
view of first principles, believing, as I do, that a full understanding 
of them is necessary before any sound and intelligent application 
can be made. I may, perhaps, at a future date have the privilege 
of speaking to you in regard to applied governing. If, however, 
my analysis of this extremely simple, but highly interesting and 
important, matter gives rise to discussion and stimulates a more 
general interest in the subject, my object in writing it will be 
achieved. 

In conclusion, I would like to acknowledge some kind sugges- 
tions given me in connection with this paper by my chief, Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough, and to say how much I appreciate his kindly 
criticisms. 

Discussion. 


Mr. A. F. Browne (who occupied the chair) remarked that the 
President had not been long in giving the members an example of 
his quality. Mr. Clark had submitted his address for discussion ; 
and he hoped the different points would be fully dealt with. 

Mr. J. E. HENwoop (Gaslight and Coke Company) said that at 
the end of the address Mr. Clark mentioned that he hoped at 
some future date to deal with the question of applied governing ; 
but he had already to some extent answered what was in his (the 
speaker’s) mind. It had occurred to him that he would like to get 
Mr. Clark’s confirmation of an opinion he himself had held with 
regard to the position for governing. He had always felt that the 
most satisfactory position for a governor was at the point of igni- 
tion, rather than at the main; and this question seemed to have 
been answered by Mr. Clark that evening, because in the address 
he mentioned that if they had a pipe, with no outlet, there would 
be no “pressure-drop,” but when gas was flowing there would 
be a fall of pressure. 

Mr. D. J. WinsLow (Lea Bridge) thought that Mr. Clark had 
broken their faith somewhat in the constant-volume type of 
governor. It seemed it was constant pressure they wanted. If 
they got the pressure, they were all right. He had come across a 
good many governors; and he found some people gave the name 
of governors to appliances in which the inlet pressure alone 
affected the float. Such apparatus paid no heed to how much 
gas was being used on the outlet, or whether the pressure was 
raised to meet an increased demand. But in the case of a con- 
stant-pressure governor, they had the pressure at the outlet 
affecting the diaphragm. In the question of governing, local con- 
ditions had to be weighed; and if gas undertakings took up the 
matter of governors more seriously, he thought they would have 
to consider the maintenance of them. They had a way of misbe- 
having themselves at times. 

Mr. H. H. Creasey (Gaslight and Coke Company) expressed 
the opinion that if everyone knew as much about governors as 
the President did, it would be to the benefit of the industry at 
large. These appliances had undoubtedly been greatly misunder- 
stood. Because there were bad specimens of governors, people 
gave up governing altcgether, to the detriment of the industry. 
They must get into their minds that gas-fires had to be governed. 
So long as they governed every point and used gas in such a way 
as to get an efficient and economical fire, they would not run the 
risk of losing a consumer that they would if the gas was wasted. 
Nothing could come up to a good gas-fire when it was economi- 
cally used He agreed with Mr. Henwood that governing at the 





meter was wrong. If there was a governor at the meter and 
anything went wrong with it, the whole of the house was affected ; 
but if there was a governor at each point, it was hardly likely 
that they would all go wrong at the same moment. If they 
governed downstairs, and had a pressure through the governor of 
(say) 20-roths or 25-1oths, it was all very well so long as the 
building was well carcassed and the pipes were all clear; but if 
this was not the case, the bottom supplies would get gas, and 
the upstairs ones would not have sufficient pressure to obtain a 
proper supply. He agreed with what Mr. Clark said as to the 
constant-volume governor; but up till recently it was all they 
had, and so they had to make the best of it. He was also right 
in his remarks about duplex fires. Of course, the fact which 
had been emphasized, that the constant-pressure governor needed 
a fairly large-sized diaphragm was against it, because they all 
wanted to make governors, on gas-fires especially, as small as 
possible. In his opinion, therefore, the large diaphragm was 
against the constant-pressure governor ; but it was about the only 
thing that was against it. 

Mr. S. A. CARPENTER (Mill Hill) said he would like to have Mr. 
Clark’s opinion of gas-fire governing. When they had a constant- 
volume governor set at (say) 30 cubic feet, this would only be of 
use when the fire was on full. Directly the fire was checked 
down, the governor would be quite useless; and probably for the 
greater part of its time a gas-fire was checked down. He could 
not therefore see that there was much to say for the gas-fire 
governor. At the meter was the place for it. 

Mr. WInsLow said they had at Lea Bridge an estate supplied 
by a governor straight from the gasholder and a separate main. 
It was a 3-inch ordinary mercurial governor ; but as far as govern- 
ing the outlet pressure was concerned, it was a failure. It was 
merely a governor when the holder cupped. It did not give a 
constant pressure on the outlet, so that when the consumption 
increased the pressure dropped. 

Mr. A. L. ARNouLD (Gaslight and Coke Company) expressed 
the opinion that a governor on the inlet of a house service or the 
outlet of a meter was a mistake. The different points should be 
governed, and not the main supply. But he did not think they 
were far enough advanced yet, because he could not call to mind 
a governor which would govern the flow of gas downward; and it 
seemed to him, from a difficulty he had experienced, that there was 
room for an invention here. As to governors on fires, he certainly 
did not believe that the volume governor was particularly useful. 
The best governor they could have for a gas-fire was the tap that 
turned the gas on; and it would be found that the majority of 
people used this tap as a governor. Then, again, modern fires 
were so fitted with gas and air regulators that if they were pro- 
perly adjusted and periodically examined, there should be no real 
cause for a volume governor. If one was required at all, it was 
certainly a pressure governor. 

Mr. F. ArnsworTH (Ilford) said that as time went on it became 
more and more necessary to adopt anything and everything they 
possibly could to reduce the consumption to a minimum and give 
the most they could for the money. He had found difficulty with 
governors getting out of order; and this being so, he had had to 
look for something else. There was not only the matter of 
governing ; they had also to get the burners to burn quietly. 
They might have a governor on a to-inch fire arranged to pass 
(say) 20 cubic feet, which was sufficient for any of the modern 
fires to burn at their best. But if they put in a room a fire con- 
suming 20 feet, and there were times when more than this amount 
was required, and the governor would not give more, what was 
to be done? The smaller a governor was, the more trouble they 
had with it. A governor should be of a good size. He must 
confess that, on account of the improvements which had taken 
place, he was much more favourably disposed towards governors 
now than he was two or three years ago. But they did not want 
governors stuffed up with gauze to stop noise; they should make 
the gas-fires burn quietly without this. If there happened to be 
rust in the pipes, the gauze would soon make-up ; and the governor 
would have to be seen to. To his mind, pressures were being 
increased to far and above what was necessary so far as fires 
were concerned ; and whatever was done—whether by governing, 
controlling the tap, or anything else—they must get the pressure 
down for heating and cooking apparatus. 

Mr. W. H. Vanner (Walton-on-Thames) asked whether Mr. 
Clark had tried any of the combined silencers and regulators for 
gas-fires; and, if so, whether he had found them of any practical 
use. Had he tried any means besides a governor to prevent the 
hissing of gas-fires? Speakers had stated that a governor should 
not be fixed at the inlet of the meter; but Mr. Clark had not com- 
mitted himself in this way. The particular gas-works which he 
(Mr. Vanner) had in mind, where the mains were small on an out- 
lying district, were now about to use a booster to force the gas to 
this part of the area. There was only one leading main from the 
works; and the consumers in the near neighbourhood of the 
works would get an abnormal pressure, when the booster was 
working at (say) 44 or 5 inches. Did those gentlemen who were 
averse to governors on the inlet of the meter suggest that an 
ordinary low-pressure meter would enjoy a long life if the dia- 
phragm was exposed to 5 inches pressure or more? He had had 
experience of an individual going round selling “ percolators” for 
burners ; the inside being simply filled up withiron gauze. It was 
found that after a very short life this gauze filled up and stopped the 
gas from going to the burner. He believed the man was charging 
(where he could get it) about 3s. 6d. for a percolator, the outside 
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cost of which must have been 4d. Some years ago, experiments 
were being made with an automatic lighter operated by wave- 
pressure. It came into operation when the pressure was put on 
momentarily; at the second rise, it did not operate; and thethird 
wave (when the pressure was put on at 1 or 1.30 a.m.) extinguished 
the lights. It was found that when the first pressure wave was 
put on, the mechanism operated successfully ; but when the shops 
extinguished their lights after the pressure had been put on for 
the evening, the pressure gradually crept up, and though the initial 
pressure at the works was not further increased, the pressure 
in the particular road went up, and so extinguished the lamps at 
about 10.30 or 11 p.m. Thus when the pressure wave was put 
on at I or 1.30 a.m., the effect, instead of extinguishing the lamps, 
was to lightthem upagain. He did not think there was a governor 
which would obviate this. 

Mr. S. B. CHANDLER (South Metropolitan Gas Company) asked 
the opinion of the President as to governing of floors, apart from 
the question of governing at the inlet or the outlet of the meter. 
In view of the fact that, the higher the altitude the greater was 
the pressure, in spite of there being a governor on the meter, it 
seemed clear that a governor fixed on each floor would be better 
and more efficient than one governor at the inlet or outlet of the 
meter. 

Mr. S. A. Bevinaton (Croydon) remarked that a question 
which had struck him was who would pay for the governors, if 
they were going to have one at each point of ignition. 

Mr. CLark, in view of the lateness of the time, had to hurriedly 
reply to the principal points raised in the discussion. In regard 
to governing at the meter, generally speaking he thought that the 
principle was an unsound one for domestic installations. Pres- 
sure was the power provided to get their commodity up to the 
consumers’ appliances, and to entrain air into the bunsen burners; 
and it should, he thought, be utilized to the full. By governing- 
down at the meter, many of the advantages of “ good pressure” 
were lost, especially where the pipe-runs were long and tortuous. 
The “ pressure-drop ” in the carcassing should not come after the 
governor. In the case of large lighting installations in factories, 
schools, &c., it would perhaps be best to govern in sections— 
allowing a governor for every dozen points or so, according to the 
circumstances. In reply to Mr. Winslow, the maintenance of 
governors would no doubt have to be considered; but with their 
great experience in maintenance, gas companies ought to be pre- 
pared for this. He presumed the mercurial governor alluded to 
by Mr. Winslow was adjusted to discharge at a pressure equal to 
that thrown by the top lift of the holder, in which case it (the 
governor) would not be brought into action until the lower lifts 
engaged. In this way, the pressure at the outlet of the governor 
should always be equal to the top-lift pressure. The drop in 
pressure consequent upon increased consumption would probably 
be due to increased “ pressure-drop” along the mains; and this 
could, if necessary, be overcome by a system of superloading of 
the governor. Large dynamos were often over-compounded for 
the same purpose. In reply to Mr. Creasey, he (Mr. Clark) would 
advocate the use of as large a diaphragm as possible; but this 
need not exceed the limits of sightliness. In pointing out the 
relative powers of pressure and volume governors in the paper, it 
was shown that the operating pressure of the former was 17-1oths 
(or whatever the outlet pressure was); but the operating pres- 
sure of the volume governor was only 4-1oths or so; so that, 
in regard to pressure alone, the constant-pressure governor was 
four times as powerful as the constant-volume governor. As 
he pointed out in his paper, the total operating power was equal 
to the operating pressure X area of supported surface; and it 
was quite easy to make a constant-pressure governor eight times 
as powerful as a constant-volume governor, though of about the 
same size. In reply to Mr. Carpenter, there was, he thought, a 
tendency for a consumer to keep a gas fire full-on. He liked a 
good cheerful fire ; and they should make it their business to pre- 
vent his gas bill reaching an abnormal figure. In answer to Mr. 
Arnould, Mr. Clark said he quite agreed that much could be done 
with the tap if intelligently used; but from his own experience, 
and that of many others, very few people troubled to do this. 
The question resolved itself into one of hand versus automatic 
control of the tap. If the hand was there to make the adjustment, 
it would be all right; but if it was not, then the automatic tap 
(the governor) would do the work. In reply to Mr. Ainsworth, 
Mr. Clark remarked that he quite agreed that it was an error to 
put gauze in the governor, and that it was a good thing to have a 
governor of adequate capacity. His experience had led him to 
believe that a greater reserve of capacity could be ensured by the 
constant-pressure than by the constant-volume principle. As to 
Mr. Vanner’s remarks, Mr. Clark presumed the combined silencer 
and regulator alluded to was a simple form of throttle; but such 
appliances would not, he thought, supplant governors. The gas 
and air regulator of modern fires would usually enable one to pre- 
vent hissing. In regard to governing at the meter, this had already 
been dealt with. He did not think 5 inches pressure would have 
much effect on the life of a meter leather. The pressure of gas on 
each side of the leather would be very nearly the same, so that 
there would be no strain. In regard to “ percolators,” he did not 
think any experienced gas engineer would pay much attention to 
such things. A 4d. article for 3s. 6d. was good business for the 
seller. As to what Mr. Vanner had said on the erratic behaviour 
of automatic lighters, the difficulty was apparently primarily due 
to the change in “ pressure-drop” between the governor and the 
lamps, owing to the change in consumption. The governor no 





doubt maintained a constant pressure at its outlet. Incidentally, 
the difficulty illustrated, on a rather larger scale, the disadvantage of 
governing at a meter some distance from the point of ignition. The 
premature extinction of the lamps spoken of by Mr. Vanner could, 
he thought, be easily overcome by the adoption of a suitable form 
of automatic lighter. It was a problem that was fairly well under- 
stood now. In reply to Mr. Chandler, he certainly thought that 
it would be better to govern separate floors than at the meter in 
the basement. As to Mr. Bevington’s point, the question was, he 
thought, rather one of policy; but it should not be a formidable 
one. The gas supply authorities should be in a position to demon- 
strate the economical value of a governor, and business would, he 
thought, result. When stoves were hired, a few pence a quarter 
would provide for installation and upkeep of the governor, and 
would, in addition, ensure a satisfied consumer. A good governor 
was practically everlasting, except for the moving part, which 
could be easily and cheaply replaced. 
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Suicide through Failure of Municipalization. 


In the “ JournaL” for the 17th inst. (p. 198), reference was made to 
the unsatisfactory results which have attended the municipalization of 
the gas-works at Elbeuf, a town of about 20,000 inhabitants in Normandy. 
As the result of a campaign organized by M. Mouchel, the Mayor, the 
works, which were privately owned and were working at a profit, were 
acquired by the Municipality. A sum of £30,000 was spent in the 
erection of modern plant; but after a year’s working it was found that 
there was a deficit of £2400, and that £10,000 more would have to be 
laid out to carry on the works. Being an exceedingly conscientious 
man, M. Mouchel was distracted at the failure of his pet scheme ; and 
although he was assured, even by his political opponents, that no 
blame attached to him, he took the matter to heart. At a meeting of 
the Town Council a few days ago, he rose, and, in a dramatic speech, 
denounced himself as being responsible for the town’s loss. He sub- 
sequently committed suicide. A municipal employee, on entering the 
cellar of the Town Hall last Sunday week, found the body of M. 
Mouchel. By his side was a revolver covered with blood ; and it was 
ascertained that he had shot himself. 





Explosions of Gas.—Two workmen were slightly injured, and the 
windows in one of the rooms of the British Museum were shattered, 
as a result of a gas explosion last Wednesday morning. An odour of 
gas was detected by a police-constable, and the explosion occurred on 
a gas-fitter and his assistant going to ascertain the source of the escape 
in the pipe underneath the roadway between the main buildings and 
the extension now in course of erection. Both men proceeded to the 
Middlesex Hospital ; but they were able to return to work after treat- 
ment. A fire caused by the explosion was extinguished by means of the 
appliances at hand. An official of the Museum stated that the explo- 
sion was not a serious one, and that there was never any question of 
damage to the exhibits. Owing to an explosion of gas, due, it is re- 
ported, to leakage from a defective meter, there was a slight outbreak 
of fire last Thursday at the headquarters of the London Irish Rifles, 
Duke Street, W.C. Just before five o’clock on Monday last week, 
flames were found to be coming from a gas-meter in a cellar under the 
shop of Messrs. Boots, chemists, in Attercliffe Road, Sheffield. The 
fire brigade were summoned, and the flames extinguished. It was 
found that gas was escaping from a fused service-pipe, and as one of 
the firemen was about to knock it up, a violent explosion occurred 
which did considerable damage to the shop and injured four firemen. 
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Position of the Dessau Vertical Retort. 


S1r,—In regard to the information asked for by your correspondent 
“R. W. E.,” in the “JournaL” for the 17th inst., p. 188, as to the fuel 
consumption in the various systems of vertical retorts, it may be 
pointed out that the comparative figures for the trials of the Dessau 
setting of eighteen retorts at Mariendorf, and for settings of Glover- 
West retorts at St. Helens were given in Table V., p. 32 of the 
**JouRNAL” for July 4. There is only one other case out of the eight 
quoted in Table VI., p. 736 of the.“ JournaL” for Sept. 19, in which 
it is possible, from the information published, to arrive at figures for 
the fuel consumption on the basis of dry ash-free coke per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas made. That is the trials of the Glover-West settings at 
Manchester. 

Briefly, taking the mean figures for the Glover-West trials at both 
St. Helens and Manchester, and the figures for the Dessau trials at 
Mariendorf, the mean consumption of dry ash-free coke is exactly the 
same for the two types of retort—viz., 17°54 lbs. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas made. I understand, however, that since the dates of these trials 
improvements have been effected in both systems of vertical retorts, 
which have doubtless affected the fuel consumption in both cases. 

“R. W. E.” refers to Sunderland also in connection with fuel con- 
sumption. The fuel consumption for the twelve months’ working of 
the Sunderland installation of Dessau retorts is not ascertainable. 
Mr. Drury has mentioned that, on the average of several weeks, it 
amounted to 17°8 per cent. of the coal carbonized ; but this figure is 
evidently much higher than the average for the twelve months’ work- 
ing, because, when added to the coke and breeze available for sale, it 
implies a make of coke equal to 74 per cent. by weight of the coal car- 
bonized, which is hardly consistent with the production of coke from 
coal containing (on the average) 309 per cent. of moisture and volatile 
matter. Mr. Drury was unable to measure the amount of virgin gas 
liquor produced in the Sunderland installation ; but, unless it amounted 
to less than 5 gallons per ton of coal carbonized (which is out of the 
questior. for coal containing 1°83 per cent. of moisture), it appears also, 
from the total weight of the products from a ton of coal, that the fuel 
consumption cannot, on the twelve months’ working, have averaged 
as high a figure as that given by Mr. Drury for the short trials. For 
these reasons, I have refrained from referring to the fuel consumption 
at Sunderland in comparison with that of the vertical settings at St. 
Helens, Manchester, and Mariendorf. 

Perhaps I may add, in regard to another point in the letter from 
“R.W.E.,” that the suitability of coke produced in the Dessau vertical 
retort for domestic purposes is naturally dependent on the class of coal 
carbonized. German experience does not help us much in this con- 
nection, because a different description of coke best meets the require- 
ments of German consumers. Recent trials, however, have shown 
that, with suitable grades of English coal, the Dessau vertical retort 
produces coke of excellent grade for domestic purposes in this country. 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLES. 
Oct. 28, Igtt. 


a 


“Daily Telegraph” Correspondent Invites Communications. 


S1r,—I thank you for publishing my letter last week. I fully appre- 
ciate the reservation which you impose concerning “collision with 
third parties.” 

In order that there may be no misapprehension concerning my mo- 
tives, I ask any of your readers who are in a position so to do to send 
me figures (not opinions) of an authentic nature concerning the cost of 
lighting by high and low pressure gas. These I will investigate, and, 
if I am convinced of their accuracy, will use them in my article to 
appear in your “ JOURNAL.” 

Further, I wish to add that this matter has arisen very suddenly, 
while I am in the midst of a number of consulting cases of a most 
urgent nature. There may, therefore, be some little delay in the pre- 
paration of the article. It would be, of course, easy for your readers 
to assume that I have devoted all the interval to making out what they 
may think a weak case, without some such explanation. At the same 
time, you may be assured that I will do my utmost to get at the figures 
needed as soon as is possible. In this matter your readers may 
materially assist by drawing my attention to figures already published. 
I feel sure that you will forward any letters sent to me to the care of 
the ‘“ JouRNAL,” or they can be addressed to me at the offices of the 
‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” All communications should be in writing. 

ENGINEERING CORRESPONDENT OF THE “ DaILy TELEGRAPH.” 

Oct. 27, IgII. 





[This letter asking for “ figures of an authentic nature ” concerning 
the cost of high and low pressure gas before writing the article that 
we take it is to be the “ Engineering Correspondent’s ” defence of the 
statements in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,” the accuracy of certain of which 
we have challenged in the name of the gas industry, is a move that we 
did not anticipate. Surely our correspondent does not wish us to 
assume, by now asking for these figures, that it was want of knowledge 
that led him into making certain categorical statements in the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” which did not appeal to many people as supporting a 
boasted impartiality, and which were in our opinion, circulated in a 
public organ of that character, very prejudicial to the gas industry. 
If any communications are received in response to this letter, we shall 
be pleased to forward them to the “ Engineering Correspondent ;” 
but we rather think our readers’ figures will follow, and not precede, 
the defence which should assuredly be made in the light of the know- 
ledge possessed at the time when the articles of which we complain 
were written. Of course, there are other matters than the one of cost 





upon which assertive statements were made in the articles; and against 
which, when our correspondent deals with them, we shall put the 
positive statements of living men of acknowledged scientific position, 
and shall ask our friend to say whether or not they are untrue. We 
hope that the article will not be long delayed. It is unfair it should be 
so, more especially as we willingly complied with the conditions laid 
down by the “ Engineering Correspondent ” in consenting to show the 
character of the cards he possessed at the time the articles were con- 
tributed to our morning contemporary.—Ep. J.G.L.] 


In yesterday’s issue of the “ Daily Telegraph’’ the “ Engineering 
Correspondent ’’ had the subjoined note on “The Cost of Lighting,” 
towards the end of which he makes a suggestion, which we are afraid 
business men will variously characterize. It must be said that this is 
the first time, so far as recollection serves, that we have seen it sug- 
gested that two commercial rivals—rival shopkeepers or tradesmen, to 
put the point bluntly—should submit their businesses to the verdict of 
arbitrament. Asarule, business men are content with the verdict of 
the public. However, there is the suggestion seriously made. Whether 
it will be treated seriously by the parties concerned is another matter. 
Before quoting the note alluded to, may weadd that the “ Engineering 
Correspondent ” has confided his name to us; and, so far as we are 
concerned, it shall be treated with the promised confidence. But since 
last Tuesday, it has come to our knowledge through voluntary informa- 
tion that his identity is not unknown among men with whom we come 
in frequent contact ; and perhaps he will, in view of this, consider the 
advisability of, in the article he will be communicating tothe“‘JouRNAL,” 
coming out boldly from the shelter of his nom de plume. Looking up 
directories that are at hand, and finding certain associated interest, we 
are not surprised that our friend has had “ many extracts from elec- 
trical engineers.” We have not said this to prejudice the minds of our 
readers against “‘ Engineering Correspondent ; ” but certainly the colour 
of the recent “ Daily Telegraph” articles is not now so inexplicable 
to us as formerly. Our readers are entitled to the information ren. 
dered in these necessarily somewhat vague sentences, as it has been 
represented to the Editor of the “‘JourNAL” that they ought to have 
some indication as to who is the individual with whom they are invited 
to deal on his justification being published. The following is the note 
in yesterday’s issue of the “‘ Daily Telegraph ” : 


Several correspondents have written asking for the relative costs of light- 
ing their houses or the public streets by means of electricity and gas. Itis, 
of course, very difficult to supply an answer without having all the data 
known to the locality. At the present time, there is undoubtedly strenuous 
competition between those people who are interested in both methods of 
illumination. It is certainly not easy for the ordinary householder to ascer- 
tain exact costs. On the one hand, as we stated recently, there is the oft- 
repeated case of high-pressure gas lighting at Westminster, and, on the 
other hand, we have the Woolwich circular concerning the low costs of 
lighting by electricity in that district. (The latter came, in quite a casual 
fashion, to the notice of the writer ; and it is probable that there are similar 
circulars being used in otherparts of London.) Theelectrical engineers say 
—we know not with what evidence—that the gas at Westminster is supplied 
at a cost which is absolutely uncommercial for the sake of the advertisement. 
The gas engineers may retort that the finances of many of the local authori- 
ties which supply current are also uncommercial. We are not enamoured 
of some of the balance-sheets; and although the consumer obtains elec- 
tricity cheaply, that cannot set-off the fact of a loss in trading. During the 
last few days, we have made endeavours to obtain authentic information on 
the subject from all sources. We have had many extracts from electrical 
engineers. May we appeal to the gas engineers to supply us with informa- 
tion? The whole subject is one which offers itself to a very simple solution. 
Let us have the matter investigated. Let the electrical and gas companies 
of London each appoint an engineer on their behalf for testing purposes. 
An independent engineer would also need to be appointed to check the 
figures and tests. That would settle once and for all this complex matter of 
costs. It is perfectly clear that if one of the parties will not agree to that 
method of solution, they should provide a very good reason for their 
refusal. 





Is Capital Injured more than Labour by Strikes ? 


S1r,—In the concluding paragraph of my letter on the above ques- 
tion in the ‘‘JournaL” for Sept. 26 (p. 816), I left it to others to 
determine the injury done tocapital and labour respectively during the 
ten months’ strike at the Welsh Collieries ; and I prefer to do likewise 
as regards the ‘‘ National” flashlight strike on the Railways. All the 
schemes of the Labour-Socialists or the Fabian dandies are fated to be 
mere flashes, because trade is carried on to make wages and profit ; 
and neither can be forthcoming if labour and capital are rendered non- 
productive—a transparent truth which Frederic Harrison calls ‘‘ the 
cruel jargon of the economists.” Cruel jargon can do little harm ; 
but strikes are in their nature distressingly wasteful. Time, which 
might be employed by the men and machinery in manufacturing the 
products which produce the wages of labour and yield the profits for 
capital, is lost ; and nearly all forms of fixed capital depreciate during 
the idleness. But from inquiries and researches, I find it as difficult 
to measure the loss as it is to apportion, with any approach to accuracy, 
the respective injury done to labour and capital by strikes. : 

To obtain a general answer, I addressed my query to representatives 
of banking, commerce, industry, capital, and labour. To interweave 
the replies, as I had intended, with the views and opinions of similar 
representative men, of former periods, whose “ works live after them, 
would fill many of your columns. Therefore, I propose to string to- 
gether only about half-a-dozen at present, which will generally indicate 
the rest ; and I can issue the lot in a bulky booklet. iz 

Trade disputes are about as old as the beginnings of bargaining 
between the sellers and buyers of labour. Here it may be pointed out 
that strikes, as such, are incidents arising out of the modern relation- 
ship of free contract between employers and workmen, and have little 
real analogy with the revolts of servile or semi-servile labour in ancient 
or medieval times. Professor Dicey, in an article written at the end 
of the Nineteenth ‘Century, reviewing progress during the last two 
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decades of it, described the tendencies in thought, on the whole, as a 
time of ‘‘ Conservative reaction ;” and present-day writers and speakers 
have summarized the widespread turmoil in many trades by the phrase 
“Labour unrest.”’ 

But to my tale. I put first the reply from Mr. Charles Carpenter, 
the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, who suc- 
ceeded the late Sir George Livesey, and is carrying out the co-partner- 
ship scheme of that business-statesman in a whole-hearted, sympathetic, 
and successful manner. Mr. Carpenter writes: ‘‘In reply to your 
letter, I do not think it possible to give a hard-and-fast answer to your 
question—so much depends upon circumstances. More important 
than attaching the heavier loss to either one side or the other is the 
consideration of the best means whereby strikes may be avoided alto- 
gether. Certainly co-partnership goes very much further in this 
direction than any other remedy of which I am aware.” This reply 
may be said to express the views of the alert-minded, clear-headed, and 
big-hearted chiefs of many of our manufacturing concerns, where a 
huge capital is invested and a big army of labourers employed in the 
enjoyment of the most ample recognition. Under the co-partnership 
scheme introduced by the late Sir George Livesey after the great strike 
at the London gas-works, the gas-workers have become loyal workers, 
as well as loyal shareholders ; and all is well with labour and capital 
at the South Metropolitan Gas-Works. 

During the most impressionable years (the last two years) of my 
teens, the essays of Professor James Orr, on “ Political Economy and 
its Popular Applications,” made trade journalism and literary work on 
commercial subjects more attractive to me than practical mining or 
pro-engineering ; and I consider him, from his life study of, and inte- 
rest in, economic-social problems, entitled to speak for the sanest of 
economic teaching applicable to trade and commerce—the political 
economy of Adam Smith, behind which throb the peace and plenty 
needs of humanity. Professor Orr writes: “‘My sympathies are entirely 
democratic ; and I feel anxious to see the labouring classes improved in 
their position in every way—physically, mentally, morally, and spiritu- 
ally. I would not venture tocondemn strikes unconditionally ; but my 
experience leads me to think that, on the whole, they rebound in suffering 
more on the labouring classes themselves than on their employers. I 
must say also that I cannot but think that a strike which aims at 
punishing certain bodies by waging war against society at large, in 
stopping supplies, and reducing the community to want and famine, as 
was the case in the recent so-called National Railway Strike, is as in- 
defensible in principle as it is suicidal to the labouring classes them- 
selves. Its madness, as I regard it, is seen in the fact that the dire 
consequences of such a strike would be felt most heavily by the poorest 
and weakest classes of the population, and not least by helpless women 
and children. In this case, emphatically, I would say that labour is 
injured more than capital by the strikes.” 

It is appropriate, owing to the long strike of the colliers in South 
Wales, that the reply from Mr. Frederick Mills, the Managing-Director 
of the Ebbw Vale Coal, Iron, and Steel Company, Limited, should be 
one of the few I am selecting now for preliminary publication. Mr 
Mills writes: ‘‘The question seems to indicate its own reply, capital 
being the surplus provided by labour—of all sorts, mark you—cannot 
exist without labour, and labour cannot find employment unless it 
works just hard enough to provide its own remuneration and that little 
bit of surplus which enables the system to go on. How little that 
surplus is, or need be, would require a book to explain.” 

The reply of Alderman John Gordon, of Leeds, may be said to set 
forth views of capitalists among the commercial, banking, and profes- 
sional classes in the Conservative party. He writes: ‘‘In answer to 
your inquiry as to whether capital is injured more than labour by 
strikes, it seems to me, in the first place, that we all, know that both 
are injured ; but no one knows the proportion of the injury inflicted on 
each. All that is possible is to give an impression. A correct impres- 
sion, I think, can best be obtained through the following argument : 
Capital is really stored up labour—that is, labour which has not been 
consumed, but, on the contrary, has been saved up for future use. If 
that is so, it is surplus labour, and, obviously, until the whole or a 
substantial part of it has been wasted by a strike, there is little or no 
individual suffering ; whereas labour, commonly so-called, although 
seldom absolutely devoid of capital, possesses it only in small quan- 
tities, and its margin being readily consumed, labour suffers more 
quickly than capital. The answer therefore to the query is in all pro- 
bability that labour is more injured by strikes than is capital.” 

The only reply in lighter vein is from Dr. William R. Thompson, 
who writes: ‘ This time you are up against a bigger and more baffling 
problem than ‘ What is a Scotsman?’ On the principle that the best 
judge at a brass band contest is the man who knows least about music, 
I will try and answer your pithy question—always remembering that 
action and reaction are equal and opposite. Labour without a doubt 
is injured most during a strike, as the employer of labour will be able 
to have a ‘capital’ breakfast, while his workmen will ‘labour ’ in vain 
to get one.” 

Let me add that the numerous replies, from men of all shades of 
thought and all colours in politics, are unanimous that ‘ Labour is 
injured more than Capital by strikes.” 


Bradford, Oct. 25, 1911. GILBERT LITTLE, 











Double Fatality at a Chemical Works.—Last Wednesday evening, 
a remarkable double fatality occurred at the works of Messrs. Forbes, 
Abbott, and Lennard, Sussex Wharf, East Greenwich; two men 
dying presumably as the result of suffocation by fumes emitted in the 
process of the manufacture of ammonia. One of the men, George 
Groves, aman of 53, gave his life in an attempt to save that of the 
other, Samuel Berry, aged 35. Berry was working in a tower some 
30 feet high, at the bottom of which was a layer of coke.about 10 feet 
deep. While engaged in levelling the coke, he called for help, and 
Groves, volunteering, was lowered by means of a rope. He took hold 
of Berry, who was unconscious, and was being hauled up when he was 
overcome, and fell with Berry to the bottom. Efforts were made to 
reach them, but without avail; and it was not until the bed of coke 
had been withdrawn that the two men were taken out lifeless. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MANTLE-MAKING AT HOME—“ JOURNAL” LIBEL ACTION. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Friday, Oct. 27. 
(Before Mr. Justice BucKNILL and a Common Jury.) 
Dosteel v. King. 

This was an action in respect of alleged libel. It referred to an 
article published in the “ JournaL” for Jan. 31 last (p. 285), headed 
‘“‘Mantle-Making at Home: A Profitable Scheme—for the Promoters.” 
When the case was called on, the plaintiff was not present to support 
his claim. 


Mr. S. C. N. Goopman (instructed by Mr. Stephen A. Jones) said : 
My Lord, I appear for the defendant, and I understand the plaintiff is 
not appearing. I am instructed that my clients have communicated 
with the solicitor who appeared for the plaintiff, who informed them 
that they are no longer instructed in the case. Under the circum- 
stances, I should like to make a statement if I may. 

Under the direction of his Lordship, the plaintiff, Louis Dosteel, 
was Called by the officer of the Court; but there was no answer. 

The Jury having been sworn, 

Mr. Goopman said: Gentlemen of the Jury, I appear for the de- 
fendant, and I think it wise to make a statement about the case. His 
Lordship will see in a moment whyI do so. This is an action for 
libel. The plaintiff carries on business as the Incandescent Supply 
Syndicate in a little room in the Gray’s Inn Road, and he issues ad- 
vertisements in the cheaper newspapers to the effect that people in the 
lower classes can earn £3 a week easily. In response to replies, he 
sends out circulars asking people to buy antiquated tools and cheap 
stuff which he gets from Germany—luring them into the belief that 
they can make incandescent gas-mantles, and sell them at a profit. He 
sells the tools and stuff to poor people, who have to pay as an initial 
outlay between {2 and £3; but the only one to derive any profit from 
the transaction is the plaintiff himself. I have experts present who 
can prove that this is a gross and cruel swindle. The defendant is 
the proprietor of an old-established paper called the “ JouRNAL OF 
Gas LicutinG,” and he criticized this severely. The defendant 
criticized severely what was being done; and this forms the alleged 
libel. I ought to say this, the “ JournaL of Gas LIGHTING” is a trade 
journal, and not a paper which would get into the hands of the people 
who are the victims of the plaintiff’s circulars. This is why I asked 
leave to make the statement, as it may be the means of preventing those 
who earn very little, and live in quite small houses, from being 
further victimized. 

His Lorpsuip: I suppose you want the Jury to return a verdict ? 

Mr. GoopMan: Yes, my Lord. 

His Lorpsuip: Gentlemen, this is an action for libel brought by 
Louis Dosteel, trading as the Incandescent Supply Syndicate, against 
Walter King, who is the proprietor and publisher of the “‘ JouRNAL oF 
Gas LicutinG.” The libel is in respect of an article which appeared 
in the paper on Jan. 31 criticizing the nature of an advertisement which 
invited people to buy materials for the purpose of making incandescent 
mantles. The article was a severe article. The defence is that it was 
fair comment, published without malice, and in the interest of the 
public. The plaintiff has not appeared to support his action for libel ; 
but the defendant is here to support his defence, and you will, under 
my direction, return a verdict for the defendant. 

The Jury having formally returned a verdict as directed, 

His Lorpsuip entered judgment for the defendant, with costs. 


<i 


GAS COMPANY’S RIGHT TO LAY MAINS. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Schweder vy. Worthing Gaslight and Coke Company. 


In this case, Mr. Paul Ernest Schweder, of ‘‘ Courtlands,” near 
Worthing, brought an action against the Worthing Gas Company to 
obtain a declaration that the defendants were not entitled, without his 
consent, to lay any pipes in, through, or against any part of the land 
belonging to him in Goring Lane, between Goring and Worthing. He 
also asked the Court to order the removal of pipes already laid. The 
defendants claimed that they were acting under the powers of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and the Worthing Gas Act, 1907. 


Mr. P. OGDEN Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. B. Farrer appeared for 
plaintiff; Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Cozens Harpy represented 
the defendants. 

Mr. LawRENCE, in opening the case, said Mr. Schweder was the 
owner and occupier of land lying for a considerable distance on both 
sides of Goring Lane, which ran from Goring to Worthing. His resi- 
dence was on the south side of the road; and on the north side there 
was a large field, part of which was leased to the Worthing West End 
Brick Company, in which the plaintiff was largely interested. Under 
the Worthing Gas Act of 1907, the defendants had power to buy land 
and to erect gas-works in the parish of Goring. The landowners 
objected to the Company planting gas-works next to their quiet houses 
for the purpose of supplying gas to a place outside their district. In 
1909, before any works had been built, the plaintiff decided to construct 
a tunnel under the road, for the purpose of making more easy and 
convenient communication between his residence and the brick-works ; 
and in December of that year he began to build the tunnel, which was 
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completed in the autumn of 1910. The plans were approved by the 
East Preston Rural District Council as the highway authority of the 
district. The tunnel was made of brick, and was strengthened with 
girders and cement; and the roof was composed of iron girders em- 
bedded in concrete 12 inches thick, which rested on 18-inch brickwork. 
The tunnel was g feet deep and 6 feet wide, and the top was about 
15 inches below the level of the road. Counsel said he was going to 
suggest that the defendants were not concerned with the object of the 
structure, or the purpose for which it was to be used. The Company 
seemed to have suddenly awoke to the fact that the tunnel might prevent 
them laying pipes along Goring Lane; and therefore, on the 29th of 
November, they gave notice to the District Council, and, notwithstand- 
ing plaintiff's protests, broke up part of the cement forming the roof of 
the tunnel, and laid two gas-mains at a depth of about 2 feet from the 
surface. The men were kept at work night and day from Saturday 
night to Sunday ; and they completed the work early on Monday, the 
5th of December, before the plaintiff could take any steps to get an in- 
junction to restrain them. There was absolutely no need for this 
work, because there was no gas with which toconnect. He contended 
that the defendants’ proceedings amounted to an illegal interference 
with the plaintiff’s land; and the question his Lordship would have to 
try would be whether they were entitled by law to do, and were justi- 
fied in doing, what they had done. If they were not, he had authority 
to show that the Court could order them to remove the pipes at once, 
and leave them to adopt any other remedies they might have. The 
case would turn on legal points ; and one of them would be whether the 
tunnel in question was a “building ” within the meaning of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847; and another whether the pipes were laid in 
land dedicated to the use of the public. 

Mr. Cozens Harpy remarked that the defendants had not removed 
any part of the roof of the tunnel. 

Mr. LawreEnce then proceeded to read (at length) the Acts and the 
authorities bearing upon the question at issue. Dealing with the 
defence, he said one of the allegations of the Company was that the 
plaintiff did not build the tunnel to make easy communication between 
hisland, but solely to hamper them, and prevent them carrying out their 
statutory obligations. He would put plaintiff into the witness-box, so 
that he could state what the fact was. The questions for the Court 
would be: First, was the tunnel in question a “ building ;” secondly, 
had the pipes been laid in land dedicated to the public use. 

Mr. P. E. Schweder, a London stockbroker, said he had lived at 
‘* Courtlands ” since 1900 ; and he constructed the tunnel for the pur- 
pose of having communication between the two parts of his property. 
The plans for the erection of an engine-house had been passed by the 
District Council; and it was proposed to keep a traction-engine there. 
On the 3rd of December last, men came and excavated the road over 
his tunnel. He told the foreman that they must not touch it; and he 
also sent a notice to the Gas Company to this effect. In July last, he 
found the road had been broken up, and the gas-pipes were resting on 
his girders. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Macmorran, witness said he did not 
know that in 1906 the Company were going to put a gasholder on the 
land, though he held shares in the Company at thetime. He opposed 
the Company’s Bill in both Houses of Parliament. 

The hearing of the case was adjourned till yesterday, in order that 
experts might go to Goring and take measurements. 


_— 


INADEQUATE LIGHTING OF A DANGEROUS HIGHWAY. 





In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice last Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Justice Lush delivered a considered judgment in an action 


brought by a Mr. M‘Clelland against the Mayor and Corporation 
of Manchester for compensation for injuries sustained by him in 
consequence of their alleged negligence. The action was originally 
brought at the Manchester Assizes in July last ; and at the close of the 
hearing the case was adjourned for further consideration on points of 
law. The arguments were heard at the beginning of the present term ; 
and at their conclusion his Lordship reserved judgment. 

The facts were as follows: About 7 p.m. on Dec. 3 last, the plaintiff 
was driving in a motor-car along a highway known as Sunderland 
Street, in Manchester, when the motor fell into a ravine 125 feet deep, 
and he sustained serious injuries. He alleged that the accident was 
caused by the negligence of the defendants in not fencing or otherwise 
protecting the street where it adjoined the ravine, and also in allowing 
the mantle of the gas-lamp near the edge of the ravine to remain 
broken, whereby the lamp at the time of the accident was giving prac- 
tically no light. He also alleged that the defendants had set a trap 
for persons passing along the street, because the gas-lamps in another 
street (Windsor Street) on the farther side of the ravine, were so placed 
as to be in a continuous line with those in Sunderland Street, and to 
suggest that the roadway of the two streets was continuous, whereas 
they were divided by the ravine. 

The defendants pleaded a number of defences; but the substantial 
point raised was that, even admitting the plaintiff's story to be accu- 
rate, they had only been guilty of non-feasance, and had not done 
anything amounting to misfeasance, and that therefore no action could 
be sustained. 

At the trial, the following questions were left to the Jury: (1) Was 
the road as made dangerous to persons lawfully using it? (2) Was the 
unfenced ravine a hidden trap to persons using the road? (3) Did the 
defendants, in opening the road to the public after making it up and in 
maintaining it, take proper care to warn the public of the danger ? 
(4) Were the public invited by what the defendants had done to pass 
along the whole road (Sunderland Street flus Windsor Street) as a 
proper highway? (5) Was the plaintiff or the driver of the car 
guilty of contributory negligence ? Nos. 1, 2, and 4 were answered in 
the affirmative ; Nos. 3 and 5 in the negative. 

Mr. Langdon, K.C., and Mr. Gordon Hewart appeared for the 
plaintiff ; and Mr. E. Sutton and Mr. Cyril Atkinson represented the 
defendants. 

His Lordship, in the course of a long judgment, said that when a 
road was dedicated as a highway, the public or the road authority, if 





they accepted it, took it with all its defects. But if a road authority 
undertook a duty with regard to it, made it up, and opened it to the 
public as a made-up street, they must, in his opinion, exercise due care 
and have due regard to the safety of those who used it. It seemed to 
him to be clear that the Jury, by their third answer, found, in effect, 
that the defendants adopted an inadequate and improper method of 
protecting the public. He therefore thought the plaintiff was entitled 
to succeed ; and he gave judgment for him for £250 (the agreed dam- 
ages), with costs. 


_— 
—_ 


The Alleged Misappropriation of Gas at Falkirk. 


On Thursday of last week, the leading of evidence was begun before 
Sheriff Substitute Moffatt in the complaint at the instance of the 
Falkirk Town Council against Bailie Henry Russell, a member of the 
Corporation. The complaint was to the effect that having in his 
premises, the Crown Brass Works, a service of gas for which he was 
liable to pay at the rate of 2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting. and 
at the rate of 2s. 4d. for power purposes, he connected a pipe with the 
outlet-pipe from the power meter, and fraudulently used for lighting 
purposes gas supplied for power purposes, contrary to section 36 of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. The witnesses examined on behalf of 
the Corporation were: Mr. W. Wilson, Gas Engineer and Manager to 
the Corporation; Mr. A. Balfour Gray, the Town Clerk ; Councillor 
Muirhead, the Convener of the Gas Committee ; J. Frew, outside fore- 
man at the gas-works; W. Kerr, meter surveyor ; T. S. Abercrombie, 
a surveyor; and J. Kane, a gas worker. Mr. Wilson stated, in the 
course of his evidence, that when he spoke to him upon the use of the 
gas Bailie Russell said: ‘I am entitled to have gas from the power 
meter, as we are burning far more from the lighting meter for power 
purposes than is the equivalent of the light to which exception is taken.” 
In cross-examination, Mr. Wilson stated that, since the proceedings 
began, he had learned that at the time when this question was raised 
against Bailie Russell, and for a considerable period prior thereto, the 
Falkirk Town Council were using power gas for lighting purposes in the 
Burgh Stables. Mr. J. Gillespie, Consulting Engineer, of Glasgow, 
giving evidence for the defence, stated that, having visited Bailie 
Russell’s works, he saw that there had been no attempt at concealment 
or deception. He had visited the Burgh Stables, and could see no 
distinction between those premises and the premises of Bailie Russell. 
The proof was adjourned for three weeks. 











Exhibition of Gas Appliances in Arbroath. 


An exhibition of gas appliances under the auspices of the Corpora- 
tion was held last week in the New Public Hall in Arbroath. Theex- 
hibits consisted of the goods of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., 
Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, and Co., and Messrs. Alder and Mackay, 
the latter of whom showed their “A & M” apparatus by which the 
street-lamps are lighted and extinguished from the works. The ex- 
hibition was opened on Tuesday afternoon by Mr. G. R. Wallace, the 
Convener of the Gas Committee, who stated that the Corporation had 
during the last few years supplied and fitted up gas-cookers free of 
charge, and gas-piping up to 30 feet, if necessary, alsofree. Thecom- 
munity had taken advantage of the offered facilities very largely. At 
the end of their last financial year, the Corporation had issued 2644 
cookers and 1832 grillers and gas-rings—making a total of 4476. They 
also supplied appliances for heating on hire or by purchase, and had in 
this way issued 230 gas fires and 74 radiators. Miss E. M. Dods, late 
Principal of the Dundee School of Cookery, gave lectures and demon- 
strations during the week to large and appreciative audiences. 


<e 





Louth (Lincolnshire) Gas Company.—The report submitted at the 
recent annual meeting of this Company was a very satisfactory one. 
It was stated that in the twelve months covered there had been a larger 
sale of gas than ever, and the price had been reduced by 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. This reduction permitted of an increase of one-half per 
cent. in the dividends on the original capital and the new ordinary 
stock. The dividends recommended and adopted were as follows (less 
income-tax) : Original capital, 15} percent. ; improvement stocks‘ A” 
and “ B,” 5 per cent. ; new ordinary stock, 12} per cent. The revenue 
for the year not only permitted the payment of these dividends, but 
also of the cost of numerous alterations and extensions ; and a balance 
was left tocarry over. The developments included the putting down 
of purifiers, the provision of a station meter, the building of a meter- 
house, &c., and the laying of a considerable length of main. The 
whole of the works were carried out under the direction of the Resi- 
dent Engineer, Mr. J. A. Young, to whom the Directors have expressed 
their appreciation in a substantial manner. 


Optional Forms of Light and Heat.—Under the heading of “ Told 
after Shop Hours,” the following remarks appeared in a recent number 
of the “ Ironmonger:” “It has been suggested that as gas-fires are 
coming more and more into favour, largely owing to their cleanliness 
and convenience, the fireplaces in all new houses should be built so that 
either a dog grate for coal or a gas-fire could be fitted, at the option of 
the occupier, instead of building in a grate or interior in the way now 
usually done. The fixing of a gas-fire in front of a coal-grate rarely 
makes a satisfactory job; but when the hearth is left open it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to instal a gas-fire and enclose it suitably so 
as to prevent waste of heat. The same principle of local option might 
also be applied with advantage to the lighting of houses. Many buil- 
ders in the suburbs are now wiring houses for electricity, and omitting 
to pipe them for gas, except, perhaps, one pipe for a gas-cooker in the 
kitchen or scullery. There is no really good reason why people should 
be coerced in this way into using electricity if they prefer gas. The 
common-sense plan would be to adopt the practice of the builders in 
some cities in America, and instal both systems—thus allowing tenants 
to follow their own preferences. The extra cost when a house is being 
built is not much; but the convenience of the duplex installation is 
considerable.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS COMPANIES’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held yesterday 
afternoon, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, S.W.— 
Mr. H. E. Jones in the chair. 


The following names were taken from the register of those in attend- 
ance, in the order of signature: Mr. H. E. Jones (Chairman), Mr. 
R. W. Edwards (Aldershot), Mr. C. E. Botley (Hastings), Mr. Edward 
Allen (Liverpool), Mr. W. R. Phillips (Hitchin), Mr. Charles W. 
Braine (Wandsworth), Mr. T. H. Hazell (Newport, Mon.), Mr. 
J. R. H. Jacobs (Southampton), Mr. W. E. Roberts (Hornsey), Mr. 
W. E. Vinson (Gloucester), Mr. T. H. Duxbury (South Shields), Mr. 
W. W. Topley (Croydon), Mr. Thomas Berridge (Leamington), Mr. 
George Clarry (Cardiff), Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge (Sydenham), Alderman 
Henry Hart (Canterbury), and Mr. Stanley C. Sherrard (Kingston- 
upon-Thames). 

The Secretary (Mr. Fred E. Cooper) read the minutes of the last 
meeting ; and the Committee’s report (which was as follows) was taken 
as read: 


The revenue account shows that the receipts from subscriptions 
amounted to £507, the expenditure to £286; leaving a credit balance of 
£222. To this should be added interest on consols, less tax, £30; thus 
showing a surplus of £251. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets amount to £2244, which is 
represented by £1691 of 24 per cent. consolidated stock at cost price— 
namely, £1523 ; balance at bank, £716 ; cash in hand, £4 13s. 

The Committee are pleased to report that the Gas Companies 
(Standard Burner) Bills (Nos. 1, 2, and 3), which, at the date of the 
last meeting of the Association, were strongly opposed on consideration 
in the Second House, have since become law, 

The Committee made strong representations to the President of the 
Local Government Board with reference to a much-needed amendment 
of the Electric Lighting Acts, so as to preclude a local authority own- 
ing an electrical undertaking resorting to the rates in aid of such 
undertaking. It is common knowledge that many local authorities sell 
electrical energy at unremunerative prices—relying upon the fact that 
any loss which may be so sustained can be made good out of the rates. 
This is not only unfair to ratepayers who do not consume electrical 
energy, but gives rise to unfair competition with gas companies in the 
supply of artificial light andillumination. The Committee approached 
the President of the Local Government Board upon the subject, and 
hope to be able to place their views before him. 

The Committee considered section 38 of the Finance Act (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, as regards its effect upon gas companies, which, inter alia, 
provided that for the purposes of Part I. of the Act, the actual cost to 
the company of their land should be substituted for the original site 
value of the land. It appeared to the Committee that this provision 
acted very harshly upon gas companies who rarely sold land acquired 
for gas-works purposes except in cases where they removed their gas- 
works to another site; and, under these circumstances, gas companies 
should be exempt from payment of increment duty. They, therefore, 
made representations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
subject, and requested him to receive a deputation of the Association, 
so that they could place their views fully before him. They regret 
they were unable to induce him to receive the suggested deputation or 
to promise any relief in the matter. 

A memorial addressed to the Prime Minister with reference to ob- 
jections to the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, was considered ; and the 
Chairman was authorized to sign same. 

The following are the more important matters upon which the Sec- 
retary has been consulted during the period under review :— 


Allowance for depreciation of gas plant for income-tax purposes. 

Points arising on Finance Act (1909-10) Act, 1910, affecting gas com- 
panies. 

Liability of gas company breaking up road, for injury sustained by 
bicyclist alleged to be caused thereby. 

Whether the Government on acquiring the National Telephone Com- 
pany’s undertaking would be bound by the terms of an agree- 
ment between a gascompany and the National Telephone Com- 


pany. 

Right of local authority to stop-up footpath under which a gas com- 
pany had laid pipes, without compensation to the company. 
Question of party liable for damage where both local authority and 

gas company’s men at work in same place. 

Liability of consumer to make up deficiency of money in slot-meter. 

Gas company’s right to oppose an Electric Lighting Order on the 
ground of competition. 

Prohibition by local authority of use of gas for lighting or heating 
purposes in hall licensed by them to be used for cinematograph 
shows and other entertainments. 

ae | gas company’s right to contribute to colliery fund out of 
profits. 

Insertion of ‘‘ Northumberland Clause’’ in Electric Lighting Order 
promoted by local authority. 

Gas company’s appeal against rating assessment. 

Liability of gas company to comply with local building bye-laws. 

Right of gas company empowered to form a special purposes’ fund 
=> profits to deduct income-tax on amount of profits so set 
aside, 

Protective clause on behalf of gas company to be inserted in local 
authority’s Bill. 

Whether costs of promoting Joint Bill should be treated as capital or 

_ Tevenue expenditure. 

Right to erect gasholder and meter on land outside, but adjoining, 
— limits of gas company, for the purpose of supplying gas 
in bulk. 

Right to make good reduction in amount of reserved fund owing to 
depreciation of securities. 


Five companies joined the Association since the last annual general 
meeting—the total number of members now being 116, 





The following members of the Committee retire in accordance with 
Rule 9 :— 
Mr. H. E. Jones (Commercial Gas Company), Chairmar. 
Mr. Thomas Berridge (Leamington Priors Gas Company). 
Mr. Frank Bush (South Metropolitan Gas Company). 
Mr. H. Hart (Canterbury Gas and Water Company). 
Mr. William King (Brentford Gas Company). 
Mr. W. R. Phillips (Hitchin Gas Company). 
All of whom offer themselves for re-election, with the exception of 
Mr. W. King, who, the Committee regret to say, does not propose to 
do so. 
The report was adopted, on the motion of the CuaAiRMAN, seconded 
by Mr. C. E. Bot.ey (Hastings). 
Subsequently, the retiring members of the Committee were re- 
elected; and in place of Mr. William King, who did not offer himself 
for re-election, Mr. Alex A. Johnston was appointed. 


[A report of the proceedings will appear next week. ] 
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DANISH GAS COMPANY. 


Old and New Concessions. 


The Annual Meeting was held last Thursday, at the London Agency, 
Millbank House, Westminster—Mr. Corset WooDALt in the chair. 

The Lonpon AceEnt (Mr. H. G. Warren) read the notice convening 
the meeting; and the report, as given in last week’s issue of the 
“JOURNAL,” was taken as read. 

The CuHairMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that last year at this time he had to remind the shareholders that 
the Company’s undertaking at Randers had been surrendered to the 
Municipality, and that it no longer contributed to their profits. This 
notwithstanding, the profits for the year were satisfactory. In the 
accounts submitted that day, only a half-year’s profits came from the 
town of Aalborg—the Company’s works in the town having been trans- 
ferred on Jan. 1 last. Since then the undertaking had been operated 
by, and for the benefit of, the Municipal Council. Under these circum- 
stances, it was gratifying to know that the profit earned in the past 
year was again in excess of that realized in the previous year. The 
quantity of gas sold showed a slight reduction, owing to the loss of 
Aalborg ; but he might say that the elasticity of the Company’s under- 
taking was shown by the fact that, although only two years had elapsed 
elapsed since they lost Randers, they had overtaken the loss so occa- 
sioned by the increase at the other stations. In regard to the profit 
and loss account, he had to note that, compared with the year 
to June 30, 1910, the amount brought in from the previous year 
was more by £2427. The gross profit from the stations was prac- 
tically the same. The miscellaneous interest was £716 more, due 
to interest from Jan. 1, 1910, having been credited by the Aalborg 
Commune on the valuation sum, and to interest upon money placed 
on deposit—together about f1r400. In the previous year, about £700 
was received under like circumstances from the Randers Com- 
mune. The debenture interest was £236 less, due to the cancelling 
of debenture stock. The loss on exchange was less by £323, owing 
to a smaller amount having been remitted to London, and to a 
lower rate of exchange. The amount transferred to reserve (£13,000) 
and the interim dividend (£18,250) were the same as last year. 
The balance available for further dividend was £3633 more; so 
that, after paying the final dividend proposed (which would take 
£25,250), £42,817 was carried to the next account, against £39,184 last 
year. The only material variations in the items of the revenue account 
this year as compared with last year were in gas and meter rentals and 
renewals and repairs. These showed decreases of £5350 and £4450 
respectively ; and, being on opposite sides, they practically balanced 
each other. Coal had averaged about 3d. per ton more for the year ; 
and coke, tar, and ammonia were about the same as in the previous 
year. During the past two years, the accounts had been charged with 
£2935 for income-tax. This amount represented the balance borne by 
the Company after charging the English share and debenture holders. 
Of the amount, £2000 was set aside in the year to June, 1910; and the 
balance of £935 wasin the present accounts. Until recently, the Inland 
Revenue Authorities were content to take income-tax upon the divi- 
dends paid. Four years ago, however, they altered their practice, and 
insisted that the Company should be treated as an ordinary English 
one, and be taxed upon their profits. So now the Company paid 
upon the profits, and not simply upon the dividends paid in England. 
They had never deducted the income-tax from the dividends paid in 
Denmark. The debenture stock had been decreased during the year 
by £7670. This amount, together with £750 acquired since June 30, 
had been purchased at 93 to 95 per cent., and cancelled. The capital 
expenditure during the year amounted to £51,758, and included 
some £8000 spent on the Flensburg new works, making the total cost 
£92,516; and for offices and men’s rooms at the Strandvei works 
£1435. There were other sundry small items. Then, forthe purchase 
of the Horsholm gas and water works, £18,465 was spent, and for the 
Ribnitz gas-works and roofing-felt factory £10,790. The capital spent 
on works was now £702 per million cubic feet, as against £696 for the 
previous year; or if credit was given for surplus lands, the figures 
were for 1910 £661, and for 1911 £665. He might say that this was the 
first time for quite a long while that the capital per million cubic feet 
had gone up; and naturally it was due to the falling off of the towns 
he had named. The contribution to the sinking fund to pay off capital 
on the expiration of the contracts was £20,199—a sum considerably in 
excess of the calculated amount required. At Aalborg, the book value 
deducted for the now transferred works was £84,872. This left the 
Tilegarden—the net cost of which was £12,791—still the property of 
the Company. An over-valuation had been made by the Commune, 
and certain points of difference had been referred to the Umpire. 
They were the same points as were referred to the first Umpire, who 
fixed their value at £16,167. The Board had not yet heard what was 
the decision of the second Umpire. The Tilegarden land should yield 
a profit to the Company. It had been held for some time because the 
Directors desired to consider the interests of public authorities in 
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the town, especially the Harbour Board. The land carried with it a 
right of access for persons and vehicles on to the quay which belonged 
to the Harbour Board; but this right was disputed. The question 
was considered, and decided in the Company’s favour by the Lower 
Court of Justice. An appeal was lodged ; and the Directors had heard 
that morning that the Higher Court had decided in the Company’s 
favour. The Board hoped, therefore, that the Company’s rights were 
assured. It was the intention of the Board that this land should now 
be laid out, streets formed, and then sold in lots for building. The 
purchase of the Horsholm gas and water works was effected at a cost 
of £18,252; and the extensions now in hand involved a further expendi- 
ture of about £4000. He believed he explained at the former meeting 
that this practically completed the Company's line of supply from 
Copenhagen to Elsinore. The gas-works and roofing felt factory at 
Ribnitz were bought for about f{10,500. At present, the business was 
small ; but the concession ran to Jan. 1, 1941. The present output 
was about 7 million cubic feet a year. Regarding the balance-sheet, it 
might be explained that interest on debenture stock was £153 less than 
in the previous year, owing to the cancellation of stock. The fire 
insurance account was again increased by £749. This was rather less 
than usual, owing to loss by spontaneous combustion of coal at Flens- 
burg and Viborg, and, by depreciation of securities. The sundry 
debtors were rather larger than usual; the item including about 
£28,000 yet. to be paid by the Aalborg Commune. The investments 
included 45 Danish gas preference shares and 235 ordinary shares. 
Since June 30, a further 265 preference and five ordinary shares had 
been purchased. The Company had now some {50,000 of cash in 
hand, which was not likely to be required unless further undertakings 
were purchased, of which there was no immediate prospect. The 
Directors naturally desired to make this money as productive as 
possible ; and they would to this end avail themselves of the authority 
given by the shareholders in October last, and continue to purchase 
shares of the Company as they were obtainable. He would prefer to 
be asking the shareholders for more capital rather than paying off any 
portion of that already raised ; but it was satisfactory to know that the 
Company were in such a financial position that the reduction of capital 
need cause no anxiety whatever. 

Mr. M. M. Bripper seconded the motion. 

Mr. Avex. Bairp said he was sure all the shareholders who had 
studied the report, and especially those who had had the advantage of 
listening to the Chairman's address (as they always did with great 
pleasure), must feel very gratified with the satisfactory report and 
balance-sheet, and with the continued prosperity of the Company 
which they indicated. It was to be hoped that the new extensions 
to the various communes that the Chairman had mentioned would 
increase the demand for gas, and would in due time compensate the 
Company for the loss sustained in Aalborg and Randers. The sale 
of the Aalborg works following on top of that of Randers had quite 
naturally occasioned writing-off from the reserve and redemption 
account; but he noticed that it remained at about the same figure as 
last year. He regretted, however, to observe that the investment 
account had heen reduced to the extent of £7000. He had frequently 
urged upon the Directors the advisability of adding substantially to the 
investments outside the business; and consequently he was the more 
disappointed to find this year there had been a reduction. He was not 
quite clear whether he understood what the Chairman said upon the 
subject of the ordinary and preference shares being added to the 
investments. He was under the impression when they gave the 
Directors authority at the last meeting to purchase ordinary and 
preference shares that it was with the view to their being can- 
celled ; and, of course, if they now formed part of the invest- 
ment, they had not been cancelled, but remained in existence. He 
did not know what the position of the Company was with regard 
to investing in their own shares; but he should doubt the wisdom of 
the financial policy of purchasing shares in the open market, and 
then adding them to their investment account, because the investment 
account was supposed to be there for the purpose of being called upon 
in any emergency. He was glad to see there had been a moderate re- 
duction in the debentures; and he hoped in future years this process 
would go on. There were three items in the balance-sheet which the 
shareholders must regard with considerable satisfaction. They had a 
reduction of £36,000 in the amount of the works’ account ; there was 
a reduction of £25,000 in the debit to capital account ; and the third 
item was an increase in the cash in the hands of their bankers. He 
could assure the Directors that, in making any criticisms in connection 
with the accounts, they were prompted by the desire to promote the 
interests of the Company. The shareholders all appreciated the 
ability and the skill that the Chairman and his co-Directors had exhi- 
bited in administering the affairs of the Company. 

The CuarirMAN, replying to the kindly observations of Mr. Baird, 
thought it probable the reduction in the amount of the investments 
would attract his notice; and he therefore deliberately refrained 
from explaining it in the hope that he would hear a comment from him 
upon it. The Board had received cash for certain investments—not 
by their wish, but because they had matured ; and they had used the 
money in making the purchases of their own stock. They had pur- 
chased £7670 of the Company’s debentures ; and these about balanced 
the amount of the reduction in outside investments. As to the shares 
they had purchased, they had hesitated whether or not to cancel them. 
They were, be thought, influenced in postponing the cancellation for 
a little while in oraer that they might draw the dividends. At the 
same time, they would be cancelled. 

Moved by Mr. R. S. GarpinEr, and seconded by Lieut.-Col. C. M. 
Davipson, a final dividend was declared for the year of 2} per cent. on 
the preference stock, 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, and a bonus 
of 1 per cent. on the latter. 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. ConHEn, Mr. 
Maurice M‘Clean Bidder was re-elected a Director of the Company, 
as was also Mr. R. S. Gardiner, on the proposition of Lieut.-Col. 
Davipson, seconded by Mr. F. D. MarsHaLt. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, 
and also to the officers and staff of the Company—the Chairman speak- 
ing in high terms of appreciation of the services of Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Cridland and Mr. Edwards in Copenhagen. 





CEARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Extension of the Concession for Public Lighting. 
The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.—Mr. F. A, 
WALLROTH in the chair. 


Mr. Tuomas GuyarttT read the notice convening the meeting, and the 
Auditor's certificate. The report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CuatrMaN said that, before moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, there was one matter which he would like to mention. 
He was sure that all the shareholders would partake in the sorrow with 
which the Board received the news of the death of their Secretary, 
Mr. George R. Guyatt. He went for his holiday early in August, and 
was taken ill soon after starting, and in a few days died from heart 
failure. He had been in bad health for some little time ; but they were 
none of them prepared for the sad news of his death. Apart from the 
loss the Company had sustained, he was sure that the deep sympathy 
of the shareholders would go out to Mr. Guyatt’s widow and relatives 
in their sad loss. Coming now to the report and accounts, he had no 
doubt that the shareholders would agree with the Board in deeming 
them very satisfactory. Taking the profit and loss account, they had 
earned a net profit of £2357 more than last year. On the expenditure 
side, coals carbonized were {1600 less. This arose from the fact that 
last year was a very good one, and they wrote off a large amount for 
stock of old coal, which, of course, benefited the year under review. 
There was an increase of £300 in manufacturing charges ; and repairs 
had cost the Company £485 more. Then there was a small increase 
in maintenance. Bad debts and allowances were £860 more. In 
consequence of the good year, they had had an opportunity of 
writing-off some old accounts which they were unable to collect; but 
this was an item which would not recur. General charges were {900 
more, largely made up by new fittings in the offices, and general office 
expenses and travelling charges. Exchange was larger by £1443, as 
more money wasremitted. The amount for commission was higher ; but 
as this depended on the profits earned, there was not likely to be any ob- 
jection to an increase in this item. On the other side, the receipts for gas 
supplied were better by £4700; while residual products were much the 
same. The expenditure showed an increase of £2450, and the receipts 
£4850more. Turning to the balance-sheet, creditors were a little more ; 
and the reserve fund the Directors proposed to increase by £4000. 
Then on the other side, new works, &c., had cost £13,000. The share- 
holders were aware that the Board had been able to secure an exten- 
sion of the concession for the public lighting until the year 1958. It 
was not necessary for him to go into the details of this, as they 
were fully set out in a circular which was sent to the shareholders 
last May, when the Directors were issuing {£15,000 of deben- 
tures. He might say that they were all much indebted to Mr. 
M‘Making, who went out to Ceara for the purpose of arranging the 
conditions of the extension. It would involve a large expenditure ; 
and to meet this there had been issued the £15,000 of debentures, 
which was part of an authorized issue of £25,000. The old debentures 
were duly paid off on Jan. 1; and the issue of £15,000 of debentures 
in May was largely over-subscribed. The Directors had already set to 
work on the alterations. The new gasholder had arrived, and was 
being erected ; and the Board hoped shortly to hear of its completion. 
New mains were also being laid, and new lamps erected. There was 
a period of three years in which to complete all the alterations ; and 
the Directors trusted they would be well within this time. The 
accounts due for gas, &c., were {1000 less; stocks were a little more ; 
and goods in transit were £1500 higher. Investments were {8000 less 
than last year, which was accounted for by the repayment of the old 
debentures. Cash and bills were nearly £3000 more. The exact 
result of the year’s working was a net profit of £11,056, which, added 
to the balance brought forward, gave a total of £15,673. Deducting 
the interim dividend paid in April last (£1681), there remained £13,992 
available for division. Of this, £4000 had been transferred to the 
reserve fund (making it £24,000) ; and after the payment of the divi- 
dends now recommended, there would be a balance carried forward 
of £7411. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. F. W. Brotuers seconded the motion. 

Mr. CHarLEsS WEsB asked what was the position with regard to 
coal, and what further debentures (if any) were likely to be issued. 
He took it that there was no hope of any further amount being called 
up on the second preference shares. 

The CuHairMay, in reply, said the coal contract would last until next 
June. There was an increase of a few pence per ton over the previous 
year’s supply. The recent issue of debentures would not be sufficient 
to carry out all that the Directors proposed doing ; but they had not 
yet decided as to the provision of any additional money needed. An 
expenditure of £25,000 or £26,000 was contemplated. As to further 
calls on the second preference shares, it was not good business to pay 
10 per cent. when they could borrow money much cheaper. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Moved by the CHairRMAN, and seconded by Mr. T. M‘MakINa, a 
dividend was declared for the six months of 5 per cent. on the prefer- 
ence shares (less income-tax) and of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
(tax free), making, with th: .nterim dividend already paid, 10 per cent. 
on the preference shares and 9 per cent. on the ordinary shares for the 
year. 

The retiring Director (Mr. F. E. Linging) was then re-elected, on the 
proposition of the CHarrMAN, seconded by Mr. T. GuyaTT, as was 
also the Auditor (Mr. A. W. Cooper), on the motion of Mr. T. P. 
FIsHER, seconded by Mr. T. A. Guyatr. 

The Cuarrman then proposed a vote of thanks to the Engineer and 
staff in Ceara and London. He remarked that Mr. Reid had taken 
over the position of Engineer on Mr. Gandon’s death; and the past 
year’s results demonstrated the success of his management. They had 
had an excellent year, and were all much indebted to the Engineer 
and staff. 

Mr. M‘Makinc seconded the motion, which was heartily agreed to. 

The Chairman and Directors were also thanked, on the proposition 
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of Mr. Wess, who said the report was even better than that for the 
previous year. The extension of the concession was a thing for which 
they owed thanks to the Board—and more especially to Mr. M‘Making, 
who had taken such a prominent part in the negotiations. 

The CuairMaAN, in acknowledging the compliment, remarked that he 
could thoroughly endorse what had been said as to Mr. M‘Making’s 
services in Ceara. 


MUNICIPAL UNDERTAKINGS AT RETFORD. 





Gas and Water Profits. 


Some gratifying facts and figures are to be found in the annual 
reports relating to the operations of the Retford Gas and Water 
Departments. 


The Gas Committee, in their thirty-third annual report, state that 
there has been expended on capital account during the year the sum 
of £545, principally caused by the payment of the balance due on the 
contract for improvements in the east side of the new retort-bench, 
and on new mains, meters, and cooking and heating stoves. The 
gross profit for the year is £2407, as compared with {2113 in the pre- 
vious year—an increase of £294. The net profit for the year, after 
making the usual half-yearly payments for interest and instalments on 
the loans, is £991, as compared with £698 the previous year—an in- 
crease of £293. The increase in the gross and net profits is accounted 
for by less expenditure and a greater yield from the coal, due to the 
recently-erected new retort-bench and other improvements. The sale 
of gas by prepayment meters continues to show a satisfactory increase, 
and also the demand for gas for heating, cooking, and motive power. 
The Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. B. Fenwick) reports that the works 
are in good order, and have been materially improved ; and every- 
thing is in a satisfactory condition. The Committee are of opinion 
that the Corporation have every reason to be satisfied with the general 
results and the efficient management of the undertaking. 

The thirtieth annual report of the water undertaking shows that on 
capital account during the year there has been expended £365, princi- 
pally owing to laying new mains; and there is now over-expended on 
this account the sum of {1112. The amount standing to the credit of 
the profit and loss account is £1582. The Committee recommend that 
the sum of £1500, part of the sum of £1582, be transferred to the 
credit of capital account, leaving a balance of £82 to be carried for- 
ward to the next account. After paying the usual instalments and in- 
terests on loans, the net profit for the year is £828—an increase of 
£612. This increase is due to the gratifying fact that the large loan 
of £15,000 originally borrowed for the construction of the water-works 
has been paid off, leaving only the balances of the two smaller loans. 
A temporary loan of £500 has also been paid off. Notwithstanding the 
exceptionally dry season and the great demand for water, the supply 
continues good, both in quality and quantity. 





PRICE OF GAS AT NEWPORT (MON.). 


Demand for a Reduction. 

At the request of a number of townsmen, the Mayor of Newport 
(Mr. J. H. Williams) convened a public meeting at the Town Hall, 
Newport, last Tuesday evening, “‘for the purpose of considering the 
price of gas in the borough, and to decide what steps shall be taken to 
secure a supply of good gas at areasonable price.” There was a large 
attendance. 


The meeting was addressed by Mr. J. Trevor Evans, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Newport Gas Consumers’ League, who gave the prices 
charged for gas in twenty large towns; the average working out to 
1s. 103d. per 1000 cubic feet. He dealt with a letter he had received 
from the Secretary of the Gas Company (Mr. T. H. Hazell), in which 
it was stated that the Directors had a list showing the price of gas in 
seven towns to be the same as at Newport, and in no fewer than fifty 
towns to be in excess. Mr. Hazell said that the Directors had taken 
practical steps to bring about certain improvements in the process of 
gas manufacture. The works were now in progress ; and if the results 
realized the expectations of the Board, it was their full intention to 
give the public the benefit of them. 

Mr. E. E. Harris, the Chairman of the Consumers’ League, moved 
the following resolution : ‘“‘ That this town’s meeting records its strong 
protest at the present high price of gas in the borough, which, con- 
sidering our close proximity to the coalfield, and the large consumption 
of gas, is unreasonable ; and hereby respectfully requests the Newport 
Town Council to take action, or assist in taking action, to petition the 
Court of Quarter Sessions under the powers of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, with a view to bringing about a reduction in the price of 
gas to consumers in Newport.” 

Mr. E. A. Charles thought the tribunal for fixing the price of gas in 
a corporate town should be the Town Council, or, at any rate, a body 
of this kind, because it was more intimately acquainted with all the 
circumstances than the gentlemen who sat at Quarter Sessions could 
possibly be. It was an open question whether the Newport Corpora- 
tion, with all its wisdom and authority, had the right to go to Quarter 
Sessions ; but he should support them backing up any two consumers 
who might go before this tribunal. The Corporation, being the largest 
consumers, had to pay a bill of something like £4000 a year to the 
Gas Company ; and hecontended that they should have the right of peti- 
tioning for a readjustment of the prices. He thought it would not be 
unwise for the Corporation to invest a portion of their funds in the Gas 
Company’s stock ; and the question whether, in the “Omnibus” Bill 
with which they were going to Parliament, they should ask Parliament 
to give powers to the Town Council to nominate one or two members 
on the Board of Directors of the Gas Company, was a matter which 
might very well be considered. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES AND THEIR DEMANDS. 


Candidates at the present municipal elections who had a series of 
questions put to them by the local branch of the Municipal Employees’ 


Union were advised, says our Manchester correspondent, that by 
answering the questions they ran the risk of bringing themselves within 
the provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act. As a consequence, the 
majority of the candidates refrained from giving any reply to the 
questions, and declined to commit themselves in any way on the points 
raised in the circular issued by the Municipal Employees’ Union. 

In the circular sent out by the officers of the Union, candidates were 
asked, among other things, if they were in favour of all able-bodied 
men in the employ of the Corporation being paid a minimum weekly 
wage of 25s.; time-and-a-quarter for overtime ; time-and-a-half for 
Sunday work ; sick pay from the first day’s incapacity; and a week's 
holiday, with wages, each year. The circular added that the Asso- 
ciation would only support at the present and future elections those 
candidates who answered the questions favourably. A legal authority, 
on having the matter put to him, expressed the opinion that a candi- 
date answering the questions affirmatively, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing votes, would bring himself within the provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, and render him liable to penalties and consequences 
provided by the Act for the infringement of its provisions. 

In 1901, the question was submitted to the then Attorney-General 
(Sir Richard Webster), now the Lord Chief Justice, as to whether a 
candidate who promised, during the course of his candidature, to 
employ none but Trade Union men, when previously non-trade 
unionists had been employed, brought himself within the provisions 
of the Act. The reply of the Attorney-General was to the effect that 
any candidate who, for the purpose of influencing votes, made such a 
promise, brought himself within the provisions of the Act. Therefore 
if a candidate for such a reason is held to have been guilty of a cor- 
rupt or illegal practice, a fortiori the candidate who promises to bring 
about increased pay, additional sick pay, payment for holidays, and 
the other matters contained in the circular already alluded to, is 
obviously incurring very grave responsibility. quite apart from the 
illegality of such a proceeding. 





OPERATION OF GAS-PRODUCERS. 


Important Decision in Respect of the Doherty Patents. 
Rather more than three years ago, some retort-benches were erected 
for the Worcester (Mass.) Gas Company on a principle which was 


alleged to be an infringement of the producer patents of Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty, of New York. Proceedings were at once taken against the 


Company by the Combustion Utilities Corporation, the owners of the 





patents; and long and costly litigation ensued. Judge Brown, of the 
United States Circuit Court of Massachusetts, has lately given his 
decision in the matter; and it fully upholds the validity of the patents, 
and sustains the allegations of infringement. The following were the 
points in dispute, and some of the Judge’s comments thereon. 

In an attempt to eliminate the formation of clinkers in gas-producers, 
it has hitherto been the general practice to use either steam or water 
beneath the grate-bars of the producer; it being understood that, if 
water is employed, it is for the purpose of generating steam, which 
passes up through the fuel bed, and has there a restraining influence 
on the temperature. This use of water or aqueous vapour is, however, 
uneconomical and objectionable, because there is a loss of heat due to 
the fact that, as water must be heated and evaporated from about 60° 
Fahr. to steam at a temperature at which the waste gases or products 
of combustion ordinarily leave the furnace stack and pass into the 
atmosphere—say, at 800° Fahr. or upwards—there is a resulting loss of 
about 1400 B.Th.U. for each pound of water thus evaporated. Mr. 
Doherty does away entirely with the use of water and steam; and his 
invention consists of a process of employing a decombustible gas, pre- 
ferably carbon dioxide mixed with air, and introducing this to the fuel bed 
of a producer for the purpose of regulating the combustion and preventing 
the formation of clinkers, and also of effecting a considerable reduction 
in the quantity of fuel required to obtain a given result. In carrying 
out the process, the mixture of carbon dioxide and oxygen is to be 
introduced at such a temperature, and the proportions of carbon dioxide, 
free oxygen, and free nitrogen are to be such, that the fuel bed is kept 
below the temperature at which clinkers occur—heat being given up 
to the gases from the fuel bed. 

Among the citations set forth by the defence as indicating anticipa- 
tion were United States and foreign patents covering the return of 
part of the products of combustion to the producer for the purpose of 
utilizing what would otherwise be waste heat ; processes for the smoke- 
less operation of furnaces by burning the free carbon in the waste 
gases to colourless carbon dioxide; and a process for the production 
of along, rolling flame, suitable for lime-kiln operation, by returning a 
portion of the waste products to the space beneath the grate-bars of a 
furnace. The Court held, however, that these patents had for their 
object something entirely distinct and different from the fundamental 
bases of the Doherty patents, which were the regulation and control 
of combustion. 

In the course of his decision, Judge Brown said : 

Heat regulation by draught regulation is, of course, obvious ; but Doherty 
goes beyond this. His process clearly shows the conception of temperature 
regulation by a definitely regulated mixture of air and products of com- 
bustion admitted to the fuel bed, for the definite purpose of operating a 
gas-producer at a temperature lower than the slagging or fluxing point. 
There was, so far as I have been able to learn from the prior patents, no 
one before Doherty who so emoloyed this temperature-reducing effect of 
the waste products of combustion, or so regulating the proportion between 
such products and air as to maintain a temperature suitable for a gas- 
producer, and such as practically obviated the formation of clinkers—a 
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defect which previously was considered unavoidable, and was put up with 
as a necessary evil. Doherty produced a new result in the art—a practical 
non-clinkering gas-producer furnace—and made an important contribution 
to the art by the disclosure of what could be practically accomplished by a 
new way of applying old means. 

As already mentioned, the patent for the Doherty apparatus was 
also held by the Court as having been infringed. The patent relates 
to the means and methods employed to regulate the mixture of air and 
diluent gases. Here, again, anticipation was advanced in defence, and 
earlier patents were offered as evidence. But while it is possible to 
discover in them features corresponding to those of the Doherty appa- 
ratus, in no one case were they combined in the same way and for the 
same purpose as in the patent at issue. In closing his decision, Judge 
Brown remarked that a very protracted and careful examination of the 
record had convinced him that Mr. Doherty had made a meritorious 
advance in the art; and that he was ‘‘the inventor both of an appa- 
ratus and a new process.” 


— 
— 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

As stated in these ‘‘ Notes ’’ last week, the gas exhibition in Aberdeen 
was Closed on Saturday evening last. Some idea of the almost phe- 
nomenal success of the exhibition will be derived from a fuller account 
of the closing proceedings which I am now able to give. Mr. J. A. 
Sangster, the Convener of the Gas Committee, said they were now at 
the close of what everyone would admit had been a most interesting 
and instructive exhibition. It had been a distinct success from the ex- 
hibitors’ point of view ; and he thought the results would bear out that 
the citizens had highly appreciated what had been provided for them. 
The benefit to the Gas Department was beyond doubt, and would 
amply justify their enterprise in promoting such an exhibition. As 
showing the widespread interest which had been taken in the exhibi- 
tion, it might be mentioned that during the past fortnight it had been 
visited by directors, gas engineers, managers, secretaries, or representa- 
tives from the gas departments of a number of towns. It would be 
admitted that the exhibitors had done their utmost to make it a success ; 
and the large attendance of visitors had amply proved that they had 
succeeded. It had been said that the Aberdeen public were slow to 
learn ; but he thought that the interest taken in the exhibits by those who 
visited the various stands, and the many inquiries made of the attendants, 
together with the numerous orders placed, proved that this was untrue. 
Gas was still holding its own against all competitors, not only in cooking 
and heating, but also in lighting ; and it had been difficult to convince 
some people that the lighting on the various stands was ordinary gas. 
He might mention that for a few weeks prior to the opening of the 
exhibition the number of cooking appliances ordered was 1000, and 





during the exhibition 1320 had been ordered—a total of 2320 since 
rentals were abolished. During the exhibition, tooo gas-fires, radia- 
tors, &c., had been hired ; and a very large number of sales had also 
been made, which went to prove that the public were satisfied that 
nothing better could be had. He thanked the ladies who gave demon- 
strations in cooking ; and he had also to thank the exhibitors. Mr. 
W. A. Duff, representing the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Com- 
pany, Limited, thanked Mr. Sangster in the name of the exhibitors ; and 
he also, on behalf of all the representatives, wished to acknowledge 
that they owed a great deal to the Corporation Gas Engineer, Mr. 5S. 
Milne, who had helped in every way possible. He wished to express 
the personal pleasure of himself and his colleagues at the way in which 
Mr. Milne had assisted them. Bailie Kemp said he wanted them to 
congratulate Mr. Milne upon the magnificent success which had 
attended his efforts. Mr. Milne, after acknowledging the loyal sup- 
port he had received from his assistants, said he felt very much grati- 
fied at the success of the exhibition. The benefits accruing from it 
would multiply from year to year. 

In the Lockerbie Town Council last week, the Gas Committee 
recommended the Council to fix the price of gas for the ensuing half 
year at the same rate as it was at present. Bailie Jardine moved the 
adoption of the minute. He said the reason there was no reduction 
recommended was solely because during the last six months there had 
been spent no less a sum than £11812s. 6d. on meters and cookers ; 
and he reminded the Council that something had to be put to the credit 
of the reserve fund. Mr. Halliday moved that the price of gas be 
reduced 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. He submitted figures which he 
thought proved that, even with this reduction, there would be more 
profit next year than there had been this year. The profit could be put 
in the reserve fund, which had already to its credit the sum of £237. 
Mr. Kerr said it was now fifty-seven years since gas was introduced 
into Lockerbie, and some of the main-pipes had lain in the ground all 
this time. He knew that they had been lying in soil which was very 
detrimental to cast iron. Any surplus money which might be available 
should be put to the reserve fund for the renewal of these pipes. He 
did not think the Council would be justified in reducing the price of gas. 
Mr. Dunlop said he felt much inclined to support the motion. Provost 
Byers stated he had also come to the conclusion that the Council 
should not take 5d. off the price. The wisest course would be to keep 
the charge as at present; and at the end of the financial year they 
might be able to carry a good sum to the reserve fund, and would in 
this way be in a position to renew any part of the mains, if necessary. 
The motion was carried by a large majority. 

Yesterday morning, a water-main in Main Street, Maryhill, Glasgow, 
suddenly burst, tearing up a length of about 18 feet of the roadway. 
For about two hours traffic was suspended. A gas-main runs parallel 
with the water-main ; and this was undermined by the rush of the water, 
and gave way. The escaping gas became ignited, and for two hours 
burned fiercely, notwithstanding that large quantities of sand were 
thrown over the burning part. It was in the end deemed expedient to 
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bore and bladder the pipe on each side of the fire. When this had 
been done, the fire ceased, and in an hour or two the roadway was re- 
stored by a large squad of workmen. 

On Wednesday evening, a system of lighting and heating known by 
the name of “ Simpitrol ” was formally inaugurated in the presence of 
representatives of the Town Councils of Blairgowrie, Rattray, Coupar 
Angus, and Aylth. The lighting and heating medium is a petrol gas, 
generated by hot-air engine plant. It is claimed for the system that a 
light of 60-candle power, costing 1d. for 15 hours’ burning, is obtained. 
The building into which the new light has been introduced is the 
Strathmore Joint Hospital, in which there are 120 lights, and these, it 
is Claimed, can be kept fully lighted at a cost of 6d. per hour. Hot- 
water radiators, which are heated by the gas, have been fitted up in 
each ward in the hospital. 

The litigation with reference to the expenses of the promotion of a 
Water Bill by the Corporation of Aberdeen, to which I referred last 
week, came before Lord Ormidale in the Bill Chamber of the Court of 
Session on Tuesday, for discussion upon preliminary pleas. The par- 
ties, however, came to an arrangement under which the status quo is to 
be maintained until the action is disposed of in the Court of Session on 
its merits. 


~~ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


(For Table of “Tar Products Prices,” see p. 338.] 
LIVERPOOL, Oct. 28. 








Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The month’s requirements having been filled, the tone of the 
market has become somewhat quieter, and there has not been so much 
eagerness displaycd to secure the parcels offered by makers. All avail- 
able supplies have, however, been taken up with hardly any perceptible 
drooping in values ; and the quotations at the close still are: £14 3s. od. 
to {14 5s. per tonf.o.b. Hull; £14 5s. to £14 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Liver- 
pool, and £14 6s. 3d. to £14 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. In the for- 
ward position, few actual transactions have transpired; but it is re- 
ported that first-hand business has been done at the equivalent of 
£14 6s. 3d. to £14 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, for equal monthly 
quantities November-April. 

Nitrate of Soda. 


The market continues very steady, and holders maintain their 
quotations at tos. 13d. and ros. 44d. per cwt. for ordinary and refined 
qualities respectively, on spot. 


Lonpon, Oct. 30. 
Tar Products. 

Pitch was steady throughout the past week, and there has been 
little alteration in price, although with the comparatively high prices of 
the article, combined with the high rates of freight ruling, consumers 
on the Continent find business very difficult. Creosote is exceedingly 





firm, and in good demand for anything like early delivery. Benzol is 
strong for this year ; but reports from the Continent are that rather lower 
prices are being accepted for next year. Solvent naphtha is steady, 
though there is not very much demand for same. Heavy naphtha is 
quiet. Carbolic acid is very firm, especially for prompt delivery. In 
creosote salts, the demand is improving, and rather better prices are 
being paid. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 22s. to 26s. ex works. 
Pitch, London, 4os. 6d. to 41s. ; east coast, 40s. to 4os. 6d. ; west coast, 
Clyde 39s. to 39s. 6d. ; Manchester 38s. 6d. to 39s.; Liverpool 39s. to 
39s. 6d. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, London gd. to tod. f.o.b.; 
North, 9}d. to 94d. f.o.b. ; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, 8d. to 84d. ; 
North, 8d. to 83d. f.o.b. Toluol, naked, ‘London, 84d. to od.; North, 
83d. to Sid. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 44d. to 43d. ; North, 
33d. to 4 Solvent naphtha, naked, London, g4d. to o3d. $:0:D. : 
North, 83d. to 9}d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 1od. to 
tosd. f.o.b.; North, 9d. to tod. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 
27d. to 3d.; North, 23d. to 2$d., salty; 28d. to 29d., liquid. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, 3d. to 33d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., 
west coast, 2s. to 2s. 2d.; east coast, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. Naphtha- 
lene, £4 10s. to £10; salts, 42s. 6d. to 45s., bags included. Anthra- 
cene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to r?d. per unit, packages included and 
delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

This article has been quiet but steady throughout the past week, 
and towards the end there appears to be a slightly better tone in the 
market. The Gas Company are still quoting £13 16s. 3d. for prompt 
delivery ; while for outside London makes, £13 tos. is asked. In 
Hull, business has been done at £14 3s. od. ; and in Liverpool, £14 5s. 
to £14 6s. 3d. In Leith, £14 7s. 6d. is asked ; but makers cannot 
obtain this figure. 


—_ 





Reduction in Price at Southborough.—At the meeting of the 
Southborough Urban District Council last Thursday, the price of gas 
was under discussion ; and it was decided, by eight votes to seven, to 
reduce it by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 1st of January next. 


Rochdale Corporation and the New Reservoir Contract.—The 
Rochdale Town Council have agreed to relieve Messrs. Hyslop and 
Kellett of their contract in the construction of the Buersil reservoir, 
and to pay them £2750 in settlement; the retention-money and the 
value of the plant on the spot being put down at £3018. Messrs. Hyslop 
and Kellett, whose tender was for £13,402, wrote to the Corporation, 
after the work had been in progress some time, asking to be relieved 
from all responsibility for making a water-tight reservoir. ‘ Both 
from the Corporation’s point of view and for our own reputation,” 
they said, “‘ we do not care to go on with the work, knowing it will be 
a failure.” On the other hand, the Corporation's Consulting Engineer 
has reported that there is no fear as to the reservoir being water-tight 
if his instructions are followed. 
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become fractured or frayed, the ragged remnants 


will still hold together and give an effective 


mantle. 





A PERFECT MANTLE FOR MAINTENANCE WORK. 





In all Makes, including KERNS AND STOCKINGS. 
Write for Gas Co.’s Special Price List. 





NEW ELASTIC MANTLE CO., 


6, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, 


Telegrams: ‘‘EDSMANTS, LONDON.”’’ 


E.C. 


*Phone: 2192 City. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been a strong demand for coal, and the shipments have 
been heavy; but the output is full, and prices have in one or two 
classes shown a little ease. In steam coals, best Northumbrians are 
about 11s. per ton f.o.b., with slightly lower quotations for forward 
delivery. Second-class steams are from gs. 6d. to Ios. per ton; and 
steam smalls from 5s. to 6s.—with a rather better inquiry for the latter 
class. In the gas coal trade, the demand seems to be growing, and 
the production is well taken up. Best Durhamsare rts. 3d, to 11s. 43d. 
per ton f.o.b., and second-class gas coals are ros. For ‘‘ Wear specials,” 
about 11s 6d. to 12s. per ton are the f.o.b. quotations. There are 
negotiations for cargoes of best Durham gas coals for Genoa; and 
17s. 6d. per ton is offered for this class, delivered at the port. With, 
however, the rates of freight so high as now, this price does not seem 
to attract sellers here—the margin between the cost of the coal, with 
the freight, and the price named being too limited. No long contracts 
have been settled of late, as far as reported. In coke, the demand is 
better. Gas coke, though in increasing output, is firmer—from 14s. to 
15s. per ton f.o.b. being asked for good makes. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade is very active; all classes of coal being in demand. The 
prices now quoted are: Ell, ros. 3d. to 11s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow ; 
splint, 11s. to 11s. 3d. ; steam, gs. 6d. to gs. gd. The shipments for 
the week amounted to 360,690 tons—an increase of 577 tons on the 
preceding week, and on the corresponding week of 25,276 tons. For 
the year to date, the total shipments have been 13,500,572 tons—an 
increase of 363,378 tons on the corresponding period. 


— 
—_ 





Braintree Water Supply.—A Local Government Board inquiry has 
lately been held, in response to an application by the Braintree Rural 
District Council, for sanction to the borrowing of £7800 for water 
supply works for the parish of Bocking. A t1o-inch borehole has 
already been sunk to a depth of 325 feet, and has been lined with steel 
tubes for 205 feet. Chalk was found at 164 feet ; and the water, which 
rises to 18 feet from the surface, has proved satisfactory in quantity 
and quality. A well will be sunk to a depth of 45 feet from the top of 
the borehole and lined with iron cylinders. Three-throw pumps, with 
a capacity of 6500 gallons per hour, will be driven by a 104 B.H.P. 
suction-gas engine ; and there will be two sets of engines and pumps, 
with provision to enable either engine to drive either set of pumps. 
One set will be capable of lifting in ten hours the maximum daily 
requirements of water. A water-tower of red brickwork is to be con- 
structed to carry a cast-iron tank holding 64,000 gallons, the bottom 
of which is 42 feet above the ground. The mains will be of cast iron, 
varying from 6 to 3 inches in diameter, and will be about eight miles 
in length. The scheme has been prepared by Messrs. Sands and 
Walker, the Consulting Engineers to the Council. 





Wages at Huddersfield—The Huddersfield Borough Council have 
adopted a recommendation of the Gas Committeethat the pay of all men 
employed at the gas-works who are not already receiving wages at the 
Trade Union rate be increased }#d. per hour. An amendment was 
moved that every man, whatever his rate of pay at present, should 
receive the #d. rise ; but only two members of the Council voted for it. 

Wollaston Water Supply.—Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, M.Inst.C.E., 
a Local Government Board Inspector, recently held an inquiry in the 
Parish Room, Wollaston, with reference to an application to borrow 
£4000 for providing a water supply for the village. Mr. W. Jackson, 
Clerk to the Wellingborough Rural District Council, gave particulars 
of the scheme, and said it had been arranged to have a supply from the 
Rushden and Higham Ferrers Water Board. 


Liverpool Water-Works Extensions.—The Liverpool Corporation 
have accepted the tender of Messrs. Jowett Bros. for the construction 
of a reservoir on the Vyrnwy aqueduct, near Malpas, and for the neces- 
sary pipe-laying and other works. Messrs. George Wright and Sons, 
of Kelsall, have been given the contract for the erection of an aqueduct 
station, including a residence, gauge-house, and office, at Hatchmere, 
Cheshire. The new reservoir will be built on the second pipe-line from 
Lake Vyrnwy to Liverpool. 


Pressure in London Water-Mains.—At the meeting of the London 
County Council last Tuesday, the Public Control Committee reported 
that when the question of the administration of the water supply of London 
was under consideration in 1898, the Council placed at the disposal of 
the Chief Engineer a sum of £300 for the purpose of ascertaining the 
pressure in water-mains in various parts of the County of London; and 
other sums had since been voted by the Council in this respect. About 
60 water-pressure gauges were fixed at the fire brigade stations, and 
daily records had been kept by the officers in charge and forwarded to 
the Chief Engineer each week. The Committee had been advised that 
the recorders no longer served any useful purpose ; and, with the con- 
currence of the Fire Brigade Committee, they had arranged for their 
removal. The report was adopted. 


Large Increased Charge for Baths at Ellesmere Port.— During the 
progress of the West Cheshire Water Bill this session, opposition was 
offered by a number of urban and rural district councils in combina- 
tion. As the result, the Company agreed to erect a water-tower and lay 
large mains, at a cost of £8000 to £10,000, to secure a sufficient supply 
of water at constant pressure ; and also to instal water-softening plant, 
which would involve further expense. Thecombined authorities have 
been congratulating themselves on the result of theiraction. But their 
satisfaction has received a check by an announcement made by the 
Company that the charge for baths would be increased from 2s. 6d. 
to Ios. per annum. This action materially affects such men as the 
Chairman of the Ellesmere Port Council at the time of the opposition 
(Mr. H. W. Boultbee), who are large employers of labour, and have 
built whole streets of model cottages, each containing a bath, for their 
workpeople ; and, moreover, it is considered that it will act as a deter- 
rent to the putting-up of more houses similarly equipped. 
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Clark’s Patent 
Syphon Stoves 


The prominence that the Syphon Stove is 
attaining as the only reliable hygienic flueless 
heater for Hospital Wards, Nurseries, Sick 
Rooms, etc., is being recognized by leading 
and enterprising Gas Undertakings. Its 
scientific construction and the PURE HEAT 
generated account for its success. It has 
been highly recommended by the Lancet and 
Medical Press generally ; and doctors recom- 
mend it for its highly hygienic properties. 

Suitable advertising literature will be sent 
to any Gas Undertaking that gives facilities 
to consumers for obtaining these hygienic 
heating stoves. 


Clark’s Syphon Stove Co., Ld. 


Offices G Show-Rooms : 132, Queen Victoria St., LONDON. 
Offices &» Works: Academy Street, WARRINGTON : : 
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Cost of Gas for Light and Power at Sheffield. 


The Sheffield United Gaslight Company are sending out with their 
accounts printed slips showing the cost of using gas in the city for in- 
candescent lighting and motive power. The first of these calls atten- 
tion to the system of maintenance of mantles and chimneys of incan- 
descent burners, the charge for which is for five burners and under 3d. 
per burner per month, and for six burners and upwards 24d. For this 
the Company’s men make fortnightly calls, clean the burners, globes, 
and chimneys, and renew mantles and chimneys when necessary, 
thereby ensuring a perfect light with no trouble to the consumer. 
The present price of gas is 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. A Welsbach 
**C” burner consumes 33 cubic feet per hour, giving a light of about 
60-candle power, at a cost of only 1d. for 174 hours. The second slip 
gives a comparison of the cost of gas and electricity for motive power. 
It is pointed out that the consumption of gas by gas-engines per horse 
power is from 15 to 22 cubic feet per hour. The consumption of elec- 
tric energy by electric motors per horse-power is ? unit per hour. 
With gas at 11d. per 1000 cubic feet and electric energy at 1d. per unit, 
the amount of power obtainable for 1d. is 44-horse power with gas- 
engines, and only 1}-horse power with electric motors. Hence the cost 
of the motor, even at the price of 1d. per unit, is more than three times 
that of the gas-engine. The Company’s present charge for gas-engines, 
where the consumption reaches 100,000 cubic feet per annum ({6 5s. 
worth of gas at 1s. 3d.) is 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


_ 


Sheffield Gas Company and their Employees. 


The concessions recently granted by the Sheffield Gas Company to 
their employees were made the occasion of a “recognition” gathering 
last Saturday week, under the auspices of the Sheffield District of the 
National Union of Gas-Workers and General Labourers. About 350 
members and their wives sat down to tea, which was followed by a 
concert. During the evening, a gold watch was presented to Mr. C. H. 
Blackburn, in recognition of his services as Secretary of the district, 
and the important part he played in this capacity in connection with 
the settlement of the recent dispute. Councillor Wood, in making the 
presentation, mentioned that during the last three months nearly 
20,000 new members had joined the Union; the membership now 
numbering something like 52,000. He hoped that, having secured 
recognition with the Sheffield Gas Company, they would succeed in 
removing the obnoxious conditions under which many of the men had 
to work. The presentation of a gold watch to Mr. Blackburn showed 
that his work in this particular direction, and by which the Union had 
won for the men an increase of £3500 a year in wages, was greatly ap- 
preciated. In returning thanks, Mr. Blackburn referred to the strenu- 
ous endeavours that had been made from time to time to secure recog- 
nition of the Union, and said the ultimate success was entirely due to 
the strength of their organization—no fewer than 1100 of the 1229 
employees of the Sheffield Gas Company being at the present time 
trade unionists, 








Chesterfield Gas-Workers’ Demands.—The Chesterfield Cor- 
poration gas workers, to the number of about thirty, have recently 
presented a petition, sanctioned by their Union, asking for ‘‘ recogni- 
tion,” an eight-hour day, a week’s holiday with pay every year, and 
other concessions ; but so far the Gas Committee have refused to dis- 
cuss the matter with the men’s representatives. One alleged grievance 
is that the men are being called upon to carbonize more coal per retort 
than those employed at many other gas undertakings in the Sheffield 
and Barnsley districts. At a meeting of the local branch of the Union 
at Sheffield, it has been unanimously decided to make a further attempt 
to open up negotiations with the Gas Committee. If this fails, power 
will be given to the Executive Committee to instruct the men to hand 
in their notices. 


Slot-Meter Thief Sentenced.—At the Plymouth Quarter Sessions 
on Saturday, John Lethbridge, a plumber, was charged with robbing 
slot-meters belonging to the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company. 
A case of stealing 4s. 11d., which was gone into, showed that the 
prisoner exercised considerable ingenuity. He went into astreet called 
Lisson Grove and inquired for ‘“‘the empty house,” and was directed to 
one the tenant of which had moved out that day. The tenant returned 
for some purpose, and met the prisoner coming out. He was carrying 
a coil of wire, and asked if some repairs had not to be done to the 
house. When told they had not, he said he was sorry he had made 
a mistake. It was subsequently found that the meter-box had been 
rifled. Prisoner was arrested on another charge of house-breaking, 
and on him was found a key which fitted the lock of the house in 
Lisson Grove and also the padlock of one of the Company’s meters. 
Sentence of 15 months’ hard labour was passed ; and, on the applica- 
tion of Counsel, the Recorder directed that two other charges of 
robbing meters should remain on the file. 


Lewes Public Lighting.—The Lewes Gas Company recently for- 
warded a letter to the Town Council pointing out that their offer in 
respect of the 127 lamps which it had been decided to light by elec- 
tricity [see ante, p. 127] would not apply to the remaining lamps in the 
town, and offering to enter into a fresh contract for lighting the whole 
of the public lamps in the borough for a sum of £3 5s. per burner per 
annum for three years—this price to include the supply of gas, the 
provision of the necessary lamps, burners, and mantles, and lighting 
and maintenance. The Highways and Works Committee replied that 
the question had been settled ; and they recommended the Council, 
at their meeting last Wednesday, to instruct the Town Clerk to give 
six months’ notice to the Company to determine the contract at Mid- 
summer next. Mr. Verral said he wished it to go forth that there 
would not be a saving of £50 a year on the lighting contract for some 
time to come. He estimated the cost of removing the 127 lamps at 
£75, which would have to be paid for out of the saving. If the Com- 
mittee had asked the Company for a tender for the whole of the public 
lamps, a saving of £100 a year would have been effected. Mr. Lloyd 
contended that by accepting the terms offered in the Company’s letter 
the Council would save £40 a year. The minutes were approved. 
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Ons of the P.S.C. Series—The Popular Fires Qa 
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MAY WE SEND YOU A SAMPLE FIRE FOR INSPECTION ? 


THE PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY, LTD., 
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Tar-Painting Roads at Windsor.—In the course of his address at 
the recent annual meeting of the Institution of Municipal Engineers at 
Windsor, the President (Mr. E. A. Strickland, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the 
Borough Surveyor) stated that, like every other town, it had felt the 
advent of the motor-car, and the consequent outcry caused by the dust 
nuisance, &c. The main roads through the borough were being 
gradually, but surely, converted from ordinary water-bound granite 
roads to tarred slag-macadam roads. During the present year, a 
number of roads had been tar-painted ; and, favoured by a very good 
quality of tar and suitable weather, the work had proved very success- 
ful. The cost came out at just under 1d. per square yard. 


A Lakeland Water Scheme.—Two lakes, the Blea Water and the 
Small Water, in the hills behind Mardale are shortly to be tapped for 
a water supply to a large part of the Eden Valley which lies between 
Lowther Castle and Appleby on the one hand and Penrith and Shap on 
the other. Rights to take water and wayleaves for its transmission to 
the parishes have been obtained from the Earl of Lonsdale, who has, 
it is stated, granted very generous terms. It is estimated that the 
scheme will cost £35,000; and the Local Government Board will be 
asked to sanction a loan for this amount for fifty years. Should the 
scheme be sanctioned in its entirety, there will be about 40 miles of 
main a branch pipes; and a number of parishes will be supplied 
from them. 


Manchester’s Big Gas-Stove Contract.—The minutes of the Gas 
Committee submitted for confirmation at last Wednesday’s meeting of 
the Manchester City Council contained a resolution to the effect that 
the tender of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, 
should be accepted for the supply of all the gas-stoves required by the 
Committee for simple hire for the three years ending Sept. 30, 1914. 
Alderman Wilson, who is associated with the retail ironmongery trade 
of the city, and the mouthpiece of the Ironmongers’ Association in the 
Council, protested against the acceptance of the tender as unfair to the 
tradesmen of the city. It meant, he said, that the supply of 500 stoves 
had gone out of the hands of the trade in Manchester, and from 
traders who were ratepayers in the city. The minutes were, however, 
confirmed in their entirety. 


Colonial Gas Association, Limited.—At the annual meeting of the 
Association next Tuesday, the Directors will report that a sum of 
£5285 is available for distribution. They recommend that £3390 shall 
be appropriated in paying a final dividend of 4 per cent. (free of 
income-tax), making 6 per cent. for the year, against 54 per cent. 
before; that £500 shall be placed to the reserve fund account; and 
that the balance shall be carried forward. The sales of gasin the year 
ended June 30 showed an average increase of nearly 13 per cent. A 
concession, on satisfactory terms, has been obtained for lighting with 
gas the rising town of Casino, in New South Wales. The works have 
been built, and are now in operation. A good start has been made 
with consumers; and the Directors are hopeful that this concession 
will prove of advantage to the Association. 


Electric Lighting Complaints at Worthing.—Keference has already 
been made to the unsatisfactory electric lighting at Worthing; and 
criticism was renewed at the meeting of the Town Council last Tues- 
day. A lady living in Marine Parade wrote that she had complained 
until she was tired of doing so about the failure of the electric lamp 
in front of her house. Last year it was the wet weather which was 
blamed ; this summer it was the hot weather. Could the Council 
wonder at the empty houses on the terrace? ‘Why not admit failure, 
and return to gas again ?” wrote the lady—a suggestion which elicited 
approving “ Hear, hear” from one of the councillors. ‘It is the mis- 
management of the commercial side of the thing which is at fault,” 
said another, who expressed the hope that when the new Committee 
was formed, the undertaking would see the dawn of better days. Alder- 
man Walter protested against members trying week after week to be- 
little the electricity undertaking, which, he asserted, was making very 
considerable progress. If things were so bad, how, he asked, was it 
that the business was continually growing? ‘ Because the consumers 
have to pay, whether they get the light or not,” suggested Alderman 
Linfield in reply. 





The Warrington Town Council have passed a resolution urging the 
Government to give facilities for passing the Daylight Saving Bill, 
which, in the opinion of the Council, “would conduce to the physical, 
mental, moral, and financial welfare of the nation.” 


Mr. Norman E. Cash, who for twelve years represented the late 
Anchor Tube Company, Limited, has received an appointment under 
Messrs. James Russell and Sons, Limited, of the Crown Tube Works, 
Wednesbury. Mr. Cash will visit the West of England, in addition to 
his former districts, the Midlands and Wales. 


According to the “ Daily Mail,” among the new issues in course of 
preparation is that of a Company formed to take over the light and 
power companies working in Toronto. The name of the Amalgamated 
Company will probably be the Toronto Light and Power Company ; 
and it is intended to make an issue of about £750,000 in 44 per cent. 
debentures below par. 


_We have received from the Parkinson Stove Company, Limited, 
their fire booklet for 1912. Special attention may be directed to the 
new “ P.S.C.” series of fires shown in the earlier pages, the principal 
features of which are instantaneous incandescence of the fuel, rever- 
sible burner, simple gas and air adjuster, and standardized and_inter- 
changeable parts. The stoves are finished in three styles and twelve 
shades of colour. The other fires illustrated—including new designs 
of the “ Pathan,” “Spartan,” and “Cretan ”—are tasteful; and the 
booklet is altogether a very artistic production. Another brochure has 
been Specially prepared by the Company for distribution among gas 
companies who let their stoves on hire. On one of the inside pages of 
the wrapper are set forth a few of the advantages of gas-fires, from the 
points of view of comfort, economy, and health. The booklet has been 


Much appreciated by gas engineers and consumers owing to its artistic 
appearance, 
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SAWER & PURVES 





(With attachment detached.) 


MAKERS OF THE 


“POSITIVE” 
PrepayMENT METER. 


Simple in Action. 


Positive in Results. 


MILES PLATTING, RADFORD ROAD, 


MANCHESTER. NOTTINGHAM. 


Agent for Scotland: 
JNO. D. GIBSON, 2, CAUSEYSIDE STREET, PAISLEY. 


8289 (City) MANCHESTER. 


Telephone Nos. { 
2025 (Central) NortincHAM. 


: ‘“*SaweER MANCHESTER.”’ 
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The Heywood Town Council have confirmed a recommendation 
of the Gas Committee that the department should undertake the free 
maintenance of incandescent burners mpg d only) to places of worship 
and elementary and Sunday schools, for a period of twelve months. 


An issue of £10,000 of 4 per cent. debenture stock of the South 
Hants Water Company, recently offered at the minimum price of £102 
per cent., was subscribed for three times over ; and at their meeting last 
Wednesday, the Directors resolved to make allotments amounting to 
£15,000. 

At a meeting of the Oldham Gas Committee held last Wednes- 
day, Alderman H. Wilde, the Chairman, stated that of 112 of the 
largest English gas undertakings (58 corporations and 54 companies) 
Salford was the only one supplying gas of higher illuminating power 
than Oldham. 

At the Warwick Bankruptcy Court, on the 2oth inst., the examina- 
tion of Mr. C. E. R. Terry, of Leamington, was again adjourned by 
the consent of all parties. A Trustee has been appointed ; and it is 
stated that further examination may not be required, as the points in 
dispute tend towards a settlement. 

The Salford Gas Committee have granted to gas-stove manufac- 
turers taking part in the forthcoming Smoke Abatement Exhibition in 
Manchester permission to accept orders for gas-cookers during the ex- 
hibition on the usual terms, and also to sell gas-fires on behalf of the 
Corporation at list prices for cash; the Corporation undertaking to fix 
these fires free of cost to the consumer. 





The Directors of Meters Limited, Manchester, announce interim 
dividends for the half year at the rates of 54 per cent. per annum on 
the preference shares and 4 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

The Poulton-le-Fylde Urban District Council have adopted the 
recommendation of the Gas Committee that application should be made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to the borrowing of £500 
for gas-works purposes. 

According to a communication sent from Cologne to the “ Financial 
News,” the net profit of the gas-meter manufactory at Deutz for the 
year I910-11 amounted to 2,643,284 marks, against 2,146,109 marks for 
the preceding year. A dividend of 8} per cent. will be paid, compared 
with 74 per cent. before. 

For machinery for the water-works at Niton, Isle of Wight, the 
tender of Mr. J. Cochran has been accepted as the lowest of eight ; 
but the sum is about £2000 in excess of the original estimate made by 
the Consulting Engineer. The Local Government Board are conse- 
quently to be asked to increase the necessary loan from £5500 to £7300. 

The Wholesale Fittings Company, Limited, of Commercial Street, 
E., have sent us their general catalogue and price list for the season 
1911-12, which contains, in its 188 large pages, a very varied assort- 
ment of gas-fittings, lamps, pendants, brackets, glassware, and lighting 
accessories of the latest designs. The Company’s ‘‘ Bonbac’’ and other 
mantles occupy the first pages. A view of the new show-room in an 
inside page of the cover gives an idea of the great variety of lighting 
specialities to be seen there. 








TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 


Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending Oct. 28. Prices are net, and they 
include the usual packages and delivery f.o.b., f.a.s., or f.0.r., as customary. 















































































































































West Coast, 
North-East East Coast 
Article, Basis. London, Coast. af gas Glasgow, 
Liverpool. Manchester. 
Tar,crude .. . per ton _ 20/-  25/- 21/- 25/- — 21/-  25/- _ 
Pitch . . ” 42/6 40/- 40/6 40/- 39/3 40/- 
Benzol, 90% . . per gallon 1/13 -/11} -|103 a -/t0 -/11 
Benzol, 50-90% . ” _ -/11 -l9 — -/9% _ 
Toluol, O0% . » » ” 1/- -/11 -l9 -|t0 -|104 -|10$ 
Crude naphtha, 30% ” _ -144 a -/32 -/3% —- 
Light oil, 50% ee ” _ -/34 -/3 -134 -138 a 
Solvent naphtha, 90-160 . ” — -/[104 -/10 -/10 -[10 -/114 
Heavy naphtha, 90-190 Mm -/11 -/11 -/11} —/118 -/114 
Creosote in bulk . . ” -/3 -/28 -|28 _ -|28 -/2 
Heavy oils. . toes ” = -/24 -/2§ -|24 -/|23 -/23 -|2¢ 
Carbolic acid,60’s. .... . ” 2/5 2/2 2/2 a 2/1 2/2 
Naphthalene, crude drained salts . per ton -- 43/9 42/6 47/6 47/6 50/- — 
“a pressed. . . . . * _— i 63/- 60/- 6o/- _75/- =, 
% whizzed. “te _ _ _ 7o/- 72/6 | 65/- 75/- 62/6 
Anthracene .. . per unit -/2 -[14 -|14 -/14 -/1} 2 
GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 295. 
ei [382 me | ast| tat si |i nie | ta 
o.2 = Cl upon : os or 
Issue, share) 253 |358 NAME. Prices’ | Fall Invest Issue, share) 252 | 258 NAME. Prices: | Fall | invest 
a aye | Wk. | en zB Aes Wk ment. 
| 
1,561,868 | stk. | oct. 12 | § | aniance & Dublin Ora.| 79-82 ath i; 28 “uf 
1551, . | Oct. iance ublin Ord. ‘ 200,242 | Stk. | Aug. 831} 6 | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c,. | 125—180 |) +3| 412 4 
874, Stk. | July 14| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.| 93—95 | .. F 4 8 561,000 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 10 Liverpool United R 217—219 | ,, | 411 4 
250, 5 | Sept.28| 7 | Bombay, Ltd. . . .| 6-65 |.. |5 7 8 718,100 | 4, a 7 Do. B. .| 164—166 444 
J 10 | Aug. 31| 15 | Bourne- 10p.c.. . | 285—294 | .. | 518 806,088 | ,, | June 30} 4 Do. Deb. Stk. | 102—104 | 3 16 11 
811,810 | 10 « 7 |mouthGas}B7p.c. .| 164-163)... |4 3 7 75,000 5| June 15| 6 | Malta & Mediterranean| 44—54 | .. | 5i7 1 
75,000 | 10 » 6 | and Water} Pref.6p.c.| 144—143 | 1. | 4 1 4 || 560,000 | 100] Oct. 2] 5 Met. of } 5 p.c. Deb. | 100-102} ,, | 418 0 
880,000 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 13 | Brentford Consolidated | 256—-261|.. (419 7 250,000 | 100 a 4 witees ta p.c.Deb. | 100—102 | ., | 4 8 3 
830,000 | ,, . 10 Do. New. . .| 198—203|.. | 418 6 541,920 20 | May 31 at Monte Video, qe . «| 1-138 |... |5 7 8 
50,000 ” a 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 120—122|.. | 4 2 0/|| 1,775,892 | Stk. | July 28| 48 | Newc’tle&G’tesh’d Con. | 102—103 1|4 50 
206,250 | ,, | June 15) 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. .| 98—100 | +1 | 400 629,705 | Stk. | June 30| 34 Do. 84p.c. Deb. | 87—89 iz | 318 8 
220,000 | Stk. | Aug. 81/11 | Brighton & Hove Orig. | 217— . |419 1 55,940 | 10 | Aug. 31 | 7/7/0| North Middlesex 7 p.c. | 144—154 | 4 14 10 
246,320 | 4, “ 8 Do. A Ord. Stk. .| 156-159) .. | 5 0 8 || 800,000 | Stk. | Apl. 27] 8 | Oriental, Ltd. + «| 188—140 [514 4 
490,000 Sept. 28 | 124 | British. . . . . .| 44$—453|.. [5 911 60,000 5| Sept.28| 8 | Ottoman, Ltd. . . 64—7 ~ ose 
120,000 | Stk. | June 80| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.| 94-96 |.. [4 3 4 81,800 | 53 | Aug. 16/13 | PortsealslandA . 135—189 419 0 
109,000 | ,, | Aug. 16) 6 |Bromley,ASp.c. . .| 117-122) .. (418 4/| 60,000 50 as 13 Do. = |. 124—128 27 
165,700 | 4, A 4 0. 84 p.c. . 90—92 | 417 10 100,000 | 50 12 Do. C 121—125 416 0 
82,278} 5, ad Do. C5p.c. . .| 105—110 5 0 0]} 398490} 5| Oct. 12| 8 | PrimitivaOrd. . - T4—Th 5 6 8 
000 | ,, | June 80 Do. 84p.c. Deb. . 43 4 796,980 5 | June 30/ 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. i ame 413 0 
,000 | Stk. a 4 Buenos Ayres 4 p.c. Deb. 95—97 426 488,900 | 100| June 1/| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 97—99 4 010 
100,000 10 — — | Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 2—3 sal 812,650 | Stk. | June 30| 4 River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. | 95—97 42 6 
100,000 | 10 _ - Do. 44p.c. Pref. .| 4—5 = 250,000 5 | Sept. 28] 12 |San Paulo, Ltd.. . .|10§—11 |.. |5 9 1 
100,000 | Stk. | June 30 | 4% Do. p.c. Deb.Stk. 5 8 5 115,000 10 ss 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref. 12—124 | +3 | 416 0 
157,150 | Stk. | Aug. 16| 5 |Chester5p.c.Ord.. .| 107—109 411 9 125,000 50 | July 1) 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 50-51 | .. | 418 0 
1,513,280 | Stk. » | 5/9/4 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 110—112 417 7 135,000 | Stk. | Aug. 81| 10 |SheffieldA .. . 238—240 4 3 4 
560, i « 5h Do. 1¢+ do.. | 105—107 | | 419 8 209,984 | ,, ia 10 Do. ‘aaa 238—240 434 
475,000 | ,, | Junel5| 8 Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk.| 76—78 | .. | 3 16 11 523,500} ,, 10 Do OC . is 238—240 43 4 
800,000 | Stk. | May 3i | 4 |Continental Union,Ltd.| 90-95 | +2/4 4 3 90,000} 10] Sept.28| 6 |SouthAfrican . . .| 8-9 613 4 
,000 | 5, a 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 185-137 | .. | 5 2 2 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 5/9/4| South Met., 4 p.c. Ord. | 116—118 412 8 
492,270 | Stk. — 54 | Derby Con. Stk.. . 122-124 | .. | 4 8 9]| 1,895,445] ,, | July 14] 38 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. | 79--€1 3141 
55,000 | ,, _ 4 Do. Deb. Stk... 104-105 | .. | 316 2 209,820 | Stk. | Aug. 16] 84 | South Shields Con. Stk. | 152-154] .. | 510 5 
840,1 10 | July 28 | 10 | European, Ltd.. . 19—20 | +4/5 0 0} 605,000 | Stk. m 54 | S’thSuburb’nOrd.5p.c. | 118—120| .. | 414 4 
16,160,600 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 4/14/8|Gas- ) 4 p.c. Ord. . ors .- }4 9 91] 60,000] ,, 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. . |115}—1174] .. | 4 5 1 
2,600, ( o - 34 |light | 34p.c.max. . 5—864 |. 4 011|| 117,058 » | duly 14) 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Stk. | 121—123 | .. | 4 1 4 
4,062,235 | 4, ne 4 |and [4p.c.Con.Pref.| 102—104 31611 || 502,810 | Stk.| May 12| 5 |Southampton Ord. . .| 108—110|.. | 4 10 11 
4,531,705 ~ June 15 | 8 |Coke } 8p.c.Con. Deb. 313 2 120,000 | Stk. | Aug. 16| 74 | Tottenham) A 5p.c. 145—148 | .. | 416 3 
258,740 | Stk. | Sept. 14| 5 | Hastings & St.L.34p.c.| 94—96 5 4 2]| 483,940] ,, ie 5g and | 8 54 pao .| 115117} .. | 416 1 
82,500 ,, * 64 Do. do. 5 p.c. _ — || 149,470] ,, | June 15| 4 | Edmonton }4p.c.Deb.| 96-98 |.. |4 1 8 
70,000 | 10/ Oct. 12/11 |Hongkong&China,Ltd.| 17-174) .. |6 5 9 182,380 | 10| June 15| 8 | Tuscan, Ltd.. . . .| 82-94 813 0 
131,000 | Stk. | Sept. 14 | 74 |IlfordAandC . . .| 152—155| 42/416 9 | 149,900 10| July 1| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red. 96—98 5 20 
65,780 | ” 6 i See 123-126 | +3} 415 8 | 236,476 | Stk. | Aug. 16} 5 | Tynemouth, 5p.c. max. | 113—115 4 611 
samen let sone 4 | Dospe: Deb... .| 9-96. “. 3 ti 5s 08 Stk. | Aug. 31| 6% Wont} 3 5s, w.*| M2—145 | .. | 414 ° 
. mperial Continen a — > J 8 h Ce Stk. 1—73 | .. 
1,235,000 | Stk. | Aug. 16! 34 ' Do. 84p.c. Deb. Red. +3 ois i || : ot. este: a ee, ee 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments Vacant. 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER. Wilmslow and Alderley 
Edge Gas Company. Applications by Nov. 13. 
Gas ENGINEER. City Commissioners, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 


DRAUGHTSMAN. No. 5473. 

DRavGHTSMAN. S. Cutler and Sons, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Inspectors. Staines Gas Company. 

CHARGE oF SHow-Rooms, &c. J. Ferguson Bell, 
Derby. 

Retort SETTER AND MAINLAYER. No. 5472. 

Gas-FirTER, &c. Oswestry Gas Company. 

MaintaYER. Hamilton Gas-Works. 

CanvassER. No. 5470. 


TRAVELLERS OR REPRESENTATIVES, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London. 








Universal, 44, 





Appointments Wanted. 


Books (Second-Hand) Wanted. 


MAnaGER (to qualify for). 
Advertising Agency. 

CuemicAL PLuMBER. No. 5450, c/o Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

REPRESENTATIVE. No. 5469. 

PosITION WITH ENGINEER (Carbonization, Verticals, 
&c.). No. 5468. 

Position By YounG ENGINEER (Gas Undertaking or 
Manufacturers). No. 5471, 


Z., Box 755, c/o Smith’s 


No. 5465. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


ConDENSER, TAR-EXTRACTOR, SCRUBBER, AND ENGINES 
AND ExuaustTeERs, &C, Pinner Gas Company. 





Meeting. 


SourH MerropotitaNn Gas Company. De Keyser’s 


Hotel. Nov. 20. Twelve o’clock. 


Stocks and Shares. 


Broapstairs Gas Company. By Auction. Nov. 7. 

Great Martow WarTeR Company. By Auction. 
Nov. 7. 

LirrLEHAMPTON Gas Company. By Auction. Nov. 15. 

Pinner Gas Company. By Auction. Nov. 7. 


TENDERS FOR 


Gasholder. 


Droirwicu GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 28. 


Retort-Settings. 


Ciacton Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 15. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the **\JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily toy publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure nsertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 


TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST P 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Payable in advance. 


OST on SATURDAY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watter Kine, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 





bras OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO.,, LD., 
PatMERSTON House, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
er OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C, ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER, 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OtpBury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs, 


Telegrams: “CHemicats, OLDBURY.” 


R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 








RETORT SETTINGS, COAL TESTING PLANT, 
BOILER FIRING, 





Communications should be addressed to 
UnpDERWoop Hovusr, PAISLEY, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones : 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 

**Brappocg, OtpHaM,”’ and ** Merriquz, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE) 
ANY QUANTITY, ANY PORT. ANY STATION. 


ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 








BENZOL 


AND 


(jABBvRin E FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 

THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD. 
126, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘*Carburine, London.”’ 





BRISTOL’S RECORDING GAUGES. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE RANGE OF 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD. 


W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 
§ 93, COLLEGE HILL, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Recording Pressure Gauges, 

Recording Vacuum Gauges. 

Combination Recording Pressure and Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording Draught Gauges. 

Recording Hydraulic Pressure Gauges. 

Recording Water Level Gauges, 

Recording Thermometers. 

Indicating Electric Pyrometers. 

Recording Electric Pyrometers. 

Recording Milli Voltmeters for stray currents in 
gas-mains, 

Long Distance Recording Tachometers, &c., &c. 


“GURE to Patents, Trade Marks and 











SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 3, p. 9. 


BP°THERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : City Ch " 
Correspondence sie ‘ity Chambers, LEEps. 





DESIGNS,” 1910. 4th Edition. Contains 
concise information on British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Patents, &c. All Inventors and those interested should 
send for free copy to J. 8. WitHERs & Spooner, Chartered 
Patent Agents, 323, High Holborn, Lonpon. ’Phone,: 
480 HoLBorN. Telegrams: ‘*Improvably, London.” 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure, 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
ReaD HoLurpay anp Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 

ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


6, CrooxkeD Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








panama prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLvERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HypRocHLoRi¢c, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AvENvE (8 lines). 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: 
“*DacotigHt Lonpon.” 





Telephone: 
2336 HoLBoRN, 


AMMONIA Waste Liquor Disposal. 


Purification Plant. 
Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs, 
JouN Rapcuirre, Chemical Engineer, East BARNET. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE o 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’”’ 6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


A MMOoNIACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, Guascow, LEEDs, LIVERPOOL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
§ Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &o, 

















Go TAR wanted. 
BRoTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BruincHam, Guiascow, Leeps, LiveRpootr., 

SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants, 

We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 





rs, 
JosEPH TAyLoR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
Botton. 


Telegrams:  Saturators, Bouton.” Telephone 0848, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
Inon-Works, ELLAND. 


QIULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
he} pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants: JoHN NicHotson & Sons, LrD., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Lereps. Tele. : ‘‘ NICHOLSON, 
Leeps.” Telephone : (Two lines), Nos. 2420 and 2421, 








HEMICAL Plumber and Leadburner, 
Thoroughly Practical in all branches and the 
Erection of Towers, Chambers, Tanks, Acids, aud Sul- 
phate of Ammonia Plants. Can Take Charge. Refer- 
ences from Leading Firms. (Any distance). 
Address No. 5450, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 


G48 Engineer, with Engineering Shop 
Training, well known in the Gas Industry, desires 
to REPRESENT a Firm for Gas-Works Requisites in 
Western and Southern or other Counties. 

Address, No. 5469, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Street, E.C, 








AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
~_ FIRTH y, Sons, AND Company, LIMITED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEps. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BrnmincHam, LEEDs, SUNDERLAND, and WAKE- 
FIELD, 


uf . 
AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KinLiIncwortTH, or through his 
— F,. J. Nicot, Pilgrim House, NEWcASTLE-on- 
'YNE. 
Telegrams: “ Doric,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 
Telephone No, 2497. 














TAR WANTED. 
BURNDEN Tar Company (Bolton), Ltd. 


Telephone : 258 Bolton. 'l'elegrams: ‘‘ Tar Bolton.” 
Hvutron CHemicaL Works, BOLTON, 


A MMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, Lip., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Wokcs. 

Telegrams: ** CHEMICALS,” 


MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHaNnce anp Hont, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRcs, 


GAS Works requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


Po Instructions on Polishing and 
Cleaning Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning Handbook on Polishing, Electro-Plating, and 
Lacquering. Fully illustrated. Price 2s. 3d., post free; 
abroad, 2s. 6d. 
W. CannineG AND Co., BIRMINGHAM, and 18 to 20, St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon, E.C. 




















ANTED, Second-Hand Recent 
Editions of NEWBIGGING’S, HUNT'S, 
BUTTERFIELD’S, HERRING’S Granton Works, 
HORNBY’S Gas Manufacture, and other GAS BOOKS; 
also bound Volumes of the ‘‘ JOURNAL,” 1900 to 1905. 
Full Particulars to No. 5465, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLeer Srreet, E.C, 





DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT, NO. 5445- 
PPLICANTS for the above Position 


recently advertised in the “JournaL” are 


THANKED and informed that the VACANCY HAS 
BEEN FILLED. 
CARBONIZATION. 
DVERTISER, with Mechanical 
Training, also considerable Experience in con 
tinuous and intermittent working of Vertical Retorts, 
seeks POSITION with Engineer installing above 
Systems. Fullest Particulars, with Results and Testi- 
monials, gladly supplied. 


Address No. 5468, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


Youre Engineer (25) requires Posi- 

tion with either Gas Undertaking or Manufac- 
turing Concern. Any reasonable capacity if prospects 
are good. Seven years large gas undertakings. First 
Class Honours “Gas Manufacture.” Silver Medallist 
Honours ‘*Gas Supply,” &c. Chemist, Practical, live 
and original. Thorough knowledge of all departments. 

Address No. 5471, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueer Street, B.C, 


Fy SGINEER, Englishman (40), desires 

Position to qualify as GAS-WORKS MANAGER. 
Served apprenticeship as Mechanical Engineer and 
Draughtsman. B. of T. Marine Enginecr’s Certifiéate. 
Hard Worker, Smart, Intelligent, Expert Mantle Manu- 
facturing and Photometrical knowledge. Commercial 
ability; now Manager of Co. specializing in High 
Pressure. Can invest. Replies only from Principals or 
Solicitors to ‘*Z,” Box 755, Smiru’s Apy. AGENcy, 100, 
Fleet St, Lonpon, E,C, 











WILMSLOW AND ALDERLEY EDGE 
GAS COMPANY. 


ANTED by the Company, an Engi- 
NEER and MANAGER. Must be thoroughly 
conversant with the Manufacture and Distribution of 
Gas and the Management of a Gas-Works in a Residen- 
tial District. 
— £200 per Annum, with House, Coal, Gas, and 
ates. 

Applications, stating Age and Qualifications, with 
Testimonials, to be sent by the 18th of November, 1911, 
to the Secretary, W. H. Welsh, 52, Brown Street, 
MANCHESTER. No canvassing permitted. 


EQUIRED, immediately, as Inspec- 

TORS Two intelligent Young Men, of Good 

Address, with a practical knowledge of Gas-Fitting, 
from Main to Burner. 

Applications, by letter, giving full Particulars, and 
stating Salary required, together with Three References 
or copies of Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned 
not later than Saturday, Nov. 4 next. 

Geo. H. SayErRs, 








Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Staines, 
Oct. 24, 1911. 
AINLAYER.—Wanted, a Good, 


Steady Man, with Experience in Mainlaying, 
and Locating Escapes. Wages, 30s. to 34s. per Week of 
Fifty-One Hours. 

Apply, stating Experience, 
Manager, Gas-Works, HamiLTon. 


RAUGHTSMAN required, for West- 
minster Office, experienced in Gas-Works Plant 
and Constructional Steelwork. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, to 8S. CUTLER AND Sons, 39, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 


to J. BALLANTYNE, 








GAS Company near London requires 
the Services of a CANVASSER, who must be 
able to Promote the Interests of Gas in Competition 
with Electricity, fully Qualified to Superintend Internal 
Fitting Work and Advise Consumers on the Best 
Methods of Lighting, Heating, &c. 
Apply, stating Experience, Age, and Salary required, 
to No. 5470, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
SrreeEtT, E.C. 


ANTED, by a Gas Company in the 

North Midlands, a Smart, Intelligent Man to 

TAKE CHARGE OF SHOW-ROOM, to go out to PUSH 

the SALE of GAS, and to ADVISE CUSTOMERS on the 

best use of Gas Appliances. Applicants must have had 

Experience in Gas-Works Show-Room, and in the Sale 

and Application of Gas forall purposes. Wages 40s. per 

week to Commence. 

Write, stating Age, Experience, and References, to 

Mr. J. FeErGuson BELL, C.E., The Gables, Derby. 


ANTED, a Draughtsman, Experi- 

enced in Designing and Detailing Construc- 

tional Steel Workand Buildings. Must have good know- 

ledge of Mechanical Details and be accustomed to 
Inspect and Supervise work in Progress. 

Apply, by letter, stating Experience, Age, and Salary 

required, to No. 5473, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

FLEET Street, E.C. 


GAS ENGINEER. 
Wy Anrep. a Gas Engineer to Take 


Charge of Municipal Gas Department—re- 
quired to Design and Supervise the Installation of the 
Plant, and afterwards Take Charge of the Department. 
Only First-Class men need Apply. 

Applicant must state Experience and Salary expected, 
and enclose Testimonials, to the undersigned by Nov. 30, 
1911. 











Ciry CoMMISSIONERS, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 





RETORT SETTER AND MAINLAYER. 
ANTED, by a South of England 


Gas Company, a Reliable, Steady, and Com- 
petent RETORT SETTER and MAINLAYER. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, whether Married or 
Single, Wages required, and sending copies only of 
Testimonials (which will not be returned) to No. 5472, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 


- PINNER GAS COMPANY. 
OR Sale, owing to the installation of 


larger plant :— 

One 250,000 per day Kirkham-Hulett Water-Cooled 
CONDENSER, with 10-inch Connections. 

One 250,000 per day Walker’s TAR EXTRACTOR, 
with 10-inch Connections. 

One 250,000 per day Kirkham-Hulett ROTARY 
SCRUBBER, with Vertical Engine and 10-inch 
Connections, complete. 

One 10,000 per hour ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER, 
by Cockey and Son. 

One 20,000 per hour ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER, 
maker Bryan Donkin. 

Can be seen at the Gas-Works, Pinner, 
All Applications to the SecRETARY. 





SPPRAVELLERS or Representatives 


required for entirely New and Startling Gas 
SIGN producing all the Mechanical Change Effects pro- 
duced by Electricity. Positive proof of past Extensive 
Business with Gas Companies and Trade essential. 
UNIverRsAL, 44, Gray’s Inn Road, Lonpon. 


AS-FITTERS wanted at once. Must 
have Knowledge of all Branches. 
Apply, stating Salary expected, and enclosing copies 
only of Testimonials, to the Oswestry Gas Company, 


BOROUGH OF DROITWICH. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Corporation invite Tenders for a 
SPIRAL GUIDED TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER, 
to be erected at the Gas-Works, Droitwich. 

Plans and Specifications can be obtained on Applica. 
tion to Mr. F. Shewring, Gas Engineer, Friar Street, 
Droitwich, on payment of Two Guineas, which amount 
will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘*‘Gasholder,” are to be 
sent to me at the undermentioned address, and 
Delivered not later than Tuesday, Nov, 28, 1911. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
8. J. Tomes, 
Town Clerk, 








Town Hall, Droitwich, 
Oct, 26, 1911. 





CLACTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


HE above Council are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for RE-SETTING 'I'wo Beds of 
REGENERATIVE RETORTS. 

Copy of Specification and Form of Tender may be 
obtained of the Council’s Consulting Engineer, Mr, 
Sydney Francis, A.M.I.M.E., Town Hall Buildings, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Re-setting Retorts,” to be 
delivered to the undersigned not later than Noon on 
the 15th day of November, 1911. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Gro, T. Lewis, 
Clerk to the Council, 

Town Hall Buildings, 

Clacton-on-Sea. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. _ : 
Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Messrs. 
A. & W. Ricuarps, at 18, Finspury Circus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
BROADSTAIRS GAS COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF £5000 ORDINARY “D” STOCK 
AND 
£2000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 
ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 7, at Two o'clock, 
in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 18, Finsbury Cincus, 
E.C. 





By order of the Directors of the . 
PINNER GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





NEW ISSUE OF 800 £5 “B” SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 

SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 7, at Two o'clock, 
in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 18, FinsBpuRY CIRCUS, 


g.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
GREAT MARLOW WATER COMPANY 
LIMITED. 





NEW ISSUE OF £5000 FOUR PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE BONDS. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 7, at Two o’clock, in 
Lots. 
Particulars of 
Circus, E.C, 


the AvcTIONEERS, 18, FINSBURY 





LITTLEHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 
PARKS AND SON are Favoured 


with Instructions to SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their Sale Room, No. 25, High Street, Littlehampton, 
on Wednesday, the 15th day of November, 1911, at 3.30 
p.m. precisely, 400 £5 “C” ORDINARY SHARES in 
the Littlehampton Gas Company, in Lots of Four Shares 
cami Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be 
obtained of Mr. WinuiamM Bexbpam, the Companys 
Secretary, or of the AUCTIONEERS at LiITTLEHAMPTON OF 
ARUNDEL, 


sna 


Soe 





